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CHAPTER L 



On the Public and Prnvate Life of the 
Female Sex, in the Middle Ages. 

The revolutions which took place during 
the sixteenth century in the condition of 
the female sex, were not less important 
than those which it produced in church 
and state, in religion, in the arts and sci- 
ences, in academical institutions, in com- 
merce and manufactures, in the sentiments 
and manners of the most celebrated na- 
tions, in the mutual relations of the coun- 
tries of Europe, and in the situation of, the 
latter with regard to the other divisions of 
the globe. These changes cannot be duly 
VOL. ii# B 
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appreciated, except, by those who are ac- 
quainted with the condition of the sex in 
the preceding centuries. When Iconiniitted 
to writing my ideas on the manners of 
both sexes, in the age of chivalry*, I had 
not yet consulted the original sources of 
information respecting the public and 
private life of the females of the middle 
ages ; and had I even then completed 
those researches, I had probably reserved 
the result of them for an Introduction to 
this Second Volume, that the history of the 
, sex in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
tury might be rendered still more inter- 
esting and instructive, by the contrast with 
the description of its state before that 
period. My fair readers will certainly be 
no less astonished at what their sex for-r 
merly was, than- at the revolutions, by 
means of which it has gradually become 
what it is at this present day. I am con- 
fident too, that they will neither desire the 
return of the good old times, as they have 
been denominated, nor wish to exchange 
the present age for any of the three that 
preceded it. 

Among nations of different origin, the 
condition of the female sex principally 
depends on the natural qualities of the 

• See Vol. I. c. 6. 
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heart and mind^ by which each of them is 
distinguished. On the contrary, among 
nations of the same origin, such as the 
Germans, and all those that were either 
descended from, or conquered by the 
Germans, the state of the women is deter- 
mined by the particular constitutions, cus- 
toms, manners, and refinement of each 
nation, and also by the situation, power, 
and disposition of their sovereigns. As a 
great change took place in all these points, 
among the European nations, during the 
sixteenth century, so the condition of the 
sex underwent an equal revolution with 
the causes by which it is governed. 

One of the principal causes of the pecu- 
liar situation of the female sex in the mid- 
dle ages, was the mode of life which the 
kings and princes were compelled to aJopt 
by the state of anarchy which pei*vaded 
their dominions. The sovereigns of for- 
mer times possessed less real power than 
their later successors, though they com- 
mitted acts of much greater violence. The 
superior clergy were everywhere indepen- 
dent of the secular power, or at least 
struggled to render themselves so. Though 
the higher ranks of nobles did not lay 
claim to the same independence, yet every 
diike^ count, and baron thought himself 

B 2 
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entitled to act in his domain, as if he was 
not accountable for his conduct to anv su^ 
perior. It was not i*arely the case, that in- 
dividual vassals were so poweiful as to be 
able, without other assistance, to cope with 
their heo;e sovereign. So much the greater 
was their ascendency and the predomi- 
nance of their power, when several, or 
perliaps all the principal vassals confede- 
rated against their common and rightful 
head. The very lowest of the nobility con- 
sidered itastheinherentprerogative of their 
rank to invade the property of their neigh- 
bours, and plunder with impunity both 
natives and foreigners on the public roads. 
By these depredations the higher arid lower 
orders of the nobles made the towns their 
enemies, and rendered them the natural 
allies of the sovereigns, who received from 
their steady and loyal cities the most 
effectual support against the superior 
j)ower of their temporal and spiritual vas- 
sals. But the cities themselves adhered to 
their lords no longer than while the latter 
continued to augment their priviliges, or at 
least did not attempt to abridge those 
which they already possessed. On the most 
trivial violation of their rights, real or 
imaginary, the cities piquing themselves 
on the strength of their walls, their wealth, 
and the martial spirit of their inhabitants^ 
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flew into open rebellion ; and then the com- 
bined power of the princes, the clergy, and 
the nobles proved scarcely sufficient to re- 
duce the insurgents to obedience. It was 
very seldom that the sovereign and his 
states were upon good terms, but even in 
case no misunderstanding subsisted be- 
tween them, the states themselves were 
continually in open or secret warfare with 
each other ; and the superior class of the 
nobility and clergy agreed in nothing but 
their oppression of the common people, 
whom they frequently drove, by the most 
shameful extortions, into formidable and 
fatal insurrections. Can it be surprizing, 
if, under such circumstances, the kings 
and princes of the middle ages were al- 
most incessantly engaged in punishing or 
quelling rebeUions, sometimes in one, and 
sometimes in another province of their do- 
minions, in adjusting and preventing bloody 
or inveterate disputes ; in frustrating dan- 
gerous confederations and conspiracies ; in 
soothing the exasperated, and confirming 
the wavering? Domestic commotions and 
disturbances frequently occasioned tedious 
foreign wars, because each was ready to avail 
himself of the weakness or embarrassmentof 
a neighbour to enforce obsolete claims, or to 
wreak upon him long deferred revenge. 

b3 
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Holy Land, and punished the transgres- 
sors of this ordinance in such a manne 
that the punishment c lunot fail to appea 
at the present day still niore extraordinan 
than the evil which it \ 'S intended to re 
medy.* The predecesb: r< and successor 
of St. Louis consoled l i n<elves in th^ 
arms of the most beautil 1 courtezans fo 
their separation from the ives and mis 
tresses whom they had Itii behind them 
and regarded these women, whose number 
firequentlv amounted to manv hundreds 
as their common harem. -|- As long a 
the governments of the sixteenth centur 
tolerated brothels, and it was no disgrac 
to persons of the highest distinction. an< 
even princes, to frequent those already dan 

* Jo'nvUlc, p. lOf). Tout premier vous dirons d'un chi 
ralL-r, qui tui pris au l)onJvl,uu quel Ten jxirti un jiu s< 
lone les usaK^?s du pays. I^l* jeu jjarii iu tel, ou oue la r 
baude le nieut>ii par I'osl en chemise, unc cordc lice au 
genetaircs: on il jjerdroit son v^tvjJ, et s'arnieure, ei ] 
chaccioit I'cu dc fost. I^ chevalier Icssa son cheval a 
roy et sariiicun?, et s'en alia do Tost. 

+ Ttie wriiLrsorthe middle ages thought nothing of a 
army hcini^ accomj^anied hy Hficen hundred pntsiitute:; 
and of kinl;s »t-cking rccreaiion in their society like lli 
kni<^hts and common soldiers. Tlie:>e monarchs appears 
to them to d'-trvc censure ouiv when they sonieiimi 
Irickrtl out their favourite coutezans like j>rinceses, \\\\t 
they introduccti ihem into the company of illustrious an 
virtuous females, and exposed their own wives to il 
dan^r of g;i\ ing public prostitutes tlie kiss of pence. S 
iSi.FalQyCf II. p.O*(J. 
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gerous theatres of public incontinence, * 
so long it was customary for great num- 
bers of women to accompany the kings in 
their journies and in war. During the diet 
of Worms, held by Charles V. all the streets 
of that city were filled with beautiful wo- 
men, and ladies of easy virtue.-J- Not 
long afterwards, the army which the Duke 
of Alva conducted into the Netherlands 
was followed by four hundred courtezans 
on horseback, and eight hundred on foot.;}: 
In the cities of Spain and Italy, and in 
that of Rome in particular, the courte- 
zans were more numerous, more accom- 
plished and more opulent, than in any other 
country in Europe. The reason of this 
was, that in Spain and Italy, modest wo- 
men and young females were more closely 
* 

!• * The Duke de Mayenne, in 1592, for the second 

I time contracted *tbe venereal disease, in a hrothel at Paris, 
1 and in such a degree that in the secj^uel he was obliged by 
\ the bad state of his health to remain inactive under cir* 
cumstanceS) in which activity would have been decisive 
in his favour. Etoile relates the occasion of the Due de 
MayenneTs disorder, as an ordinary occurrence. ** Le Due 
de Mayenne s'etoit retir^ en m^me terns ^ Rouen, pour se 
*^^^ll taite traiter une seconde fois du mal de Naples, qu'il avoit 
\cii\ S^^i^juelaue tems auparavant a rh6tel deKarnavaletdans 
'^v\o* ^«*dAaucne oui s'y fit. Journal df^ Henry IV. I. p. 224. 
'^Jvve'^ t Meiners rersleickuns des MittUallers I. 326. 
^^ auA , tSee the Life of Cornelius Agrippa in Meiners Lchens" 
to ^^'' \^'^^nhungen. Vol. I. p. 307, ana almost all the works of 
s^^.wliich von flatten. 
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rr>ii(iiii'(|, and tlu* (*('(l('sl;istirH, living iti 
nlihjirv, \v<:rc lio vvlHTr so liiitii(;roiis, so 
liccntioiiK, iiiu\ HO dr|irav('r|. Ah tlu! Ita^^ 
li:in ronrtc/iinH lr«ifl |iritiri|)iilly fortiicd 
tlu'iiiHclveH afUrr tin* inoM<;l of \\\v (ircckH^ 
tlii'y thrniHCflvcH licriirrMt iti llicir turn 
tli<! piiitrruH SDwl itistrcclorH of llif; la- 
clicM (;!' tliC! coiiit, first in Italy, aiul after- 
wanln ill other ('otiiitri< H ; not f^nly in the 
science! offlress, hut aho jn nil the voliip- 
tnouH art', hy which the attractioiiH that 
e\( ile i-enMijal pansioii are c|evelo|ie(l, 
hei^hteiieJ, and proh^rifcd.'^ 

While the rIarijjerH and harfMiips iif 
JournieH and military ex|jedilionH accuH- 
tonied thi' kind's and princes lA' the rniildle 
a^c?s to the ph-aHiires of illicit love, est ran (j- 
ed theni from tlieir ri(;htfnl consorts, and- 
|;revented tlio faithful partners of their 
throne and herd from ''njoyinf; any perma- 
nent influence over the heart and cf/ndiirt 
of Hoveni^fis, they, at tin* same time 
prov<'d an ohstaclc; to th<; advaficernent of 
that elavs of feniahrs, so uell known in 
modern timen hy tlu; denomination of 

• jynnirtSiih ti'n diirrir"-. I'l'inroiM'H ti'oiif. rt<^ *i\ \nA\n 
7ji -i iiuifUir ., foriiiiH: v\\r\ <,oiii iitijoHrflhiiy ; iniii-t it y a 
loii;; l< rii'. '{11" rh;ili(-iiii('t l'l'«*4|'i'RMol(: <!i \» Orccjuc Ic 
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Diistresses ; that is to say, of acknowledged 
Concubines of the prince, who possess ex- 
clusively, or in a paramount degree the af- 
fections of their illustrious lovers, who 
though not admitted to participate in the 
prerogatives of their rank, yet share their 
treasures and their power, and avail them- 
selvesof the pernicious ascendency they have 
acquired, to interfere in the afiairs of the 
court and of the state. The licentious com- 
merce with courtezans, in which most of the 
princes of the middle ages indulged, was 
sufficient to stifle in their birth those pas- 
sions by which mistresses are exalted and 
supported. What contributed still more 
to produce this effect, was the hardships 
and dangers incident to the irregular mode 
of life of the princes, which rendered the at- 
tendance of inseparable mistresses, and 
the gratification of their wishes almost 
impracticable. In the fifteenth century 
mistresses were kept only by the ecclesi- 
astics who had a settled residence, and the 
temporal priiices of Italy, but in particular 
by the popes, and governed in their pa- 
laces with unlimited sway. Mistresses are 
unknown in the history of the other ac- 
tive and warlike princes of the, fifteenth 
century, with the single exception of 
Charles VII. of France. That monarch, 

VOL. II. c 
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however, could not be numbered among 
theactive and martial princes, except during 
a short period of his reign ; for, after the 
death of the beautiful Agnes Sorel*, he 
sunk into all the effeminacy and voluptu- 
ousness of an Oriental despot slumbering 
in his harem. 'I** 

The frequent peregrinations of the 
princes, and their consequent separation 
from their wives, exposed even those who 
thought courtezans unworthy of their love, 
to the temptation of illicit connections. 

♦ Mczcray, IV. 512. The celebrated Agnes Sorel was 
the precursor of all the mistresses, who, during the l()ih, 
17th, and 18th, century brought upon France .such great 
and mainfold calamities. She was more high-spiritedand 
more magnanimous, but not less proud than any of her 
successors, for she assumed an equality with the most illus- 
trious princesses. Soe Olkier dc la Marchc, 1. p. 143. ** Le 
Roy avoit nouvellenient eslevc^ une pauvre damo!selle,genti- 
femme, nomm(;e Agnes de Sorel, et mis en telle triomphe, 
et tel pouvoir que son estat cstoit ti comparer aux grandcs 
princesses du royaume." 

f ** It is said that Acnes died very young, by poison, 
after which the Damoiselle de Villeclcr governed the king 
as absolutely, or even more so, than her aunt had done. 
. She had always three or four of the most beautiful females 
she could find, who accompanied the king whithersoever 
he went at his expence. Notwithstanding all this, and 
though the father, brother, uncle, and the Sieur de Jeuly 
•were apprized of all that I have related, they sent Blanche 
thither ; and before the Damoiselle Blanche had been 
long with the Damoiselle de Villecler, report proclaimed 
that she was very much in the favour and company of the 
king, and as much so as the Damoiselle de Villecler 
herself." M6noires de Jaques du Clercq, ch. IV. p. 10. 
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At §yery castle^ or in every city where they 
stopped, festivities were given in honour of 
the illustrious guests, and on those oc- 
casions the ladies of the house and neigh- 
bourhood, or the wives and daughters of 
the principal citizens were presented to 
thei^ From the universal corruption of 
morals it may be inferred, that the most 
beautiful females vied' with each other in 
their efforts to attract the eyes of royal or 
princely lovers, and that those were ac- 
counted extremely fortunate, who enjoyed 
for ever 6o short a time the gracious no- 
tice of the sovereign.* To these gene^ 



• During the whole of the middle ages it was inva- 
riably observed, that in every city \Vhere popes, kings, or 
great princes had resided for some time, the morals of the 
sex became totally depraved. Thus Agrippa, speaking of 
iyons, as early as the commencement of the }6th century, 
exclaims : — ** Woe to the cities which the court chuscs 
for its residence for any time, because it will infallibly 
leave an odious train behind. After its departure, some 
discover that their wives and daughters have been seduced, 
and others that tlieir sons, domestics, and maid-servants 
have been debauched. 1 know a celebrated city o^ France 
which has been so utterly depraved by the court, >^hat you 
can scarcely find in it one chaste wite or uncontamtnated 
virgin. On tlie contrary, it is an honour to have been a 
court strumpet, and the elderly women are the procuresses 
of the younger. This licentious commerce is so common 
that people are not ashamed of it. Even husbands give 
themselves no concern whetlier their wives are guilty pf 
adultery or not, if the price of their prostitution but pro- 
cures thei\i a competence.." De Famtatc Scicni. ch. 7S# 

C 2 
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rally short-lived connections must be as-^ 
cribed the phenomenon, that notwith- 
standing the princes of the middle ages- 
seldom kept mistresses, in the modern ac- 
ceptation of the term, they had commonly 
a much greater number of illegitimate chil- 
dren than those of their successor4*\?ho 
have been most notorious for their attach- 
ment to mistresses. Queens and prin- 
cesses never complained of the infidelity 
of their husbands, till the latter began 
wholly to neglect them.* The historians 
recorded it indeed, as a remarkable cir- 
<:umstance, if a prince preserved his con- 
jugal fidelity inviolate ;^ but they passed 
no censure even on good princes, if they 
availed themselves of what was then con- 
sidered as the right of sovereigns and the 
greatj and collected around them a nu- 

♦ For instance, the wives of Charles VII. of France, and 
Philip the Good, of Burgundy, of whom Olivier de la 
Marcue thus speaks c ''These two prince rses were already 
in years, and their beauty was on the wane ; and I verily 
believe that they were afflicted with the same painful dis- 
ease, which is called jealousy, and that they often conversed 
privately on the subject of their passion, which was tl)c 
cause of their intimacy.** 

f The historian already quoted sap, for exnmpTe, o 
jCharles the Bold, of Burgundy, that in his youth ne ha* 
heen a " bon compaignon avec les filles, car il n'ctoit poir 
nari^^ car lui mari^ ne rompit jamais son mariagc.** 
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merous train of illegitimate xrhildren.* 
The name of bastard, so far fi*om being 
disgraceful, was on the contrary a fit^e of 
honour, which the next illegitimate ^n9 
of princes assumed on the death of the]{v 
elder brothers.-J- The bastards of princes 
could not indeed succeed to the* throne or 
possessions of their fathers; but if they 
gained their affection, they were treated 
as the offspring of princes, and#acknow- 
Jedged by the children of the legitimate 
wives, as their brothers or sisters. 

As much as the princes of ancient times 
differed in their mode of life from their 
more recent successors, so different was 
also the household of the former when 
quietly residing in their capitals from that 
of the latter. The household of the kings 
and princes of the middle ages, was be- 

* Thus Olivier de la Marche says of Philip the Good, 
of Burgundy : ** D'autre part le due de Bourgogne fut de 
son terns le plus dameret, et le plus amoureux que Ton 
sceut, et avoit des batards et batardes une moult belle 
compagnie." 

\ When the eldest illegitimate son of Philip Duke of 
Burgundy was killed before Ghent, the younger who was 
before called Messire Anthoine, assumecf the title of i^fl5- 
iard de Bourgogne, ** Grand dueil" says Olivier de la 
Marche, ** et grand regret fit le bon due a part deson bas- 
tard cjue moult aimoit. Aussi fit le comte de Charolois et 
Messire Anthoine Bastard de Bourgo^ie son frere, et de la 
en avant ne fut plus appele ledit Messire Anthoine par son 
nom, mab Bastard de Bourgogne seulement." I. p. 340. 

c 3 
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yond comparison more litnited, and the 
fetmue of the rich nobles, or principal ci- 
vil and military officers, much more nu- 
merous than the one or the other in mo- 
dern times. The revenues of the mdnarchs 
were proportionably much smaller, and 
had they, even like most of the French 
kings of the thirteenth century, doubled 
or trebled them by the most cruel extor- 
tions, still the fruits of their violenrre were 
immediately absorbed by the retainers 
whom they kept in their pay, by the usu- 
rers who had advanced them money at ex- 
orbitant interest, and by the greedy in- 
struments of their exactions. The rich 
barons and nobles, on* the contrary, could 
not expend their revenues to better pur- 
pose than in the support of numerous de- 
pendents and servants, who gave them 
consequence in time of p^ace, and en- 
abled them in war to chastise their foes, 
or bv plunder to amass great riches. If 
no other documents existed, the regula- 
tions of St. Louis and of Philip the Fair, 
would be sufficient to demonstrate that 
the household of the French kings them- 
selves, who, as early as those days were 
the models of most European sovereigns, 
was far inferior to that of the kings and 
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princes of the last ages.* As the palaces 
and gardens, the apartments, furniture, 
and decorations of the abodes of the 
princes of the middle ages were behind 
those of modem sovereigns ; so also every 
class of their household was less numer- 
ous and respectable.'^' Exclusive of 
the four principal officers of the crown, 
the marshal of the household, the lord 
chamberlain, the grand cup-bearer and 
grand sewer, of whom no mention is made 
iQ the ordinances of St. Louis and Philip 



• See Du Cange Observations sftr Vhistoire de St. Louis 
p. 108. The two ordinances mutually explain each other, 
for in that of St. Louis the salary of the attendants is al- 
most always mentioned, and their number is stated in that 
of Philip the Fair. Compare with these a fra^ent of 
the Etai de la maison de Charles VI. in Grand jyAussiy 
l^art III. p. 299. See also the Etat de la maison de Bour^ 
gogne subjoined to the M6moires (t Olivier de la Marche, 
diid the Ilonneurs dela Cour de Bourgogne in St. Palaye, 
Vol. II. p. 171. 

f In the Ordinatio kospitii et Jamilice Domini Regis, 
laudovici sancti, the household is divided into the follow- 
ing classes : Camera, Paneteria, Scancionaria, Coquina, 
I'ructuaria, Scutifeiia, Fourreria. In the ordinnance 
pour hotel de Philippe le Bel it is mentioned under these 
heads : Paneterie, Eschangonnerie, Cuisine, Fruiterie, Es^ 
curie, Fowilre, Clers, Uotohrcs, Fisiciens trots, Chappe^ 
lains, Clers de Chapcile, Clers de Conseil, Surgiens deux. 
Chevaliers de VHotel. It is astonishing with what pre- 
cision, tiie salaries, the servants, the horses, the table, the 
be\*eraee, the lodging, the fodder for . the horses, or the 
sums allowed instead of those things are regulated with 
regard to all the oiHcers of the household. 
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the Fair;* these monarchs, at least St* 
Louis, kept only four gentlemen of the 
bed-chamber, the same number of cup- 
bearers and equerries, and only three sew- 
ers or tasters, one for the king's table^ 
and two for that of the attendants on th^ 
court.^ The establishment of the kitchea 
was considerably more numerous than that 
of the stables and of the chace ; and yet 
for the whole of it were kept only two 
waggons with four horses ; and for the i 
king's table a cart with three horses. To ^ 
the stables belonged, exclusive of four 
equerries, two smiths, and their three 
assistants, four grooms, and one account- 

* It would amply repay the trouble to enquire into the 
history of the gradual establishment of the courts of tb^ 
European sovereijps and the most important changes which 
took place in them.. The viscountess de Fumes, who 
toward the conclusion of the fifteenth century wrote /es 
honncurs de la Cour de Bourgnpie, spoke of the four prin- 
cipal officers of the court hi the following terms : Aussi 
les genttlhoftirncs de Idles maisons (de Hoys, Dueqs, Prirt' 
CCS, Sec. J se pcuvent appellor, Vun Echanson, I'autrt 
Panneticr, f autre Escuycr tranchant, et I'autre varlei 
servant. From a comparison of the abovementioned 
domestic ordinances, it appears, that not only the titles, but 
also the' number, rank, and salaries of the principal officers 
of the court differed exceedingly at various times, so lately 
as since the 13th century. 

f Du Cange p. 1 12. — un pour le Hoy, et deux pour ie 
commun. In the household regulations of St. Louis and 
Philip the Fair, the king's table ib always distinguished 
from le commun : but the latter is nowhere divided inta 
the marshal's table^ and that for the inferior attendants. 
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^tit. Philip the Fair ordered that no more 
than SMC horses should be kept for those 
Nvhom he might take with him to the 
chace.* Under the head of hunting es- 
tablishment^ I find mention only of one 
fowler, one wolf-huntsman, six falconers, 
three other huntsmen, one assistant, two 
archers, the same number of whi{|)ers-in, 
and nirte%)uple of dflgs. The first lords 
of the bed-chamber, cup-bearers and sewers 
*«bad lft> tnore than six sous a day, but were 
^•allowed three servants, who ate at court, a 
certain quantity of wine every night, as 
many candles as they wanted, and fodder 
for three horses.'j" Yearly salaries were 
given only to a few of the inferior attend- 
ants. :j: All the other officers of the house- 
hold received a daily stipend, which was 



• liem, ordonni est que le Roy aura six coursiers pour 
eeux qui xront avec lui en hois, et pour son cors tant que ii 
kiplaira &c. 

t Cambelfani amotis liherationihus suis, (such was the 
term applied to the court-dresses, or liveries siven once or 
twice a year to most of the royal household, the best of 
which were estimated, in the household regulations, at one 
huidred sous, while a good horse was valued, on the con- 
trary, at sixteen livrcsj quilibei sex sol. per diem et tres 
uletos comedentes ad cuiiam, et in sero dimidium sextarii 
vitti, de candelA unam torckiam per septem, etiam per quin^ 
^ue, aiiqmpcr quatuor; ct 12 pccias candclas minutas, et 
Jnhricam ad tres equos. 

t For instance to the Ohliarius and Quatrigarius Pa* 
^ttcricey p. IO9. 
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only paid them when upon actual duty.* 
Many of the principal attendants were not 
accustomed to eat at court, and very few 
had an apartment in the habitation of the 
monarch, or were permitted to sleep in 
the palace.^l^ If tne tables, apartments 
and beds of the French kings were as dis- 
gustingly filthy as Eneas Sylvius and even 
Ulrich von Hutten describe the tables, 
apartments, and beds in the palaces of their 
time to have been, those lost verj^ littk 
indeed who were allowed neither board noti 
lodging at the court of the sovereign. 

The very mansions of the barons, and 
even of the gentry of tlie middle ages, re- 
sembled public inns, which knights and 
squires were incessantly entering and leav- 
ing, and where it was necessary to make 
provision for great numbers of noble 
guests. At the courts of kings and other 

• This is expressly mentioned with respect to sevecal of 
the officers of the court, especially the CUrs de conseil, 
Tous iceux nommds ne mangiront point a court, ou en 
parlemetit, et leurs mantcaux, quant Us seront auxjestes* 
p. 115. 

+ Le mestre dc Tostcl, ct le Mcstre de Vostel madamf, 
Mons. Jean du Chasfellit, n'ariront point de chamhre en 
Vostel. Immediately afierwarJs it is ordered that none of 
the 20 vafleZf or servants under the command of the «km- 
tre de l^osiel shall sleep in the palace. 
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potent princes, the concourse of people 
petitioning favours, or demanding justice, 
was so much the greater, as no tribunals 
were yet established either in the capital 
of the whole country, or in the chief towns 
of the provinces, for the administration of 
justice in the name of the sovereign. On 
the other hand, the courts of the princes 
of the midflle ages were eclipsed, at least 
in pomp and splendour, by those of the 
past centuries ; for not only the immedi- 
V9te attendants and servants of the court, 
» but likewise the officers of the crown in 
the provinces, were much less numerous. 
Well-organized administrations, with their 
various bureaus and departments, replen- 
ished exchequers, tribunals of justice, re- 
gencies, consistories, and war-offices were 
either wholly or almost wholly unknown 
till toward the conclusion of the middle 
ages ; and the business of these provincial 
colleges was performed by one, or by a 
very small number of persons. Louis XL 
and his successors first began to imitate 
• the example of different Italian princes, 
and when necessary to create new places 
both at court and in the provinces, and to 
extend and multiply those which previous- 
ly existed, in order to raise large sums by 
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tlie sale of them.* The system of in- 
creasing the number of these places was 
also adopted by those princes who did not 
think fit to dispose of the new offices and 
dignities to the highest bidders ; and this 
extraordinary multipHcation of lucrative 
posts, was one of the principal causes that 
drew the nobles, who had hitherto resided 
in their castles to the capitals and to the 
courts of the princes, and thus the splen- 
dour of the latter was considerably aug- 
mented. 

Before this period the usual diversions 
of the court were of such a nature that fe- 
males could never, or at least very seldom, 
take part in them. They consisted either 
in exercises of chivalry, for the jiurpose of 
instructing the pages and esquires, or of 
improving the knights, who were already 
instructed; in long and fatiguing hunting 
excursions, and especially in the rude 
pleasures of the table, which were height- 
ened by obscene stories, narratives of ad- 
ventures, songs, and whimsical tricks of 
the company and minstrels, and almost in- 
variably terminated in a general battle, in 
which the conquerors were distinguished 

• See Meiner's Ver^leichung dcs Mittelalters I. p. 440, 
.465 3 andMezeray Uistohe de la Merc et du Filsl. p. 300. 
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from the conquered, only in being a few 
d^rees less senseless and intoxicated. 
All those writers who have described a Hfe * 
at court during the fifteenth and at the 
commencement of the sixteenth century, 
mention it as one of the most intolerable 
of hardships ; that the courts of kings and 
princes reverberated day and night with 
the wild uproar of intoxicated or dissolute 
men, which rendered it almost impossible 
to find any tranquil moments for the in- 
dulgence of silent reflection, or the enjoy- 
ment of undisturbed leisure. The first 
laws for the purpose of checking intoxica- 
tion were enacted in the first quarter of 
the sixteenth century.- These laws were 
long evaded, and for that reason they were 
frequently repeated ; but, nevertheless, ge- 
neral intoxication was common at the 
tables of many of the German princes till 
the commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.* 

After what has already been said, it is 
scarcely necessary to observe, that the 
mode of life of the more ancient princes, 
and the ordinary diversions qf their courts, 
must of course have prevented females 

• See Mcnmre$ du Baron de Pollnitz, 
VOL. II- . D 
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from being either spectators or partakers 
oT them. The European princes and 
nobles of the middle ages did not, it is 
true, shut up their wives and daughters in 
harems ; but ladies of distinction, were, in 
the ordinary course of things, as totally 
excluded from court as though they had 
been locked up and strictly guarded after 
tlie manner of the Greek and Oriental fe- 
males. The habitations and the mode of 
life of princesses were so very different 
from those of their husbands, that in the 
household regulations of St. Louis and 
J^hilip the Fair, the queen is mentioned 
only once, and that in the place which 
treats pf the maitre de Vostel. Were it 
not for this passage, it: might be supposed 
from both these ordinances, that their 
n>yal authors had neither wives nor daugh- 
ters. Princesses and other ladies of dis- 
tinction never appeared in public, except 
on extraordinary festivals, or other bril- 
liant and solemn occasions of a similar 
nature. At other times they were engaged 
in their solitary habitations and apart- 
ments, in the superintendence of the do* 
mestic coilcems, in the education of their 
daughters and in female employments, es- 
pecially embroidery. In these works 



) 
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they were assisted by their maids of 
honour, or ladies of the bed-chamber, 
whose number was very small; or the 
latter at least bore them company.* 
When the kings lived apart from their con* 
sorts, they had in their palaces no persons 
of the female sex, except a few of those me- • 
nials/ whose services are indispensibly ne- 
oessary in every family, such as washer* 
women, needle-women, &c. and even these 
were removed by Philip the Fair from l^is 
court.*)* In like manner, the palaces and 
apartments, of the queens or princesses 
were inaccessible to all persons of the 
other sex, except the maitre de t hotels and 
the knights or esquires, who mounted 
guard before the doors and chambers of 
the princesses. At table, in rising and 
going to bed, in undressing and dressing, 
queens and princesses were attended only 
by their women and maids ; and this an-* 
cient practice was retained by the queens 



• Such was the mode of life and occupation of the 
wife of the celebrated Due de Sully. See his Mcmoircs 
III. p. 218. 

f " Item, toutesles femmes qui demourent en Tostel le 
Roy a Paris soient ostees, c'est assavoir, la contre-pcintiere, 
ou celle QUI en son leu, la cousturiere, la femme bi.udran, 
ct toutes les autres qui soul en certain office." C rJc finance 
io Du Conge, p. 115. 

i) 2 
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of France so late as the sixteenth century. 
This system admitted of no deviations, ex- 
cept in cases of sickness, injournies, or im- 
minent perils. When St. Louis was danger- 
ously ill at Paris, he was attended by 
several of the ladies of honour belongino^ 
to the queen-mother.* His consort, on 
the other hand, previous to her delivery, 
which took place three days after she had 
received intelligence of the captivity of her 
husband in Egypt, hadaknight eighty years 
of age for her attendant. The hoary war- 
rior took the queen by the hand and com- 
forted her, whenever she started up in her 
sleep, and exclaimed with terror that her 
chamber was full of Saracens.-|- The 
same knight promised the queen that he 
would take her life before she should fall 
into the hands of the infidels. When the 
kings and princes had mothers, these were, 
as it would appear, the natural and some- 
times very severe lady-stewardesses of their 
daughters-in-law. Queen Blanche, the 
mother of St. Louis, would not suffer even 
her son to visit his wife at any other time 
than at night, when he went to bed with 

* Joinvilie, p. 24. 
t Hid. p. 84. 
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her.* The king, however, sometimes re- 
paired privily to the apartment of his. 
consort, and if, while he was there, the 
queen-mother chanced to approach, the 
yeomen of the guard, according to a pre- 
concerted signal, made a noise with their 
staves to give the king timely notice to 
withdraw. Blanche oilce found her son 
by the bed of the queen, whose life was in 
danger, in consequence of a miscarriage. 
Even on this occasion she would not suffer 
him to remain, but conducted him to the 
door, saying : ^^ Begone from this place, 
where you have nothing to do." The 
queen seeinsj this, exclaimed : " Alas ! you 
will not suffer me to see my lord either in 
life or death !'' — and immediately swooned, 
so that ehe was supposed to be actually 
dead. The king returned, and with great 
difficulty brought his wife again to her- 
self. 

It is necessary to make a careful dis- 
tinction between the domestic life of the 
princesses of the middle ages, and their 
public life on grand court-days, and other 
festive occasions. Even the sovereigns of/ 
the Carloving^an race, were accustomed 

to hold annually two grand court-days, 

- • 

• JwnvUle, p. 126, 127. 
d3 
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generally at Easter and Christmas, on 
which they appeared in the royal insignia, 
with the crown upon their heads, distri- 
buted rich clothes and costly presents 
among the grandees of their court and 
empire, and threw money among the 
common people.* The Aionarchs of the 
house of Capet continued these brilliant . 
galas, and after the example of the French 
kings, 'William the Conqueror introduced 
them in England, with this difference, 
that while the former confined them to 
Easter and All-Saints, they were held by 
the Norman at least thrice a year, that is 
to say, at the three great festivals, and 
each time all the vassals of the crown were 
invited by a circular letter from the king. 
Some writers termed these peri^Jical as- 
semblages crowned court-days, because 
the monarch appeared with the crown up- 
on his head : but they were more com- 
monly denominated either Cours plhiief^es^ 
solemielleSy pub/iques, generaleSy or ouve?*- 
tes. This practice of holding grand court- 
days, on which the kings or princes sum- 
moned theirpowerful vassals around them, 
gradually declined, because abundance of 



* See the fifth Dissertation of Du Cange, des cours ei 
festes solcmelles des Hois de Fiance, p. 157. 
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extraordinary occasions for solemn or 
public courts presented themselves to kings 
and princes. These occasions either arose 
out of the necessity of consulting with 
their faithful subjects on some apprehend- 
ed or intended war or crusade ; the coro- 
nations of kings ; the solemn reception 
of royal brides or newly married queens, 
or ambassadors, or other distinguished 
persons, to whom it was designed to do 
honour; the birth or nuptials of any of 
the children of the sovereigns ; the foun- 
dation and anniversaries of orders of 
knighthood ; or, finally, the mere desire to 
display their magnificence in brilliant fes- 
tivities, or their strength and expertness 
in arms at public tournaments, in hopes 
of gaining the affections of some admired 
object. In all the cases enumerated above, 
the principal nobility of the realm were 
commanded by proclamation or summons 
to repair at a specified time to the courts 
of the kings or princes : and this sum- 
mons, those who held places under the 
crown, and particularly hereditary offices, 
durst by no means disobey. To these 
summonses, to the vassals themselves, 
was in general added a command or re- 
quest from the kings^ and princes, or the 
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queens and princesses, to bring their wives 
and daughters along with them to court.* 
Splendid tournaments were announced by 
heralds, not only in the* dominions of the 
kings or princes by whom they were to be 
held, but likewise in all the adjacent 
countries. The festivities of the grand 
court-days consisted principally of solemn 
processions, tournaments, and magnifi- 
cent entertainments, followed by brilliant 
balls. In all these amusements the ladies 
took a share. The manner in which they 
participated in them is well worthy of no- 
tice, because it shews how the boasted 
courtesy of the ancient knights was ex- 
pressed ; in what cases it proved victori- 
ous over the rigid etiquette of the court, 
which however was not strictly enforced ; 
and on what occasions the respect due to 

• Thus, for instance, the young king Edward had mor« 
than 600 knights at his court on the grand court-day, 
which he held in 1327, in honour of John, Count of 
Hainault and his knights ; ** et Madame laRoyne," sayi 
{"roissart, ** tint sa cour, et sa feste au dortouer, et eut 
bien a sa table scans, soixante demoiselles, qu*elle avoit 
prinses, pour festoyer ledit Messire Jehan de Haynaut et 
see autres seigneurs." Vol. I. p. l6. On the institutioa 
of the Order of the Garter, ** Le Roy assembta de tous 
sons pays comtes, barons, et chevaliers ; et devoit etre ao 
compaignce laRoync d'Angleterre de trois cens dames et 
Damoiselles, toutes nobles, et gen tils-dames, et par^ 
richement de paremens semblables." Jlid. I. ck. 101^^ p.l i6. 
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the beauty and virtues of the other sex 
was obliged to give way to the reverence 
demanded by birth and rank. 

In the solemn processions of more an- 
cient times, much depended on this point, 
whether they were instituted in honour of 
females, as on occasion of the entry of 
royal or princely brides, or newly married 
queens and princesses into their future re- 
sidences ; or whether they were held by 
females of high rank in honour of distin- 
guisfied persons of the other sex. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth century, 
the brides of kings and princes, or newly 
married queens, made their solemn entry, 
either in magnificent, covered carriages,* 
in litters equally splendid, either covered 
or open, and drawn likewise by horses,*|* 

• For example, Isabel of Bavaria, on her first entry 
into Paris, Froissart,ll. ch. l64. p. 288, 89. In the l6tti 
century, the state"" carriages were so constructed that the 
ladies were seated before the doors which were open, in 
order that the people might not only see tlieir persons, but 
likewise their dress. In this manner appeared the 
Duchess Dowager of Lorrain, at the coronation of Charles 
IX. at Rhcims. ** She was seated," says Brantome, 
** in a splendid carriage which was drawn by four white 
Turkish norscs, all harnessed abreast, in the manner of a 
triumphal car. She was at the door highly dressed, &c." 
Dames Gal. II. p. 107. 

f As Isabel of Bavaria, in one of her subsequent en- 
tries into Paris, Froissart, IV. p. 2, 3. On this occa- 
sion, other ladies were in covered Utters, or in covered 
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but in general on horseback.;}; Ladies of 
distinction, whether they rode in coachei 
or on horseback, or were carried in chairs^ 
on these occasions, were almost always at- 
tended by men whose rank was not more 
than one or two d^rees below that of the 
ladies to whom the honour was intended 
to be paid. Hence it was an extraordi- 
nary courtesy, that the King of the Ro- 
mans elect, who was afterwards emperor, 
by the title of Frederic III. rode beside 
the litter of the duchess of Burgundy. -^ 
It was customary for kings to meet Uieir 
brides or their wives, or princes of infierior 
consequence to themselves, at the stair^ 
case, or at the door of the palace, where 
the ladies fell upon their knees, and were 
raised and embraced ; which last honoar 



carriages, or on horseback. Travelling, in litten was 
common in France till the end ofthese^'enteenthoentaiT.. 
Aladame de Scvigne, makes frequent mention of this 
mode of traveiiing in her Letters. 

X Forinsunce, Philippa of Lancaster, the bride of die 
Kinzof Portuj:*!, Froissart, IlL p. 1/2. In the TCtt 
1514, the English Princess Mary, the second mfe of 
Ix)uis XIL made her entry on a hacqufn^e, while her at- 
tendants rode in carriages. M^moires de Fleuran^es^ p. 
185. On the first entry of Louis XL into Paris, Pfaihp 
Duke of Burgundy, had the Duchess of Orleans bebind 
him on his charger, and before him the beautiful in&nt 
daughter of a citizen of Riris. Observ, surlet M^mokn 
de du Clereq. p. 52p, 

t Olivier de la Marches I. p. 59. 
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kings and princes paid also to the ladies 
of their retinue.* The practice of kissing 
ladies on their first presentation to distin* 
giiished persons of tiie other sex,'^- was as 
common as the kneeling of ladies on the 
same occasion-, or when they were pe- 
titioning or returning thanks for any fa- 
vour. In 1323, Isabel, Queen of England, 
not only implored the assistance of her 
brother Charles, King of France, on her 
knees,J but would also have knelt in 
token of her gratitude to John Count of 
Hainault, who promised her his aid,. and 
engaged that, in case he kept his word, she 
and her son should be his vassals for ever.^' 
In 1353, the two queen-dowagers Joanna 

• Sec the reception of Phillppa of Lancaster, in Frois' 
art. III. p. 172, /73, 175. 

i* Even popes kissed ladies who attended them, on the 
mouth, at least if they were akin to them. Froitsarl, III. 
p. 362. 

X '* Adoncques la dame 8*agenouilla, voulut le Roi ou 
non, tout has a terre*' &c. Froissari I. p. 5. 

§ ** Adoncques la Heine (qui se seoit et Messire Jehan 
de\'ant elle) se dre^a en estant, et se voulut agenonillcr, de 
la erande joye qu'elle avoit ; mais le gentil Messire Jehan 
se uiva appertement, et prit la Dame entre ses bras,etluidit : 
ne plaise a dieu que la Royne d^Angleterre face ce : 
inaiSyDaaie, reconfortez vous, sivous ate vouiezfaire ceque 
vous me promettez par courtoisie, je de^'iendray votre 
serf, et mon fils votre serf a tousjours : et mettrons toute 
}t Hoyaumed' Angleterreen votre abandon^ et a bon droit." 
Frousart, I. p. 17* 



^/. 
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and Blanche, as also Charles the Cruel, 
King of Navarre, returned thanks on their 
knees to the King of France for pardoning 
the latter the murder of the constable de 
Clisson, and restoring him again to fa- 
vour.* After the example of queens and 
princesses, other females of rank and 
quality fell on their knees before their 
benefactors ;'|- and it was esteemed a great 
courtesy when the knights prevented this 
obeisance, or quickly raised the kneeling 
ladies, and embraced them, or kissed tlieir 
hands according to the Italian custom.^ 
Reigning queens addressed their husbands 
no otherwise than, Mon Seigneur ^ my lord; 
and kings called their consorts not Ma- 
dame ^ but merely Dame ;§ and this term 
was used even by counts and lords, in 

* Fr (Assart, I. p. 177» 

i* As did the mother and her two daughters, whom the 
Chevalier Bayard rescued from death and violation at the 
taking of Brescia, lie de Bayard q. 51 pj 289- — and the 
wife of a counsellor of the parliament at Bourdeauxj be- 
fore M. de Vielleville, Mint, du March, de rielUvilie, 
II. p. 4. 

X Vie de Bayard, as above. At least such I take to be 
the signification of the following words : "Si leur toucha 
a toutes en la main.** 

§ The dying queen Philippa of England intreated her 
husband, with whom she had lived very happily during 
the period of their union to grant her three things. •* Le 
Roy tout en plorant et en larmoyant respondit et dit: 
Dame, demandez." And the queen said : ** Monseigneur,' 
je voas prie" &c. Froissart, I. p. 377, 



'* 
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Ipeaking to queens, if they were not the 
vassals of the latter.* In the fifteenth and 
sixteenth century, Madame was a title of 
honour that was given only to the wives 
of actual k nights. ^I" Other ladies whose 
husbands had not acquired that distinction 
were called Damoiselles, DemoiselleSy Mor- 
demoiselles. X After the honour of knight- 
hood was done away, or at least greatly 
diminished, by being so frequently con- 
ferred on the unworthy^ and even the wives 
of doctors began to assume the title of 
Madame, many ladies of distinction were 

♦ Thus, John count of Hainault, says to the queen of 
England, who came to implore his assistance: •* Certes 
Dame, veezcy votre Chevalier." The queen addressed 
him with Sire. Froissart, I. p. 7. 

f •* People piqued themselves not a little on having been 
in a battle, and hastened to the field as they would to a ju- 
bilee, one to secure the salvation of his soul, another to gain 
the honour of knighthood, and the appellation of Madame 
for his wife." Brantome Pies des Uommes illustres. III. p. 
178. " Now it is a custom in France, which has been od- 
8€r\'ed for ages, that damoyselles receive the title of Ma- 
dame, when their husbands are honoured with the rank 
of knighthood j and so tenacious are they of this honour, 
that they will not lose this quality, nor fail to take prece- 
dence of another, be she ever so rich, whose husband is not 
a knight." Cat loix Mimoires du Marechal de Hclleville, 
II. p. 104. 

J This custom continued till the conclusion of the six- 
teenth century, as may be seen by many passaces in 
Etotle Journal de Henri III. et Hairi IV. Even m the 
next century the celebrated Maintenon, was called Made- 
moiselie, after the death of her husband, the poet Scjirron. 
Ilisioire anioureuse dcs Gaulcs, IV. p. 85. 

\OU 11. E 
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either so modest, or so proud, that thejr 
would not take it till their husbands had 
been invested with some celebrated, royal, 
or princely order.* 

It was not till the latter half of the se- 
venteenth century, that the significations 
of the words Madame and Mademoiselle 
were changed to their present acceptation. 
It was customary in France, and at the 
court of Burgundy, till toward the end of 
the fifteenth century, for the kings and 
princes to give their relatives the compli- 
mentary epithet of beaux and belles,^ 



* " But Mademoiselle Espinay was so modest and dis- 
creet, that she would never be called Madame, and what 
is still more, she protested she never would receive that 
title till her husband became a knight of some order: 
despising the other kind of knighthood as too common, 
ana being indiscriminately conferred by the kings, on all 
persons in an army, without choice, or reapect of extrac- 
tion or merit ; sayins she should have too many compani- 
ons, among others, the wives of lawj-ers ; for she knew at 
least a dozen presidents and counsellors, who were not a 
little vain of that quality, which they declared they had 
deserved by going through their entire course of law, on 
account of wnich they had been admitted to the degree of 
doctors." Carloix Mem, dc yielleville, as above. 

f ** Est aussi a s^avoir que quand les Roys, Roynes, 
Ducqs, Duchesses, Princesses, ont des parents, niepces, 
cousins-germains et autres de grand linage, puisqu'ils sont 
de sang royal, les doibvent appeller beaux-nepueux, belles- 
niepces, beaux-cousins, belles-tantes et belles-cousines** &c. 
Les honneurs de la Cour, p. 262. The nobles and gentry 
were not permitted to use the same appellations, p. 203. 
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As princes and knights were frequently 
mbsent from their residences, it was not 
rarely the case that females had to do 
the honours of the house, and to receive 
distinguished guests with all the ceremony 
due to their dignity. On these occasions, 
it was necessary to consider, not only the 
rank of the guests, but whether the lady 
who was to receive them, lay under any 
obligations to them or not. If the guests 
were of much higher rank than the host- 
ess, or she was under particular obliga- 
tions to them, she walked or rode a con- 
siderable distance to meet the strangers. 
Thus the beautiful Countess of Salisbury 
descended from her castle, when King 
Edward was coming to pay her a visit, 
directed all the gates to be thrown wide 
open, went out beyond them to meet her 
august guest, knelt before him, conducted 
him first into the hall of the knights, and 
afterwards into his bed-chamber. She 
then withdrew for a shoit time, in order 
to pay due honour to the retinue of the 
monarch, but soon returned to amuse the 
king till dinner time, on which she ac- 
companied him to table.* Soon after- 

• Fioissart, I. ch. 78. p. 93, 94. 

E 2 
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wards, the Countess of Blois, in Bretagne, 
went out from her castle to meet Sir Wal- 
ter Mauny,, and other English knights who 
had rescued her from her enemies, and re- 
j)eatedly kissed her deliverers, and their 
attendants.* When the Dauphin, after- 
wards Louis XI. sought protection of Phi- 
lip, Duke of Burgundy, from the perse- 
cution of his father, the wives of the duke 
and his son, together with a princess of 
Cleves went, on his arrival, to the outer- 
most gate of the palace; and as he alight- 
ed from his horse, threw themselves upon 
their knees before him.-J- The heir to the 
French crown would have given the pre- 

cecience lo cue c4\av^«&w^v, «^4«v^ s^a.Aw«wv« 4a<wa 
his arm to conduct her back to the pa- 
lace; but the Princess of Burgundy de- 
clined the intended honoiir saying, that it 
did not belong to her. On this point a 
dispute then took place, and lasted more 
than a quarter of an hour. At length the 
Dauphin was obliged to take the place of 
honour, and to suffer the duchess to con- 

• Froissarl, I. ch. 82. p. 90. '* Lors descendit la 
Comtesse du Chastel, a joycuse chere : et vint baiscr Mes- 
sire Gautier de Manny, et ses compaignons, les uns apivs 
ics aulre'^, deux fois ou trois, comme vaillance dame.** 

f Les honncurs de la Cour, p. 209, ^^^ following pages* 
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duct him to his apartment, where she took 
leave of him, with a low curtesy. Oh 
going out to meet him, the train of the 
duchess was borne by one of her ladies of 
honour, and that of her daughter-in-law, 
the Countess de Charolois, by a gentleman 
belonging to the court. As soon as the 
princesses perceived the Dauphin, the 
train-bearers withdrew. From that mo- 
ment, the countess de Charolois supported 
her train herself; a gentleman, indeed, as- 
sisted the dutchess to bear her's, but she 
had herself one hand continually engaged 
with it. The duchess never suffered any 
of her dishes to be brought to table cover- 
ed, and either these or her wines to be 
previously tasted in the presence of the 
Dauphin, though both were customaiy 
with persons of her rank. On the con- 
trary, she herself tasted and brought the 
pastry and confectionary, after dinner, to 
the Dauphin, and the Princess of Cleves 
poured out his wine. 

When Charles VIII. of France, on his 
march to Naples, approached the city of 
Turin, the duchess-dowager Blanche, of 
the house of Montferrat, rode out to meet 
him, in the most splendid attire, with a 
great retinue of ladies and. of knights; 
conducted her royal guest into the capital^ 

£3 
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presented her young son to him at the 
gate of the palace, and offered him what- 
ever herself, or her country, had to give. 
This was by no means an empty compli- 
ment. She pawned her own valuable jew- 
els, and those belonging to her famijy, and 
thus raised a considerable sum for the use 
of the needy monarch.* 

As men of high distinction honoured 
ladies of inferior rank with ia kiss, so la- 
dies of high rank, even in the sixteenth 
century, conferred the same salute on men 
of lower condition.-|- When the emj>eror 
Ferdinand I. during the audience in which 
the Marshal de Vielleville had first pro* 
posed the match between the princess 
Elizabeth and the young king Charles IX. 
of France, presented his niece to the 
French ambassador, the princess would 
have given him a kiss. M. de Vielleville, 
at first declined with a low bow, the too. 
great honour that was inleniled him.:|; 
As the princess, however, insisted on pay-* 
ing him this compliment, the marshal ac- 

* Brantome Fcmmes Gal. II. p. 110, 111. 

f Qiiccii Blanche, mother of ^5t. Lruiis, kissed a young 
German prince on the forehead, from a motive of piety, 
because she heard that hb mother, St. Elizabeth of Th»- 
ringia, had been accustomed to do tlic same. JoinvilU^ 
p. 22. 

X CarUnx Mim, de VtellevUle, IV. p. 309. 
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quiesced, and declared that he regarded 
liie salute as the greatest honour he had 
ever experienced during his whole life; 
adding, that the princess must permit him 
to kiss her hand, in token of his continual 
obedience, and everlasting devotion, to a 
princess who was destined one day to 
reign over him as a queen. At his audi* 
ence of leave M. de Vielleville, put a very 
beautiful diamond ring on the finger of 
the destined bride of his sovereign. ITie 
princess graciously accepted the present, 
and honoured the marshal with a third 
kiss.* To many of my readers, it will 
perhaps appear less extraordinary that an 
illustrious and virtuous princess should 
kiss the ambassador of a great monarch, 
than that the beautiful and fevourite mis- 
tresses of kings should be suffered to con - 
fer the same Kind of salute on any other 
persons than their royal lovers. Henry 
IV. commanded the fair Gabrielle d'Etr^s, 
to take off the mask, which it was then 
usual to wear, and to kiss his friend d'Au- 
bign^.-|- On another occasion, when the 
Marshal de Bassompierre respectfully 

♦ *' Et lui mectant cette belle et rich^ bague au doit, 
elle I'honora du troisiesme baiser." itfif'm de Vtelleville, 
IV.- p. 323. 

t Mimoires de la Fie de T, A. d'Auhign^. p. 13^. 
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kissed the same lady's robe, Henry pur- 
posely withdrew to give his mistress an 
opportunity of kissing the marshal on the 
mouth.* As ladies of distinction were 
accustomed to give those knights, to whom 
they intended to do honour, or to express 
their gratitude, one or more kisses on the 
mouth, and the knights kissed the hands 
of the ladies in token of devotion, hand 
and mouth became the watchword of inno- 
cent and respectful love ; and even those 
who had already obtained, or had hopes of 
obtaining the last favours, never requested 
of their feir ones any thing else thaahand 
and mouth.-f- 

The preceding facts are not calculated to 
inspire any high opinion of the respect 
paid by the ancient knights to the fair 
sex. That respect was universally super- 
seded by deference, to rank and birth. If 
ladies happened to be one, or a few de- 
grees inferior in rank to the knights to 
whom they wished to do honour, or by ' 

* Memoir es de Bassomp. I. p. 48. 

•f The Chevalier Bayard, however, was perfectly seri- 
ous, when he requested only mouth and hancl of Madame 
de Fluras." ** Je suis assure," said he, ** nue je n'en auray 
ja/nais que la bouche et les mains ; car Je vous requ^nr 
d*autre chose je perdrois ma peine ; aussi sur mon amc 
j'aymerob mieux mourir, que vous presser de deshonneiir.*' 
Uut, du ChevaL Bayard, p. 64. 
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whom they were received, they were 
^obliged to kneel before them Hke slaves, 
and to wait upon them like menial ser- 
vants. 

Very different was the relative situation 
of knights and ladies at tournaments, 
which ^ may justly be called the most 
splendid of all the festivities and the most 
interesting of all the divei'sions of the 
middle ages. The same etiquette, which, 
under the circumstances already mention- 
ed, degraded female virtue and beauty 
very far below the adventitious superiority 
in point of birth and rank possessed by the 
other sex, and reduced even princesses to 
be the maid-seryants^ as it were^ of princes 
still niore illustrious ; that same etiquette, 
in contradiction with itself, exalted at tour- 
naments female beauty and virtue, and in 
general the former alone, very far above, 
not only all the advantages of rank and 
condition, but also the most transcendent 
excellence in men, and constituted them 
umpires, who could decide on the merits 
of the most illustrious and the most noble, 
and dispense fame, rewards, and punish- 
ments with almost arbitrary power. I 
must here briefly recal to the memory of 
the reader, what has been treated more 
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circumstantially in the former volume (4 
this work. 

One of the most important requisitions 
preparatory to solemn tournaments was, 
that the helmets, and coat of arms of the 
kings, princes, and knights, who intend- 
ed to display proofs of their strength and 
valour, should be publicly exhibited. This 
was done with a view that the ladies might 
mark the helmet of every knight who had 
injured their honour either m word of 
deed, and thereby exclude him from the 
approaching tournament. If the exclud- 
ed knights were found guilty, they were 
beaten most severely, till they begged par- 
don of the ladies whom they had offend- 
ed, and obtained their forgiveness. With 
this right of punishment enjoyed by the 
ladies, was united a still more extensive 
privilege of shewing favour. Previous to 
the opening of the tournament, they chose 
a knight, called the Chexmlier des Dames j 
and distinguished him by a veil affixed to 
a. lance, for the purpose of taking under 
his protection, in the name of the ladies, 
and skreening from merited punishment, 
any knight, who in the tumult of the 
contest might happen to transgress the 
laws by which it was governed. Previous 
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to the opening of every tournament, all 
the princes, lords, and knights who en- 
tered the lists, paid ' their homage to the 
ladies, assembled on lofty scaffolds superb- 
ly decorated, called themselves the ser- 
vants of love, and as such wore the co- 
lours or the livery of the fair-ones to whom 
they had dedicated their services : nay, 
they even demanded of their ladies, not 
only some pledge of love, such as a pro- 
tecting amulet, but also the watch-word by 
which they were to animate their courage, 
and to make themselves known amid the 
dangers of the conflict. When the grand 
combat was over, they broke another 
lance in honour of the ladies, and then in 
anxious expectation, awaited from the de- 
cision of those females who were either 
the sole, or at least joint arbitresses, the 
thanks or praises of superior valour, which 
were given to the conquerors by the no- 
blest, the most virtuous, and the most 
beautiful of their number. Many knights 
carried their zeal in the service of the fair 
to such a height, as to impose on them- 
selves painful privations, and voluntary 
penances, till they should have performed 
extraordinary achievements of valour, in 
honour of their ladies.* Others vowed 

* Among the young English warriors, who in 1 336, 
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not to cover some particular part of th^ 
body for a certain period, even in battlei 
as though they were more effectually se* 
cured by the protection of their goddesses^ 
than by the strongest armor.-^ Others 
made vows to travel for a time through all 
the regions of Christendom^ and compel 
every knight they met to acknowledge 
their ladies to be the fairest ; or to conti-- 
nue their peregrinations till they had van- 
quished a certain number of knights, and 
obliged them to present themselves to the 
ladies of the conquerors as their slaves.-f- 

All these asseverations of entire devo- 
tion, all these vows, apparently so pas- 



repaired to Valenciennes to make war upon the King of 
France, were se\'eral who had one of their eyes bound 
up. " And there were among them," sap' Froissart, 
** beveral young eentlemen who had each one eye covered 
with cloth : and it was reported, that they had TOwed to 
ladies of their country, to see only with one eje till they 
should have performed some feats of valoiu* in the king- 
dom of France." Froissart, I. p. 37. 

* This is the subject of the ancient romance, des trots 
Chevaliers et del Chanise, in Sf. Palaye, III. p. 138. — 
Three knights courted at the same time tlie favour of a 
lady. The lady gave one of her ser\'ants a shirt to take to 
the three lovers with this message ; that she would bestow 
her hand and heart on him who should have courage> and 
love sufficient to put on the shirt instead of a cuirass, and 
thus equipped, to sustain a serious conflict. 

f Such a vow was made by Galeazzo of Milan, m 
honour of Joanna, Queen of Naples. Biantumc Dames 
lUuslres, p. 370, 378. 
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sionate, and all these sacrifices were no- 
thing but vain ostentation, nothing but 
the affectation of ardent love and refined 
feelings, of which, during the whole age 
of chivalry, very few were susceptible, and 
indeed none but those who had become 
heroes of virtue and pure attachment, 
without the gaudy tinsel of knight-erran- 
try. Because the idolatrous homage paid 
to the ladies was mere hypocrisy, for this 
very reason it was carried beyond the limits 
of truth and nature, and at the same time, 
contradicted by the lives, or the general 
conduct of the knights. Never, during 
tlie whole of the middle ages, were more 
females of quality, married and unmarri- 
ed, seduced, carried off, and violated, than 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
which may be styled the very flower of 
the age of chivalry.* In the last-men- 
tioned period, when the licentious war- 
riors had taken besieged towns, or scaled 
strong castles, it was the common right of 
war to ravish all the females, and even 
afterwards to put them to a cruel death.*^ 

• See lUstoire de Messire Jean dc Boucicaut, 4ta. p. 
143. 

f " Nul des Seigneurs n'y estoit fau chasteau de Poys^ : 
fore deux belles Damoiselles, fiUes au seigneur de Poys ; 
(^ui UMt eussent est^ vio\6es, si n'eussent este deuK Cheva- x 
here d*Angleterre : Measire Jehan Chandos^ et Ic Sire 

VOL. II. F 
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The same knights who violated the wives 
and daughters of their enemies, made no 
scruple to debauch the wives and children 
of their friends and vassals, and gave 
themselves no kind of concern if the right 
of retaliation was exercised upon their 
own. 

If, notwithstanding these facts, farther 
proof were still required, that the homage 
paid to the fair, of which the knights of 
former times made such a parade, especi- 
ally at toiimamente, was not the result of 
pure and genuine respect; this might 
easily be found in the ludicrous exaggera- 
tions of their idolatry. The very festivals 
of fools in the middle ages, were not more 
absurd than the Courts of Love, and the 
Orders of Love ; the latter of which, in- 
deed, numbered many martyrs of their unex- 
ampled folly, but not of genuine affection. 
The proofs of gallantry exhibited by va- 
rious knights at the Burgundian Court, in 
the fifteenth century, were perfectly con- 
sonant with the spirit of the more ancient 
courts and orders of love. 



Basset." Froissart, I. p. 147» The few exceptions to 
the general usage of war were owing to such men as 
Boucicaut, du Gucsclin, Saintr^> Chandos, Bayard> &c. 
The ancient right of war was practised during tne greatest 
part of (be lixtecnth century. 
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In the year 1468, at the magnificent 
tournament held by the Bastard of Bur- 
gundy, in honour of the Princess Marga- 
ret of England, the second wife of Charles 
the Bold, a Burgundian knight, Jehan de 
Chassa, applied by the following letter, 
addressed to the ladies assembled on that 
occasion, for permission to be present at 
the exercises of chivalry : 

" iligli and mighty prince and lady, 
and you, my other gracious princesses ami 
ladies,^ permit a knight-slave, bom in the 
kingdom of . servitude,* to announce to 
yQu his arrival in this noble city, and 
that in the company of a lady-errant to 
whose guidance he has been committed by 
his fair mistress. The knight-slave can 
with truth assert, that he has during his 
whole life, been held in sei'vitude by a 
lady, and that, though she gave encou- 
ragement to his hopes, yet she never could 
tesolve to accept him for her servant. As 
his lorve-sickness increased to such a degree 
that he was no longer able to endure its 
torments, he ventured, in a state of de- 
spairing hope, to implore mercy, favour, 
and an alleviation of his pain, of which 



• *' un chevalier e^lave^, n^ du Royaume d*Es- 

cbvonicJ' Olivier de la Marchc^li, \J{). 

V 2 
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hr knew liiniMjIf to be unworthy, but 
which he conroived he had deserved by 
hifi true niid constant devotion.* Not- 
\iithHtanding thinhntrible request, the ftaid 
htdy Htili rontiniied in her hant^hty in- 
dinen;nre, her dihobedi<*nce to love, and 
her uvfri^rt of that feniale virtue, eom- 
j)a«»ion, and deprived him of all hone of 
ever enjoying happincM in this world ; so 
that he retired, full of indignation and 
anguish, to a «(olitary habitation among 
roelcH, mountains, and traekless forests, 
and there hved nine months on nothing but 
sorrow, sighs, and tears. Had this sf^ite 
lasted a little longer, the afllicted knight 
would soon have elosed his earthly career. 
But when the lady received inf<'llig<»nce of 
tiis condition, she was tonchc*d with re- 
morse for her culpable ingratitude, and 
sirnt the said lady-errant to r<*present to 
him, that the raptures of love must be 
]iurchased by patience, longsuflering, and 

* Tlif^i* ftnfitVM'<in ntid contwdlrtion*! tipftt^r mU] mone 
i»trik'fffi^ in \Uv. or'tyiuul, ** 'VouuUm Irdit (!h(;ra* 
li'T, y^r muliuVic (VauKmr ayuniv^'c, Ump^utttunii tiourrte 
( M uju r.ttutr, A mntfiv.ri V'Aui;,(ftPit\i*n^f ct tmvaiiliihle prttic, 

(\f rr<)ii/rir tniM'ric(;rdr, grace ct giirrdon d'Hnumrn, woy 
uruifit ifidigflte dc I'livoir, inain Unit4iif<r;yi'}» Tnvoir Joynu- 
luffii mcrite et dnMrrvy/' Oiiviir (U la Manhi^ IL p, 
I7J. 
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jmanifold tribulations; that the higher is 
the price paid for its pleasures, «o much 
the more exquisite is the enjoyment ; and 
that in love there is no greater crime than 
despair. The lady therefore exhorted the 
knight-slave to indulge hope instead of de- 
spair, and to take courage instead of yielding 
to pusillanimity. Tlie lady-errant likewise 
persuade<l him to undertake a journey, in 
order to dissipate his grief; the fair one 
promising to accompany him for a whole 
yciar, for the purpose of consoling him in 
his affliction, and giving his mistress an 
account of his adventures. The knight 
followed this counsel, though he is from 
$clavonia, and has no acquaintance in 
these regions. But as the said knight re- 
collected that even divers infidels, espe- 
cially the valiant Saladin, had come to 
France to acquire glory, and that they had 
experienced the most honourable recep- 
tion in this noble kingdom ; but, induced 
more particularly by the fame and the 
aublime virtues of the exalted house of 
Burgundy, and the report that foreigner*- 
were no where better received, and that 
the exereises and feats of chivalry were no 
where more studiously cultivated than by . 
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that noble house, he repaired hither ift 
company with the lady-errant, and met 
with his first fortunate adventure in the 
noble enterprize of the knight of the gold- 
en tree, and the commencement of this 
brilliant tournament. He therefore in- 
treats the sublime princess and lady, the 
Duchess of Burgundy, and the other 
princesses and ladies, to use their interest 
with the high and mighty Lord and Duke 
of Burgundy, to procure permission for 
him to take part in this &mou8 touma-» 
nient," &c. 

To this same tournament came a dwarf^ 
riding upon a little white poney, having a 
petition in his left; hand, and suspended 
from his right arm a key to a mysterious 
castle, whicn slowly advanced behind him. 
When the dwarf, and the castle which 
contained a Count de Iloussy on horse- 
back, and in complete armour, arrived in 
front of the ladies' scaffold, he handed to 
them a petition, to the following effect : 

" Sublime, illustrious, and noble prin- 
cesses and ladies! The knight who is 
held a prisoner by his lady, most respect-' 
fully salutes you. His situation is briefly 
this. Danger possesses the key «f this 
prison, and has placed it in the hands of 
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Little Hope.* The knight will never be 
able to procure his release from this 
dungeon, unless through your favour and 
compassion. The captive knight there- 
fore implores you, sei-ene princesses, and 
noble ladies, that you would assemble your 
virtuous council, (for among many, there 
might be one, to whom Danger would not 
refuse the delivei'ance of the knight) to 
the end that tittle Hope, who conducts 
him, may be commanded to release the 
prisoner from his irksome confinement, 
for otherwise he cannot take part in the 
present tournament, and assist in finishing 
the adventure of the golden tree, which he 
desires no less ardently than the honour 
to remain the faithful servant of the illus- 
trious princesses, and all the other noble 
ladies." 

The petition of the knight was taken 
into consideration, and the ladies soon di- 
rected that he should be released. The 
dwarf opened the door, and out sprung 
the Count de Roussy, on a horse beauti- 
fully caparisoned and clad in complete 
armour. 

A third knight was conducted into the 

* Son cas est tel, que daneer tient la clef de ceste pri« 
ton et Va mis ^s mains de petit espoir. Oliv, de Iq mot* 
€hf, II. p. 18S. 
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lists by a beautiful young lady^ who bore 
the appellation of the Dame Blanche. She 
was dressed in white satin^ was seated on 
a white horse, and dehvered to the ladies 
a poetic petition^ in which she iQforme4 
them that the knight whom she conducted^ 
was her servant, and that slie therefore re* 
quested permission for him to shew his 
prowess at the tournament of the knight 
of the golden tree, in order that he might 
thereby render himself more worthy of 
her love.* If the gallantry of the ancient 
knights was not ludicrous idolatry, it must 
however be admitted to have been child- 
ishplay. 

Tournaments were always concluded 
with a splendid dinner or supper, accord- 
ing to the time of day at which they were 
held. At these entertainments the ladieq 
were also present, but they figured at them 
in a very different manner tlian is com-^ 
monly imagined. 

At court entertainments two points de» 
manded particular attention ; that is to say, 
whether they were given on grand court- 
days or not ; and whether the consorts of 
the kings and princes, who provided the 
banquet, belonged to those who designed 

• Oiiv. de la Marche, IL 175, 17O, 
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to do honour to others, or to maintain the 
dignity of the crown and house, or rather 
to the number of such as were themselves 
intended to be honoured. In each of these 
cases a different order or etiquette was 
observed ; but all of them were governed 
by this rule, that the ladies and gentlemen, 
who were not of the first rank, should 
never be seated promiscuously at the same 
table, but that the ladies should alwavs be 
placed by themselves at one, and the gen- 
tlemen at another. 

When kings and princes intended to do 
honour to their brides, or newly married 
consorts, these, together with the princesses 
of the house, or the principal ladies who 
had accompanied them, were seated at the 
table of the sovereign ; but all the other 
ladies were assembled at one or more 
tables. Thus, at the first grand entertain- 
ment given by Charles VI. in honour of 
his consort, Isabel of Bavaria, after her 
solemn entry into Paris, besides some 
bishops, the young queen, and a King of 
Armenia, none but princesses belonging 
to the royal family were seated at the 
table of die king.=* At two other tables, 
that went all round the palace^ more than 

♦ Froissart, IV. p. 5. 
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five hundred other ladies were enteitaiii- 
ed."^ At the banquet given by Charles 
the Bold^ the day after his nuptials with 
the English princess Margaret, only the 
mother of tlie princess, and the Duchess of 
Norfolk were seated at the table of the 
duke, because his mother and his bride 
ate in their own apartments. TThe other 
English ladies were entertained at a se- 
cond, and the gentlemen at a third table.*}* 
According to the same rules^ Count Gaston 
de Foix placed his illustrious and noble 
guests of both sexes, at the splendid din- 
ner to which he invited the whole court 
of France. 

When kings or princes and their con- 
sorts, or mothers, designed on grand court- 
days, jointly to maintain the honour of 
the crown or family, and to honour the 
assembled princes and gentlemen, together 
with their wives and daughters, the rules 
observed were widely different. The 
kings and princes then ate at one, and 
their consorts or mothers at another table. 
At the table of the kings, were seated the 

* A deux autres tables tout environ le palaU seoyeqt 
plus de cinq cens di'ruoisellcs. 

t Aux autres deux tables furent en Tunc toutes Ie» 
Dauies, et en Tautre tous les cavaliers ct seigneurs Anglois^ 
Olio, de la Marche, II. p. Ilia. 
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pTiticipal nobles and gentlemen^ and at 
that of the queens, the princesses and 
ladies of the highest distinction. For the 
other knights, as well as for the ladies of 
inferior rank, who had assembled at the 
court of the queen, there were separate 
tables. Thus St. Louis, at the grand 
court-day, which he held at Saumur, dined 
with his princes and lords in one hall, and 
^aeen Blanche, with her ladies in another; 
and .both were served on the occasion by 
the chief vassals of the crown.* Agree- 
ably to the same etiquette, the young 
king Edward of England, in 1327, enter- 
tained his princes and lords in one apart- 
ment, and the queen-mother feasted her 
ladies in another.-|- At the nuptials of 
Charles VII. in 1413, the princes ^nd 
gentlemen ate at two tables in the king's 
dining room, and the princesses and ladies 
at the same number in that of the queen ; 
and at the latter, not a single guest of the 
other sex was present. J 

When kings or great princes and their 
consorts did not hold a regular court, 



• Joinvilhy p. 21, 22. 

•f Froistgrty I. p. 14. 

J ** Et disnoient le jour de nopces toutos ks Dames on 
la salle ou la Royne disnoit, et nul homme n*y esloit 
assb." Les Honncurs de la (Jour, p. 195. 
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they frequently ate together, and invited 
to their tables gentlemen and ladies, who 
could not have expected such an honour 
on grand court-days. In 1454, the consort 
of Philip the Good, of Burgundy, gave a 
splendid dinner, eight days after the nup- 
tials of her son the Count of Charolois, 
and invited to it all the ladies of Lisle, 
These ladies dined, without exception, at 
the tables of the two princesses, because 
the latter were prevented by the absence 
of the reigning duke from holding any 
regular court-day.* In 1387, several 
French knights repaired to the court of 
the Duke of Lancaster, to challenge the 
English knights to honourable combat. 
After it had ended without accident, the 
duke invited the French knights to his 
table, and placed the most illustrioua of 
these strangers by the side of his wife. 
After the repast, the duchess took MeR- 
sire Regnaud le Roye by the hand, and 
conducted him into the audience cham- 



• " Huit jours apres les nopces, Madame Isabeau, U 
Duchesse, fit un beau banquet, ou toutcs les Dames de 
Ijille furent, mais on s'assit toutes ensemble, comme par 
coustume Ton fait en banquet, sans que Mesdumes iinstent 
JEtai, comme k tel cad ap])ertenoit." Leg Uonqeurs de /« 
Cour,p, 187. 
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ber, where she conversed with him, till 
the wine and confectionary were brought.* 

As the ladies were thus invariably sepa- 
rated from the cavaliers at these court 
banquets, the latter had, on such occasions, 
no other opportunity of exercising courtesy 
toward the female part of the com- 
pany, than when the kings and princes, 
with the lords and knights w^hom they 
had enteiiained, proceeded after the repast, 
to the dining-rooms of their consorts and 
their ladies, or joined them after they had 
risen from table in the audience-chamberj 
or great saloon for the reception of com- 
pany.-|- The escorting of ladies to and 
from tournaments, banquets, and balls, 
likewise aflbrded another opportunity for 
sliewing courtesy, but very little for con- 
versation, because the ladies went and re- 
turned, either on horseback, or in litters 
and coaches. J 

The society and conversation were much 
more free and unreserved at the entertain- 
ments, which follo\ved the tournaments 
held without great ceremony in the lat- 
ter part of the age of chivalry, by cele- 
brated knights and their friends and ac- 

• Froissarf, III. ch. 59. p. 183. 
'f Froiasart, IV. p. 8. 
t Hid. 
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quaintance, at the request of certain indU 
vidual ladies, or in honour of the ladies of 
some particular city. To these banquets 
the young cavaliers conducted the ladies 
by the arm, and ate in their company at 
the tables of those knights, who had di^ 
rected the tournament, or had gained the 
highest prizes. During this attendance, as 
well as at the repast, they conversed with- 
out restraint on love or other sprightly 
subjects, which were never introduced at 
the ceremonious entertainments given by 
the court.* Knights and esquires, who 
made a point of observing the rules of an-* 
cient courtesy, and duly practising the art 
of love,-|- were obliged to praise the beauty 
and virtue of their ladies beyond all mea- 
sure ; to be so much the more loud and 
zealous in the commendation of virtue, the 
oftener it had been sacrificed to them ; 
and finally, to agi-ee in every point with 

* *' Vous eussiez veu Ics jeunes gciitilshommes prendre 
Ics dames (laur dessous ies bras, et icelles mener parlans 
d'amours et aiitres joyeulx devis jusqu'au logis du diet bon 
chex'alier.'* Pie de Batjard, ch. x. p. 4(). - In more an- 
cient times, larse compauics of knights and ladies were di* 
Arided into couples, so that a knight and a lady were placed 
together at a small table^ and ooth ate out of one dish, 
which was termed, manfrer a la meme ecueile. Grand 
€tAussi, III. 268. from tlic Roman de Perc^ore$i, 

f Sec the Instructions d Amour from the ancient PhH 
venial poets iu St. Paiai/e, II. p. i44« 5 and 6. 
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the ladies of their hearts, even in contra- 
diction to the manifest truth, and the evi-' 
dence of their senses. It was impossible 
that men who served their mistresses as 
though they had been capricious or evil 
deities^ and flattered them that they might 
the more readily effect their ruin, could 
ever feel for them the genuine sentiments 
of love, regard^ or esteem. 

If the ceremonious entertainments at 
courts had not been rendered insipid by 
the exclusion of the society aiKl conversa- 
tion of men^ still the punctilious or rigid 
etiquette of the more remote periods, must 
have made them highly disagreeable. 
Notwithstanding all the precision of the 
laws of ancient etiquette, perplexing dis- 
putes concerning rank arose at almost 
every entertainment given by the court, at 
which several hundreds of ladies were as- 
sembled, and the manner of deciding them, 
always produced dissatisfaction in one of 
the parties. At the courts of France and 
Burgundy, it was a general rule that ladies 
should take the rank of their husbands. 
According to this principle, at the nupti- 
als of Charles VII. of France, a Countess 
of Namur was placed at the ladies' table, 
below all the other countesses, except one. 
In the middle of the entertainment, the 

G 2 
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king entered the queen's dining-room, and 
conducted the Countess of Namur to the 
queen's table, that, during the remainder 
of the repast, she might, in quality of his 
near relative, enjoy the honour due to her 
illustrious birth.* The greatness of this 
honour may be estimated by the follow- 
ing fact : Isabel, Duchess of Burgundy, 
by birth a princess of Portugal, went m 
1445, to Paris, and resided for seven weeks 
at the court of France. During all this 
time, she was not once invited either to 
the king's, or to the queen's table. The 
Dauphiness, however, paid her frequent 
visits, and the two princesses were often 
inseparable companions for two or three 
successive days.-f- 

The etiquette which elevated kings and 
princes so much above the rest of man- 
kind, and rendered birth and rank the 
only standard of human worth, was en- 
forced only on the grand court-days, when 
the monarch or the j>rince was surround- 
ed with all the insignia and pomp of his 
exalted station. Excepting these occa- 
sions, sovereigns displayed much greater 

• ** qii'il falloit que le demeurant dii disnerclle fust 

assise coipmesa cousine gennaine, et la fit asseoir k la table 
de la Koyne. Les Jlonneurs de la Cour, p. 195. 

t IbuL p. 207. 
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condescension, and the nobility and citi- 
zens, mingled more frequently and famili- 
arly than in later times. . 

On the death of Charles VII. Philip, 
Duke of Burgundy, conducted the ci-rfe- 
vant Dauphin, who then succeeded to the 
throne by the the title of Lo.uis XI. to his 
capital, and resided for some time with 
his illustrious guest, whom he had enter- 
tained for several years with the affection 
of a brother and the generosity of a 
prince. During his visit to Paris, he gave 
frequent and magnificent entertainments 
and balls in honour of the ladies ; and to 
these festivities, the wives and daughters 
of the principal citizens of Paris were aU 
ways invited.* Louis XI. very often dined, 
not only with the members of the parlia^ 
ment, but also at the houses of other of- 
ficers of the crown, and inhabitants of the 
metropolis; and besides princesses and 
ladies, the wives and daughters of the most 
respectable citizens of Paris were always 
present at these entertainments .-|- Even 

* ** Le Due de Bourgogne estoit loge en sa nuiison 
d'Artois auquel lieu il fit par pKisieurs fois, ct conime 
tons les jours, grande asseniblee de Dames, de Dainoiselles^ 
ct aiissi des plus notables Boiiigeoises de la ville, et leuv 
<lonnoit grans soupers ei grans banquets" &c. Olivier de 
U Marche, 11. p-. o2. 

t Le Roi awec ke seigneurs, ei auciHM gentikboauMS 

G 3 ^ 
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the consort of Louis XI. did not hesitate 
to accept an invitation to the house of the 
first president of the parliament, who not 
only provided a magnificent repast, biit 
likewise four richly ornamented baths for 
the accommodation of her majesty. The 
queen, it is true, was prevented by a slight 
indisposition from using the latter, but 
her princesses and attendants were far 
from despising them, and into one of these 
baths, a lady of honour to the queen de- 
scended, in company with the wife of a 
citizen of Paris.* 

The kings and princes of ancient times 

de sa maison soupperent en Thostel de Maistre Guillaume 
de Corbie lore Conseiller en sa Cour de Parltnicnt . . . et 
la y fuL'cnt plusicurs Danioisclles et honnestes et I^urgeoi- 
scs dudit lieu de Paris. Kt en ce temps le Roy estant au 
dit lieu de Paris, fist de ^randes, honnestes et bonnes 
cheres en divers lieux et hostels de Paris. Lcs Chiotuqu4S 
de Louis XL p. 10. See also p. QQ, and p. 50. 

* La Reyne, accomjMigrK^e de niadit J^anic de Boar- 
bon, et Mademoiselle Botuie de Savoye, soeur de la Reyne, 
et plu-iieurs autrcs Dames de sa convpaignie soupperent en 
rhostel de Maitre Jean Dauvet premier president en par- 
kment, et elles furcut receOcs et fesioyees moult noDle* 
ment, et a grande largesse, et y, eut faits (juatre mviilt 
beaux bains, et richement ornc^z, croyant que la Reyne se 
y dust baigner, dont elle ne tist rien, pource qu*elle se sen- 
tit un peu mal dispos^e et aussi que le temps estoit dan- 
fereux; nu-.isen Tun desdits bains se y bai^nerent niadite 
)ame de Bourbon, Mademoiselle Bonne de Savoye, et en 
Vautre bain au joignant se baignerent Madame de Mont- 
glat, et Perrette Cnalons, Boargeoisc de Paris, et la iircut 
bonne chere. Lcs Chrotdques de Lwis XI. p. 64, 6^. 
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were nearly ia the same situation as the 
noble families in the small towns and 
large villages of Germany, at the present 
day. When they wished, on other occa- 
sions besides coui^-days, to enjoy the plea* 
sures of mixed company, and the amuse- 
ment of dancing, they were obliged to 
have recourse to the wives and daughters 
of the principal inhabitants of their capi- 
tals ; because their consorts, and the other 
princesses had scarcely any ladies about 
their persons, except their actual attend- 
ants, and the number of these was but 
very small. 

Another reason why the wives and 
daughters of citizens were invited during 
the latter portion of the middle ages, to 
the entertainments and balls given by the 
court, was the increasing power, opulence, 
and consequence of great cities. In the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth cen- 
turies, the large cities of our division of 
the globe contained many thousands of 
robust and valiant citizens, who were not 
only trained to the use of arms, but who 
were neither less expert in all the exer- 
cises of chivalry, nor less completely 
equipped than the most powerful princes, 
and barons. The opulence of the cities. 
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acquired by commerce and the useful 
arts ; the heifjht and strength of their 
avails ; the size and beauty of their houses: 
and the profusion and magnificence rf 
their furniture, corresponded with the 
number and the courage of their warriors. 
Individual cities were powerful enough to 
carry on long wars with the greatest 
princes. In many countries, the cities 
threatened to destroy the higher and lower 
orders of the nobility ; and where this was 
not the case, thev at least formed the most 
powerful of the estates. IVinces and lords 
solicited the privileges of citizens, or the 
honour of serving potent cities for pay. 
The citizens of many towns obtained all 
the prerogatives of the nobility, and the 
nobles frequently sought to obtain, either 
by their own interest, or by the interpo- 
sition of emperors, kings, and princes, 
the hands of the daughters and widows 
of opulent citizens. The cities, on the 
ether hand, enacted laws against, these 
matches, and purchased or extorted from 
the sovereigns, charters, by which the 
latter solemnly renounced the right of for- 
cibly marrying the widows and daughters 
of citizens, to the attendants and knights 
of their court. Notwithstanding all these 
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privileges and concessions, the applications 
of the poor nobiHty for the daughters and 
widows of rich citizens were so urgent, 
that the princes were continually f^uffering 
themselves to be prevailed upon to reassert 
their claims to the disposal of rich heir- 
esses and opulent females in cities. 

This species of tyranny was practised 
even by the Burgundian princes, whose 
mildness and love of justice have been the 
theme of so much panegyric* In many 
countries it was not more uncommon for 
nobles to marry the daughters of rich citi- 
zens,'^ than for persons of the highest rank 
to match with others who were several de- 
grees below them. ;J: Such being the con- 



* " For at that time, throughout all the dominions of 
the Duke of Burgundy, no sooner did any merchant or 
artizan, or any citizen of a good city, or officer happea 
to die and leave a rich widow, then the duke; his son; 
or others of his people, would marry these widows to 
their archers and servants, &c. j and in like manner, 
when a man was rich and had a marriageable daughter, 
if he did not find her a husband while very youns, he 
"was «erved as I have mentioned above." Memoircs ae du 
Ckrcq. ch, IV. p. 417, 418. 

'^ Thus a Count of Greldres married the daughter of a 
rich merchant of Mechlin. Fioissart, III. p. 263, 

J It was not thought extraordinary, when at the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century, for example, the 
widow of Louis XII. married the Duke of Suffolk, lie 
de Bai/ard, p. 362. When the Duke of Lancaster mar- 
ried his former concubine, Katherine de Ruet, the females 
of tlie royal family raised inde^ a great outcry, and agreed 
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sequence of cities and the priYil^es umI 
prerogatives of the citizens, nothing was 
more natural than that kings and princes 
should invite their wives and daughters to 
their entertainments and halls ; that prin- 
cesses, and the female nobility should ad- 
mit thorn to their parties and diversions ; 
that the attendants, and gentlemen be- 
longing to the courts, when unable to 
meet with females of noble birth, should 
turn their eyes to the wives and daughtm 
of the citizens of the capitals ; and that 
for these very reasons, the morals of the 
sex in the residence of princes should 
have been as corrupt, as those of the women 
of Vienna and other i^reat capitals are de- 
scribed to have been in the fifteenth cen- 
tury.* 

Respecting the balls at which the ladies 
appeared in their greatest glory, and had 
most opjiortunity for conversation with 
the knights, I shall select only a few cir- 
cumstances which demonstrate the strik- 
ing difference between the ancient and the 
present time. As dinner and supper were 
taken at a much earlier hour a few hun- 



not to acknowlc(lt;e, or to liavc any comniunication with 
her. The Duke, of ]^ancai>ter» however, siip|X)rted hit 
new wife, who, as long as she lived> retained die first place 
after the queen. 

• Mcinars fcrgliichun^ des MiUelallcrs, I. p. 958^ 
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ired years ago^ than during the last and 
present century, so the balls likewise 
commenced and ended earlier than at the 
present day. At the time of the Cheva- 
lier Bayard,* it was thought very late to 
dance till one o'clock ; but instances are 
not wanting in more ancient times of the 
pleasures of dancing having been prolong- 
ed till the return of Aurora.-J* The ball- 
rooms were illuminated only by larger or 
smaller wax-lights, held by knights and 
esquires* When persons of royal rank en* 
ged in the dance, two knights danced 
fore them with burning torches to make 
way for them, and to give them light.:}; 
This method of carrying torches was 
sometimes productive of fatal accidents. 
At a ball given by Charles VI. of France, 
the monarchy and Ave other young knights 
and gentlemen designed to appear in the 
character of savages, in linen shirts, hav- 
ing long shaggy locks fastened .to them 
with pitch. The king ordered all the 
torch-bearers to retire from among the 
dancers, and to take their stations near 

* Vie de Bayard, p. 49. 

f Frotssari,iV, p. 6. 

I We are told, for instance, that when Frederic, Kino" 
of the Romans, danced at the Court of Burgundy, *'tou- 
jours deux Chevaliers iii tout chacun une torche dansoyent 
devant lui eux tenans par la main." 
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the wall. Unfortunately the Duke of Or- 
leans, attended by six torches, entered the 
liall, ignorant of the order, and of the dis- 
guise of the king. As soon as the six sa- 
vages appeared, the duke advanced with 
his torches to light them. The pitched 
dresses took fire, and all the king*s com- 
panions, except one, who leaped into a 
vessel full of water, miserably peribhed. 
What saved the king, was his beinj; 
held on entering the hall by the Duches's 
of Berry, and being covered during the 
conflagration by the train of the prin- 
cess's gown.* Masquerades were very 
rare ; but when they were held, the great- 
est irregularities were usually committed, 
the honour of wives and virgins being at- 
tacked with the greatest boldness, and re- 
signed with no less facility .'[• 

* Froissart, IV. ch. 52. p. 271. 

f See the description of one of these masquerades dur- 
ing the reign of Charles VI. in St. Palayr, II. p. ()8« 
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CHAPTER II. 

On the origin of the present European 
Courts ; and on the first Appearance 
and constant Residence of Females at 
the Courts of the European Poten- 
tates, 

Most of the revolutions which took place 
in the fifteenth century, were either com- 
menced, or at least prepared in the pre- 
ceding age. This observation also holds 
good with respect to the alteration in the 
condition of the fair sex, and of the 
changes in the states and courts, by which 
that alteration was produced. As early as 
the fifteenth century, the princes began 
to extend their authority, and to augment 
their revenues in an extraordinary degree; 
and to apply this enlargement of power 
and income, in part, to the purpose of 
giving extension to their establishments, 
and additional splendour to their courts. 
By these means, the most opulent of the 
nobility and gentry of either sex were 
attracted to the courts of the sovereigns ; 

VOL. II. H 
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and their continual residence at court pro- 
duced most of the other changes^ the ul- 
timate effect of wliich was the present 
condition of the female sex. 

In the fifteenth century, no regions of 
Europe were more flourishing, no subjects 
more happy, no princes more opulent, 
powerful, and respectable, than the do- 
minions, inhabitants, and sovereigns of 
Burgundy.* Such, at least, was their si- 
tuation till the period when Charles the 



• *' At that time the subjects of the house of BuTgan- 
dy possessed great riclies, on account of the long peace 
they had eniojed through the zoodness of the prince un- 
der whom they lived, lie laid few taxes on his subjects; 
and I verily belie\e, that his dominions dcsen'cd the ap- 
pellation of the Land of Promise, better than those of 
any other sovereign on the face of the globe. See Comines, 
p. 14 and 15; and again» p. 2()l. ** I think I have 
seen, and know the greatest part of Europe ; nevertheless, 
1 know no country of equal, nor yet of much greater ex- 
tent, which displays sucn opulence, either in the exterior 
or interior of the edifices, or that so abounds in all kinds 
of luxuries, festivities, and entertainments, as I there 
'witnessed during the time of my residence in the coun- 
try.** Though the Burgiuidian dominions were so much 
happier than any other region, vet the same abuses pre- 
%'ailed there, e\en underPhilip the Good, as in other coun- 
tries, but in a smaller degree. ** To tell the truth, jut* 
tice was at that time so badly administered, that murders 
and robberies were committed without number; and no 
common man, whether artizan or tradesman, or any 
other person, durst venture to go abroad in the countiy 
without a 8]9ear, or a hatchet, or some other weapon, for 
fear of being attacked.'* Du Clercq Mcmoires, p. 4)^. 
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B^ld, by his ambition and obstinacy, ori-' 
ginating in secret derangement, and at 
length degenerating into downright fren- 
zy, involved his house, and his dominions 
in ruin. Charles equally aspired to the 
character of the most magnificent^ and the 
most formidable prince of his age ; to this 
end he raised his court to a pitch of splen- 
dour, which neither the Burgundian, nor 
still less any other Eu£qp^njcoi\r^Jjg4 pggE 

longed no less than forty persons, all of 
whom were under the superintendence of 
the duke's confessor, who was a bishop.-f* 
His grooms of the chamber were equally 
numerous, exclusive of the inferior attend** 
ants, whose duty it was, among other 
tilings, to keep off the common people 
v^ith white staves, whenever the duke ap- 
peared in public. Under the master of 
the horse were fifty equerries or esquires, 
and twelve pages, who always followed the 

* ** He was extremely pompous in dress, and rather 
too much so in every tiling else. He paid very great 
honour to anibasspdor---, and ct'icr foreigners. lie gave 
them a splendid reception .and splendid entertainments. 
lie was ambitious of acquiring great glor)', and would fain 
have resembled those ancient princes, who have been so 
celebr ited after their death.'* Comincs, V. ch. 9. p. 289. 

•f* Sec the Ext rail de C Est at de la Mauon du Due 
Charles de Bonrgogne, dit le Hardi, compost en 1474 par 
Olivier de la Marcjic, II. p. 341. 

H2 
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duke on horseback^ and waited upon hirn 
at table. Four surgeons and six physi- 
cians watched over the health of the duke, 
and it was the duty of the latter, in parti- 
cular, to examine the quality of the food, 
which was served up to the prince. The 
number of chamberlains is not stated 
with precision by Olivier de la Marche, 
but he observes, that sixteen of them 

and som eti m e s ' am u s^^F^YI^to sire fiBnfe 
with singing, and at others with reading 
books of history and chivalry. Charles 
the Bold gave large annual pensions to six 
dukes, twelve other princes, counts, and 
marquisses, and one hundred and twenty 
barons and knights, to attend him when- 
ever he require<l them, for the purpose of 
giving additional splendour to his court. 
The annual pensions of the six dukes, and 
the twelve other princ es, counts and n)ar- 
qulsses, alone exceeded two hundred thou- 
sand livres, though the ordinary expendi- 
ture of his household amounted to no 
more than four hundred thousand.* 
Charles had moreover a guard of horse, 
composed of one hundred and twenty 

* ** I^(l(^pen8c ordinaire de la Maison dn Due, mnntoit 
k quatre ecus mille livres par an." Olio, de la Maixhc, 11. 
p. 343. 
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young noblemen," and a foot-guard of 
archers and pikemen. He had also in his 
retinue forty knights, eachr of whom was 
followed by a soldier on horseback, com- 
pletely armed and accoutred.* But the 
characteristic ornament of Charles's court, 
was a brilliant train of female attendants, 
whose salaries amounted yearly to forty 
thousand crowns.-f* Even though the la- 
dies did not accompany the duke and his 
court when he travelled, yet we may easily 
believe Olivier de la Marche, when he 
assures ns that no city was large enough 
to accommodate the whole retinue of 
Charles the Bold. This prince not oilly 
augmented his court, but increased the 
number of provincial offices. A college of 
finance superintended the public revenue 
and expenditure; and every thing rela* 
tive to the army and military af&irs was 
committed to the management of the war- 
office. The domestic and foreign affiiirs 
were entrusted to the privy council, which 
was at the same time the supreme judicial 

• " Quarante autres Chevaliers (?toient gag^s li Tannic, 
chacun d'eux avoit un hoinme d'armes a sa suite." Ibid. 
p. 344. 

t ** Et on peut dire autant de T^tat des Dames, et de 
ieur pension^ qui alloit k quarante mille dcus." Ibid, 

h3 
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tribunal. The chancellor not only pre- 
sided in the privy council, but had also 
the chief direction of the finances. The 
duke in penton attended the privy council 
twice a week, accompanied by all the 
principal officers of his household. From 
these ikcts we might suppose that the an- 
nual expenditure of Charles the Bold 
must have exceeded two millions, at which 
sum it was estimated by Olivier de la 
Marche.* 

Louis XL of Fiance, the greatest enemy 
of Charles the Bold, extorted much more 
from his subjects than his formidable op- 
ponent. He vTds also more generous than 
the Duke of Burgundy ; but he expended 
his treasures not on magnificent palaces 
and a splendid court, but in the mainte- 
nance of numerous armies, and the con- 
struction of many strong fortresses.-f- He 
neglected his person even to the affectation 
of slovenliness, and contracted his own and 
his wife*s establishment within much nar-* 

♦ Olivier de la Marche, II. p. 349- 

t ** But one good quality in our good master was, that 
he never locked up any thiag in his treasur}- ; he look ail 
and spent all. He constructed large works for the fortifi- 
cation and defence of the cities and places of his kingdom ; 
and did more in that way than all his predecessors/* C^-^ 
mines, p. 335^, 336. 
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rower limits than thab of Charles VI. and 
Charies VII.* 

It was Anne of Bretagne, the consort of 
Charles VIII. and afterwards of Louis 
XII. the first object of her attachment as 
she had been of his, that new-modelled 
the French court, which had heretofore 
been more like a camp than the abode of 
magnificence, pleasure, and beauty .-f- After 
her elevation to the throne of France, this 
princess still retained the government and 
revenues of her hereditary dominions,:}: 
and she was proud of the honour of being 
the sovereign Duchess of Bretagne.^ As 
a queen and independent princess, she 
formed such an establishment, as not only 
no queen, but even no king of France had 
ever yet had. In the first place, the num- 

• ** The household of Queen Charlotte, the wife of 
Louis XI. was much more contracted. She had for in- 
stance only two pannetiers and four maitres d*h6tel. 
But, it is well known that Louis XI. was not fond of 
pomp, and that he did not love his wife so well as to allow 
Iier a magnificent establishment, when he spent scarcely 
any thing himself." Grand d*Aussi, III. p. 302. 

f ** Our kings did not begin rtolly to have a court, till 
queen Anne had drawn the ladies to it.** Grand d'Aussi, 
HI. p. 237. 

J Brantome Dames illus/. p. 8. 

§ " Anne, notwithstanding her devotion, always re- 
tained on the throne a certain naughtiness, being desiroua 
of personating not only the queen of France, but also the 
sovereign Duchess of Bretagne." Grand d'Aussi, III. 
p. 302. 
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ber of the principal officers of her court 
was as great, or even greater than the 
courts of any of the French- monarchs 
before her time had contained.* She had 
a guard of honour equal to that of her 
husband, and principally composed of young 
gentlemen of Bretagne.-f* She moreover 
appointed and kept in her pay, a great 
number of female attendants, and sup- 
]X)rted a still greater number of gentle- 
men^s daughters, who were sent to court 
from all the provinces of France, who 
were admirably brought up under her in- 
spection, and through her care and favour, 
were better provided for than they could 
have been at home.:|; Louis XII. never 
gave audience to any foreign ambassador, 

* '*' I^ maison d*Aniie, etoit composc^e d*un grand 
Maitrc d* hotel, d*iin premier Maitrc d'hutel, d'onze Alai- 
tre d'li6tel ordiiiaires, d'un premier Pannetier, de neuf 
aiitres Pannetiers, d'un premier Echanson, de sept autm 
Echansons, d'un premier Kcuyer-Tranchant, de Quatie 
autres Traiichans, de treizePIciiyers, et de treize Omcie»> 
de cuisiiic, dc cinq OfRciers de panncterie, de ouatre de 
fruiterie, de quatre Sommcliers, n de deux aides a*£chan* 
sonncrie, de quatre Clercs d'Oflice, enfiu de trois Gaide- 
Vi*iss*'ik'. Pour son commun elle avoit cinq JElcuyexsde 
Cuiijinr, dont un premier ; wpt Officicrs de pannetericy 
sept (1 Lciiansonnerie, et quutorze dc cuisine." Grand 
dAussi, as above. 

t Brantome Dames illusi. p. 10. According to the. 
Marshal de FIcurange> (p. 20,) the guards of Louis XII. 
were, however, more numerous. 

I << Ce fut la premiere^ qui commen9a a dresser la coor 
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or other person of distinctioil, witliout 
ordering him to be immediately eonducteil 
to the queen, that due honour might like- 
wise be paid her.* Anne gave audience 
to foreisrn envovs, even when she \i'as con- 
fined by sickness to her bed ;^ and Bran- 
torae mentions, with commendation, that 
she could converse with ambassadors and 
other illustrious strangers like an eloquent 
princess. No title can be more glorious 

the assembly of the states conferred not 
only unanimously^ but with an affecting w 
urgency on Louis XII.;}: The epithet of 
mother of the French nobility and of the 
poofi most justly merited by Anne of Bre- 
tagne^ though less glorious^ was however a 

dos Dames, que nous avons reus depuis elle jusques h cette 
beure : car eilc avoit une trvs grande suitte, et de Dames et^ 
de fitlcs» et n>n refusa aucunes ; tant s'en faut qu elle 
s'eaqo^roit des gentilshommcs leurs ()eres qui cstoient ^ la 
cour, s'ils avoicntdesfiilcs, ct nuellcs elles cstoient : sa cour 
eUMt une fort belle escule |)our les Dames ; car elle les faisoit 
bien nour^r, et sagement, et toutes a son modelle, se fai- 
8oient,etse faconnoient trcs sages et vertueuses.** Bran^ 
tumr, p. 9 and 10. 

♦ •* Depuis il ne vcnoit jamais en sa cour prince estran* 
geur ou aml>assadeur qu*apres Tavoir veu et ouy, il ne Ten* 
voyast faire la re\*erence a la Reyne, voulant qu'on lui 
portast le mesme respect, qu'a luy." Bran fame, p. 1 1 . 

f Such was that which she pp^ve in l.^ilC, to Andrew 
de Burgo. Letires de Louis XII, ei du Card^ Amhoise, 
111. p. 238. 

X Ibid. I. p, 44, 
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highly honourable distinction.* Under 
Louis XII. and Anne of Bretagne, France 
was more happy than it had bwn for ages, 
or than it again was during the sixteenth 
century. The intrigues and vices of 
Francis I, Henry II. and his sons, under* 
mined for a whole century that prosperity 
which the kingdom had attained through 
the wisdom and clemency of Louis XlL-f- 
Under Francis I. the nation was not ia 
80 prosperous a condition as under LiQuis 

royal authority, and increased the volun- 

• Brantome^ as above. 

t No penepyric can more highly extol the reipcn of 
J^uis XII. than the following facts, stated by Bishop 
Claude do Scyssel in his comparison of Louis XI. ana 
Louis XII. in the second volmiie of Cominesy p. SQQ, 

** We sec large edifices, both public and private, built 
in every part of the kingdom ; and they abouiid in gildings 
not only on the cielitigs and walls that are within, but on 
the roots, the turrets and images without. The houses are 
furnished much more sumptuously than ever they were, 
andpe(,ple of all ranks use silver plate much more gene- 
rally than they were used to (lv> ; iio that it has been found 
jiecessiiry to enact a law to correct this luxury. For there 
is not any class of persons but what will have cups, gob" 
lets, ewers, and spoons, of silver Hi l/?ast ; and with respect 
to prelates, lords, and others, they are not content with 
having all kind of plute, l)otli for the table and kitchen of 
silver, unless it Ik* gilt, and some even have it of massy 
gold. So also in their apparel and manner of living, they 
display much greater magnificence than was ever beforo 
seen." He adds that the price of land, the amount of the 
public revenue, and the commerce of the^couiitiy had faOBIl 
more than doubled, 
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taiy contributions in a much greater de- 
gree than any of his predecessors, and la- 
vished the treasures and the blood of his 
subjects, in long and ruinous wars. Though 
Francis made his people much less happy 
than Louis XI I. yet he augmenteil the 
standing army, the provincial offices, the 
royal household, and the splendour of his 
court. He surpassed all the French king^s 
in the frequency and magnificence of his 
entertainments,* as well as in the number, 
piX)fusion, and elegance of his tables, and 
equipage for die chace.-|- A small por- 
tion of the mischief whicih Francis I. occa- 
sioned by his general prodigality, he com- 
pensated by the extraordinary encourage- 
ment which he afforded to the arts and 
sciences. None of his predecessors erected 
so many, or such beautiful palaces, none 
furnished them with such taste and ex- 



• Braulcme Hommes illtisires, I. p. Q67, 

f Ibid. I. p. 2(>9. Quant Ji sa maison, jamais los ordi- 
naires ny sales, ny tables n'en approchercnt ; car il avuit 
sa table, celle du grand inaistre, du grand chambellan^ des 
g^tilshommes de sa chambre, des gentilshonimes sor- 
vaiis, des valets dc cbambrc, et tant d'autrcs, et tres-bicii 
sen'iesy que rien n\ manquoit ; et ce qui estoit trcs rare 
c'est que dans un village, dans des forests, en ras8t»mbl(5e. 
Ton y estoit traite conimc si Ton eut ct<5 dans Pbris." Ile- 
sjpecting the profusion of bis hunting establishment, see 
St, Paiaue, ill. p. 299. Francis received the appellu^ 
tion of ie P^e de la rcncrie. 
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pence, and none so strongly excited among 
the nobility of his kingdom, a spirit of 
emulation in both these points, as Francis 
tie First.* jNIuch less honourable to hiir- 
self and useful to liis country were the 
pensions, the presents, the expensive and 
diversified amusements,-^- the urgent ad- 
monitions to fathers and husbands, nay, 
even the illicit arts;}; by which he endea- 
voured to entice to, and assemble at his 

* Brantome Ilommrs iiiuxirrXf I. p. I>f)7, 2C8, 2/4. 
Carloix, I. p. 21(). ** Francois le Grand, n'a laiss<5 de 
bastir dix ou douze chasteaux ct niaisons dc la plus sii- 
pcrbe structure, qu'il y ait en toutc rKnro|)e ; ct si ad- 
mirables Jl cause de leur varietc, que les architectes dc 
toutcs nations les viennent conteninler j)our y ap]>rcndre. 
De sorte qu'il n' y a roy ni monarcne sur la terre, qui soit 
loge en si grande nuyeste, qui le roy de France. Ayant 
les roys qui lui out succedt?, les princes, prelats, grands 
seigneurs, riches gentilshoinines, et autrcs gens de moy- 
en de ce royaume, si bien fuit batir, u son imitation, que 
la France se pent vanter d*estre la plus decori^e d'excellen- 
tcs et magnihqnes niaisons, que tout autre n)yaume, qili 
soit sous le ciel. 

f Braniome, as above, I. p. qGj '* II n' yavoit nq)- 
ccs grandes qui se fissent en cour, qui ne fussont solemni- 
sces ou de tournois, ou de combats, ou de mascaraes; ou 
d'habillimens fort riches, tant d*hommes que de Dames, lei 
quelles en avoient de lui de grandes livrces. J'ay veu des 
cofTres, et gardcrobes d'aucunes dames de ce temps-la si 
plcines de robes que Ic roy leur avoit donn^es en teUes 
magnificences ct festes> que c'etoient une tres grande ri- 
chesse." 

X Of this description were the arts by which the 
Countess de Chateaubrian was brought to court. Calami, 
ties liois de France, II. p. 4. 
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courts the most beautiful females from every 
part of his dominions. Intelligent contem- 
poraries censured him for making the court 
the usual abode of women of rank^ and 
thereby rendering it a theatre and model 
of every species of seduction and dissipa* 
tion for the whole kingdom.* This 
charge, none but such a courtly vindica- 
tor and panegyrist of princes and prin- 
cesses as Brantome, could seek to invali- 
date as he does, in the following man- 
ner i-J- 

" With regard to the ladies, it must be 
acknowledged, that formerly they came 
but seldom, and in small number to court. 
Queen Anne, indeed, began to assemble 
more ladies at her court than the queens 
her predecessors ; but it was Francis I. 
who endeavoured to people the court with 
ladies, much more than it had ever yet 
been, because he was convinced that they 
are the only ornament of fcourts, and that 
a court without ladies, is like a garden 
without flowers, and rather resembles 
the court of an eastern satrap, or despot, 

• " Ui\ grand prince le blasma pour avoir introduit 
f n la cour les granaes asscniblt^es, abords et residence or- 
dinaire des dames." Brantome Hommes illustrcs, I. p. 
277, 278. 

t Ibi<L 

VOL. II. I 
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than that of a Christian monarch. Had 
the king collected a multitude of lewd wo- 
men, such as Heliogabalus assembled in 
liis imperial palace, he would have af- 
forded just cause for censure. The ladies 
of his court, on the contrary, were all 
wives and daughters belonging to reputable 
houses, who appeared at the court of their 
king like the goddesses of old upon Olym- 
pus. If some of them bestowed the last 
favours on their lovers, how could the 
king help that? He left each to defend her 
own fortress, and if one or another snf- 
fered her's to be surprized, it was not his 
fault* I would ask whether it was more 
praise-worthy in the king to collect so 
brilliant an assemblage of ladies about his 
court, or to have trodden in the steps of 
his more ancient predecessors, and to have 
suffered a multitude of courtezans to fol- 
low his train, under the superintendanc^ 
of an officer called the Roy de Ribaua:, 
who assigned them their places of abode, 
and protected them from violence. In my 
opinion, this public defiance of decency 
must be much more dangerous than the 
secret and discreet love of odr ladies, who 
were sound and clean, and who never ren- 
dered the king's attendants unfit for his 
service^ as is but too frequently the case 
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with brothels.* But, says the prince, above 
alluded to, if Uie morals of the ladies 
belonging to the court alone had been 
corrupted, it would not have signified so 
much : but the other females took a pat- 
tern from them, not only in their appareU 
their fashions, their dancing, and other 
accomplishments, but also in the disso- 
luteness of their lives : — as if," continues 
Brantome, "there had before been no 
lewd women in the higher, middling, and 
lower classes, either in private houses or at 
court.'[- 1 never, indeed, myself saw the 
court of the great king, but still I am of 
opinion, tliat a better custom could not 

• '* II me sembh que tel piitanisme debord^ et public, 
ft tout piein de vciole, ne pouvuit estre si bien, qa uii 8t:- 
crct, d scfei et cacatiieude n .s dames, qui estoient tres 
nettes et saines, au moins aucunes, et qui ne gastoient fii 
reodoient lei gentilshomnies linpuissans comqie celles de 
toriels, dont puFs aprcs le roy n en eloit d'eux mieux ser- 
vy." 

+ •* Maisdisoit ce prince, s*il n*y eust eu, que ces da- 
mes de cour, qui se tusstlit debauchees, c'.eusteie tout uii, 
mais elles donnolent tel exemple aux antrcs de la 
Frnnce ; que se fa^onnans sr.r (cnrs habits, leurs graces, 
Jeurs fa9ons, lours dances, et ieurs vie^, elies se voiiioient 
aussi ra9onner a aijuer et paillardcr, voulans dire par ia, i 
la cour on s'habille ainsi, on danse ainsi, on y pailiartle 
ainsi, mius en pouvons fairc ainsi, coinnie si auparavant 
le regne du roy Fran9ois il n'y eust cu dcs putains par toute 
la France, aussi bien dcs grander, moyennes, pontes, que 
communes, et aussi bien en leur pais et mniions qu-ail- 
leuRj." Biantomc Homines illustn^, I. p. ^81. 

I 2 
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possibly be introduced, than the constant 
residence of ladies at court. I have often 
accompanied our kings when they took 
short joumies without, ladies. But when 
we had been parted but a week from the 
dear creatures and their charming eyes, 
this short period of separation appeared 
as long as a year. We wished most ar- 
dently to return to the court, not regard- 
ing as the court, the place where the king 
was, but that where the queen and the 
ladies resided.* It is not sufficient to 
have about you many princes and great 
generals, courtiers and counsellors, and to 
hear them converse on the subject of war, 
or public affiiirs, or the chase, or to play 
at different kinds of games with them. 
All recreations and amufements soon tire, 
but of the society of fair ladies one can 
never be weary. If a gentleman was 
obliged to go to the wars, or to undertake 
a distant journey, what could be more 
agreeable, than to take with him a pledge 
of love from his mistress into the service 
of his prince, to venture his life in ho- 
nour of his fair one, and on his return to be 

* N'appellans la cour bien souvent Ih, ou estoi^nt Ic 
Roy^ mais oh estoit la ReyQe, et les Danies. 
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received with more ardent and more lov- 
ing embraces? Our great king was>ac- 
customed to say, that the love of the ladies 
inspired his nobles, with no less valour 
than the strength of their swords. In a 
word, a court without ladies^ is a court 
and no court." * 

Notwithstanding the dissolute manners 
of the ladies who lived at the court of 
JFrancis I. the queen*s maids-|- were kept 
within very circumscribed limits. They 
lived and slept under the superintendence 
of elderly ladies or governesses, in sepa- 
rate apartments which no gentleman 
durst enter. They could neither marry, 
nor even converse with gentlemen who 
courted their hands, without the per- 
mission of the queen ; and this depend- 
ence gave occasion to much unmerited 
persecution.-^- On fast-days the queen's 
maid^ never made their appearance at all, 
probably for this reason, that, according to 
the etiquette of the courts of France and 
Burgundy, no assemblies could be held 
either in the apartments of the king or 

* Poor (in ane Coar sans Dames^ est nne coat aa^s 
cour, poor dire le vray. 

t «« LesfiUesdelaReine." 

j Nouvelles de la Rtine de Navarre, IL p. 7- 

13 

u 
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duke, or in those of the queen or diN 
chess.* 

Nearly in the same d^ree as Francis L 
surpassed Louis XI L and Anne of Bretagne 
in the splendour of his courts was he him- 
self surpassed by Henry II. and his consort 
Cathanne de Medicis, who both piqued 
themselves on treading in the steps of 
their illustrious predecessor. The prin- 
cipal promoter of the increasing splendour 
and licentiousness of the court, was Catha^ 
rine de Medicis, first in quality of reign- 
ing queen, and afterwards in that of 
queen-mother, during the reigns of her 
three sons, Francis II. Charles IX. and 
Henry III.-|- The expensive tablesj; and 
hunting-establishment,^ the construction 
and improvement of palaces werecontinued 



* " On ne mangeoit point de chair, ains on mangeoit 
du poisson, et k oelle cause n*y eut nuile astembye. CMi- 
vier de la Marche, IL p. 178. 

f *' CetteReyne faitede la main de ce gfandroyFranfob 
qni avoit introdoit cette belle bombance n*a vonln rien 
ovblier, nj laisser de ce qu*elle avoit appris mab ffe vonhi 
tousjours imiter, voire surpasser et lay ay vea dire trois oa 
qaatre fois en ma vie sur ce 8ujet.* Brantome Damn 

illustres, p. 107- 

t " Le fea loy son ills et successear ks entretint dc 
mes que luy.** Brantome Hommes illust. I. p. S72. 

§ St Palaye, p. III. SgQ. and Brantome lIomme9\ 
II. p. 45. 
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tinder Henry II. as they had been under 
Francis I.* The entertainments and di^- 
versions of tthe court were more frequent 
and more diversified ;^ the concourse of 
ladies was much greater, and the inter* 
course with the female attendants much 
more free than during the reign of the 
last-mentioned monarch. Catharine de 
Medicis had continually about her person 
a company of at least three hundred fe- 
males of noble extraction ; a number, 
which, as Brantome himself observes, was 
seldom exceeded on the giand court-days 
held by more ancient sovereigns twice or 
thrice a year, after which they again re- 
turned to their mansions or their cities.;}^ 
This company of ladies attended the 
queen, not only from one palace to ano- 
ther, but even in long journies and in 
war.§ Whether the queen was at Paris^ 

• Brantome Hommes illust. II. 83. 

t Dames illust. p. 45, 48, 82, 83, 87. 
"^ • J '* Mais qiioy ces belles et grandes assemblies et com- 
patgnies ne se faisoient, ny ne se jonoient que trois oa 
qaatre fois Tan, et puis au partir de la feste se departoient 
et se retiroient en leurs terres et maisons jusqu*^ a une^u^* 
Ibis.** Dames illust, (ie Brantome, p. QO. A list of the 
ladies at the court of Catharine de Medicis is given as 
above, p. 92. 100 — 104. 

§ J bid. " Mais la cour de notre Roi Henry II. etde 
notre Reyne estoit ordinaire tant en guerre qu'en paix, 
fdtou pour residisr, ou pour demeuicr en^un lieu pour 
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or in the contiguous palaces, or travelling, 
or in camp, her own apartments, as well 
as those of her. ladies and maids of honour, 
were continually open, and to both the 
gentlemen belonging to the court had un- 
restrained access.* The French courtiers 
were certainly in the right, when they 
asserted that no other court could shew 
80 many beautiful and amiable females, 
as that of Ilenry II. and his consort-f*; 
when they styled the court of Queen Ca- 
tharine a real I^radise, in which the 
ladies on grand festivals had the appear- 
ance of su|)ernatural beings;}; ; when they 
lamented, after the death of the queen^ 

qnelques mois, fut, quVllo so rcmuast en aatre maison de 
plaisaiice, et chateaux de nos rois, qui n*en ont point dt 
faute, et en ont plus que n>y du nionde. Cette belle el 
grande coiiipiiiL>;i)le tousjours ou inoins la plus grande part, 
marchoit et alloit avec la reyne ; si d'ordinaire pour le 
inoins sa cour cstoit pleine plus dc trois ecus dames et da- 
•moisclles.*' 

* " Sa chanibrc n>stoit nullement fcrm^e aux honnes- 
tes dames, et honnestes gens, voire jIl tous et h toutes, ne 
la vouloit rcs^errvT k la mode d^Espagne, ny d* I take ton 




Qu*ellc la vmiloit ainsi cntretenir a la vrayc Fran^otae. 
hrantomc Dames i/tust. p. 86. '* Le coiute de Sault 
alloit souvcnt en la chambre dcs filles dc la icyne.** Cor* 
hix. III. p. 351. 

f Braniome Dames Galantes, T. p. 319. 
} lln(L Dames lUuUres, p. W, 8{>. 
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that the French court was no longer a 
court, and that France would never again 
have such a queen-mother.* 

Henry II. and his consort confirmed 
and ai^gmented the glory which Louis 
XII. and Francis I. had acquired, that the 
French monarchs were the most powerful 
sovereigns in Christendom, and the French 
court the most magnificent of any in Eu- 
rope; and from this period the French 
nation was more jealous and more proud 
of the grandeur of their kings, and the 
splendour of their courts, than of any 
other pre-eminence.-f- The French am- 
bassadors and generals that were sent in 
the middle of the sixteenth century, either 
to Germany,:}: to England,^ or to Italy, 

• Ibid, p. 8Q. " Brcf sa cour a est^ telle que quand elle 
a este morte on a dit par vive voix de tous, que la cour 
n'estoit plus la cour, et que jamais plus il n'y auroit en 
France une reyne mere." 

•f ** Par toutes lesquelles despences —comprenant la 
valeuret la richessede pesents, — on peultbien juger, que 
la grandeur d'ung roy do France suq^asse et excelle tous 
aultres roys, ct n*y en a auIcun,entout c*estunivers quiluy 
aoit comparable.*' Carlaix 11. p. 22(). The same writer 
adds* that on account of tlie magnificent entertainment 
and the rich presents, the most illustrious German princes 
and nobles even fought for the honour of being appointed 
ambassadors to the court of France. ** Lcs plus gmnds 
tcigncurs de Icur pays brigucnt a vivo force cestc charge et 
te battent h la perche pour y etre prefcrez.*' 

J Carloiv III. p. 309. 322. 

I Ibid. 1. p. 302. 11. p. 117, U8. 
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every where found a certain d^ree of 
penury^ and in particular badly fur- 
nished tables^ among persons of equal and 
even of superior rank. Foreigners, on the 
contrary, were astonished at the pomp of 
the French, and still more at the abund- 
ance, the elegance, and the richness of their 
table and their plate.* All the European 
princes acknowledged the superiority of 
that nation in the art of cookery, and in 
the arrangement and decoration of the table, 
by sending to France for cooks and other 
servants belonging to the kitchen.-l* The 
princes of Germany, and other foreign 
countries, were struck with inexpressible 
astonishment, when thev visited the court 
of Frdrice and beheld the sumptuous 
tables, the hunting-parties and entertain^ 

* Ibid. I. p. 430. "Aussi ^ la verit^ la dcspense du Fnn- 
^is est de tout terns hicn auhre, que celle non seulement 
de r Italien, inais de toute austrc nation.** 

f ** Quant atix chores ma^Ifiques, personne ne pent 
ignorer, pabque c'estoit en la inuison d*un roy de Fnmce, 
qu'elles ne fusscnt incom parables et nonpnreilles j car fci 
aultrcs roys de la chrcsiient^, voire de I'univcrs, n'ap- 
prochent nullement dj n:>s exr^.Uentes dclicatcases; n/ 
singulieres fa^onsde Irionipher en fesiins, ny Wrs oificieis, 
de si friandenicnt, et proprcment accoubtrer Its \ iandcs,* ny 
les dcbguiser, cotnme les nostres^ n'cn voulant au!ti« tc- 
inoignage» que tous les princes cstrangiers cnvoyciit clier- 
cher dc cuisiniers et pasticiers en France, et auitres senri- 
teurs pour Tusaige dc Louche, et tout service dc table.** 
Car low II. p. 112. 
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ments of the Freach kings.^*^ In a nu- 
merous embassy of Geiman princes, lords, 
and deputies, sent by the imperial cities in 
1551, to Paris, a Count of Nassau was the 
only individual that understood French.-^- 
In a few years, however, the splendour of 
the court procured the French language 
as many admirers as it had before grained 
the French cookery. Durmg the reign of 
Henry the Second's sons there was not a 
family of distinction or respectability in 
Germany, England, and the other civilized 
countries of our division of the globe, but 
what kept a teacher of the French lan- 
guage.:|; Francis L Henry H. and his 
sons had in constant pay many thousands 
of German troops, both infantry and ca- 
valry, who were commanded by German 
princes and nobles. All thcise, on their 
return to their native country, carried back 
with them not only French money, but 
likew^ise French manners and the French * 



* Hespecting the splendid hunting parties of Henry II. 
to which the Gennan urinces were utter strangers^ see 
Carloijc II. p. 227 ; and tor a description of the tables and 
balls, II. p. 223, 225. •* Puis furent amenezen lagrande 
salle qu*ils trouverent si richement par<^e, et le couvert de 
qtntre longues tables, si bien ordonu^, qu*ils en tomberent 
en une inexprimable admiration.*' 

f Carloix, H* P- 1^1 • 

X (Euvre^ de Pasquicr, II. p. 5 and 6. 
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language. Hence it was perfectly natural 
that from the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the court and the grandees of France, 
should gradually become the models, after 
which the German courts and Gennan 
nobility formed themselves. 

Before I quit the court of Henry II. 
and his consort, I must not forget to no- 
tice two singularities in etiquette. From 
the time of Louis XI. and especially of 
Francis I. the royal authority had been 
extended to Such degree, that it scarcely 
appeared to be susceptible of farther a<;- 
cession or greater abuse. In the same 
proportion and with the same rapidity as 
the power of the sovereign increased, the 
exterior reverence paid to the monarch 
diminished. Toward the conclusion of 
the fifteenth century, powerful, independ- 
ent princes, and even princesses, knelt 
before the French kings, and the heirs 
apparent to the throne. ^ soon as the 
year 1547, the practice of kneeling before 
the kings, had fallen into such disuse in 
France, that this homage was not paid to 
the sovereign even by the pages who 
waited on him at table ; and M. de Viel- 
leville and his companions, were filled 
with the utmost astonishment at the ty- 
ranny of the English kings, and the sla- 
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very of their nobles, when they observed 
that the highest officers of the crown 
waited on young Edward at table on their 
knees.* The celebrated d'Aubign^, and 
other deputies of the Hugonots, who were 
to be presented to Queen Mary de Medi- 
cis, refused to honour her by bending the 
knee, because the deputation was entirely 
composed of gentlemen and ecclesiastics, 
who owed her majesty a profound incli- 
nation of the body, but not the homage 
of genuflection.^ Not much less incon- 
sistent than the augmentation of the royal 
authority, and the decrease of exterior re- 
verence, was the unrestrained association 
of both sexes at court, and their separa- 
tion when at table. Henry II. and the* 
gentlemen of his court, always dined at 
distinct tables from those of the queen and 

• '* Knights of the order of the carter waited at ta- 
ble, and on approach ins it> they fell upon their knees. 
We thought It extremely strange to see aged knights, 
men of approved valour, and great captains, of the most 
illustrious families in England, thus performing a service 
Avhich is rendered to our kings by the pages, who arc only 
bare-headed when thev attend ujwn them. But they ne- 
ver kneel, and only bow on entering and leaving the 
apartment in which the repast is held." CarioiXy I. p. 
234. ^ae aUo Memoir, partic. [i. 115. 

f — ** qui ne devoient li leurs majestez, <me la re- 
verence ct noa la genuflexion.'* M^m, d*Auii^ud^ p. 
167. 

VOL. II, K 
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her ladies.* The same etiquette was like- 
wise observed when the whole court paid 
a visit to the Marshal de Vielleville at Du- 
restal. M. de Vielleville entertained the 
king^ the princes, and the gentlemen of 
the court, while his wife treated the 
queen, the princesses, their ladies^ and at- 
tendants. 

After the death of her husband^ Catha- 
rine de Medicis continued to keep up the 
same establishment as during the time of 
Henry II. The courts of her two younger 
sfons and their consorts were widely dif- 
ferent. Francis II. retained the same ta- 
bles as had been established by his father 
and grandfather. On the contrary, 
Charles IX. and Henry III. were often 
compelled by civil commotions, and the 
latter, in particular, by the excessive pro- 
digality of his favourites, to contract the 
expences of his table to such a degree, that 
the attendants on the court were in gene- 
ral obliged to fast.-|- It was to this cir- 

* " Ce qui rendoit la chere tres ad|nirable, estoit» que 
si le maistre traictoit les homnies, Madame de VieHevuIe 
s*estoit chargt^c de faire le semblable aux femroes ; et tenoit 
maison aux princesses, dames d*honneur, d'atour, gou- 
veruantes, et fiUes dc la Royne." Carioix, II. p. 107, 
108. 

f ** Les autres deux roys Charles, et Henry troisieme 
entretinrent tres mal leurs tables; le plus souvent le mar- 
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cumstance that the King of Spain al- 
luded, on receiving information that 
Henry III. had threatened to declare war 
against him. *' I am not afraid/' re- 
plied the haughty Spaniard, '^ of be- 
ing invaded by a ' king who seldom 
has any thing to eat."* The example 
of the queen-mother was not followed by 
Elizabeth of Austria and Louisa of Lor- 
raine, the consorts of Charles IX. and 
Henry III. who were accustomed to keep 
their apartments, and those of their ladies, 
shut.-j- No king surpassed Henry HI. in 
the creation, and sale of places at court 
and civil offices. If by this conduct he 
increased for a time the concourse to his 
court, it was, however, but of short du- 
ration, because he was soon obliged by the 
general outcry of the people, or by neces- 
sity, to suppress most of the places which 

mite 9t renvereoit." Brantome Hommes illust, I. p. 272, 
3. Excepting these necessitous in ten-als, Henry III. car- 
ried the refinements and ceremonious etiquette of the ta- 
ble to a much higher pitch than his father and grand-* 
father. Journal de Henry III. Vol. IV. p. 132. 133. 

• *' II respondit, qu'l ne le craignoit pas, car la plus- 
part du terns no tenia da comer.*' 

-f ** Elle (Catharine de Medicis) ne la vouloit reserrer 
h. la mode d'Espagne ny d'ltalie son pays, ny mesme com- 
nie nos autres reynes Elizabeth d'Austriche et Louise dt 
Lorraine out fait.** Brantome Dames illust. p. 88. 

K 2 
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be had created.* The unbounded liccn* 
tiousnc'Ns which Francis I. and Catharine 
de Mc»(U('is had so {jrcatly contributed to 
proiriotf, lM»jrau to be restrained by the 
more formal etiquette which Henry III. 
inlro(hic( (I, and by which lie t^oucrht to 
hci<;hUiu the majesty of the crown. -f* At 
audicnrcs, and on oth(T extraordinary oc- 
envious, he remained, after the example 
of the Spanish and Oriental nionarcns, 
motionless as a statue, an attitude which, 
in the eyc»s of the French, was not much 
calculated tocommami respect, and which 
lost all its effect through the eflfeminate 
[Iresst and frivolous occupations of the 



firessT 
king.^ 



* " K()t}iin;>: is inort* zricvoiu to this kingclom than tlie 
iniiliittuli* of i>iric*iii with which the kitifc harl Inirdcncd 
it, in order U* rniM: timuvy. lie had one hiiniircd and 
ili'iy cci.'iiiilff'rliiiiis, hut ull of tliciii arc now di«-nituied, 
v\<"))\ ^ixteiMi. It in thought that the suiinc courhcr will 
\ir afl<i|jVi'cl with nw|)«'<'t to thcrn, to th«^ f;r('at relief of tlie 
|)<'r>)/ii', who'ir s1iuui<irrH uiTc ol#li;re(l to hear the whole uf 
tiiix htirflui." Iiu.\hftjiiu Optra, p. h.ih 

-f* (Kunis flf Post/uirr, II. p. 414. 

t /Ifoilr Journal iff ilinri/ III. Vol. I. p. 1S3. 204. 

§ //•/'/. p. I7f). Sti! alw) Muiini,VH (Iv Sully, \, p. H|3. 
" i -li;ill iicMM (or^^f't tiifr strai.;."' jittitiulc.aiid drcuM in 
v%hirl) J (oiiikI thiipriiK'*' in hi'.riihiii^t II<'h:id hinswonl 
in' iii'' ')i<h'* •! cloal'. ov« r \\w hhoii!'!i rs, :i colli'^ian*8 Chp on 
his hcHd, a h.'i^kct Cu'l ol' puppies hii'.|M'iifIifl by a broad 
riblioii fioin iuHjiui'.jaiid he rt niaiucd like a Btatue, luov- 
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Henry IV, broke all the shackles of 
etiquette with which his predecessors had 
sought to bind even kings themselves, or 
to place a wide gulph between the mo- 
narch and his attendants. Happy would 
it have been had he transgressed no other 
laws than those of etiquette I Henry ate 
and drank, jested and played with his con- 
fidants as one comrade with another.* 
He often surprized his friends by a visit 
shortly before the hour of dinner, and not 
only partook of the repast, but spent one 
or more nights in their houses.-|- At the 
commencement of his reign, he was often 
reduced to such streights that he was 
obliged to make himself an uninvited 
guest at the tables of others, that he might 
not suffer hunger. After he had van- 
quished his enemies, and Sully had ar- 
ranged his finances, he restored the table, 
the hunting establishment, and all the 
other amusements of the courts with the 

ing neither his head^ his feet, nor his hands ^hile he 
spc»ke to us.** 

• Of this confidenial intercourse of Henry IV. with 
his ofiicen and courtiers, we no where find more numer- 
008 and more striking instances than in the M^maires 
d^Auhigni, 

f The place to which he paid the most frequent visits 
of diiskind, was the house of Lamet^ with whom he 
geoerally played. Hulltf, II. p. 330. 

K 3 
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same degree of splendour, by which they 
had been distinguished during the reigns 
of Francis I. and Henry II.* This ex- 
pence Henry IV. incurred in honour, not 
of his wife, but of his mistresses, for whose 
sakes he violated all the laws of virtue and 
the church, of prudence and decorum, in a 
more flagrant manner than any other king 
of France ever did. Because the king in- 
dulged himself without the least restraint 
in love, the gentlemen and ladies of his 
court thought themselves entitled to the 
same liberty; and hence arose a corrup- 
tion of manners which will be an everlast- 
ing disgrace to the reign of Henry IVl 
If this licentiousness now and then met 
with a check, or its ebullitions sometimes 
experienced punishment, the king was not 
the occasion either of the one or the other. 
In l604, the Baron de Termes was found 
in the chamber of one of the queen's maids 
of honour, in bed with her, and on a 
closer examination, the lady proved to be 
pregnant. This discovery so highly of- 
fended the queen Mary de Medicis, that 
she begged the k^ng to order the seducer 
to be boieaded ; but by a speedy flight he 

♦ This restoration of the royal establishment was ap* 
proved even by Cardinal Kichcheu. Testam. polite I. p>i 
S56, 
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escaped all farther punishment. The lady 
was expelled from court in the most igno- 
minious manner^ and the queen would have 
treated her with still greater severity, had 
not Henry interposed his authority.* In 
1608, the king invited a company of actors 
from Italy, who principally played in the 
arsenal at Paris. By the command of 
the Due de Sully, besides a spacious pit, 
several rows of boxes were erected one 
above another for the accommodation of 
the spectators. Two of these rows were 
appropriated to the ladies of the court. 
The rigid Sully would not permit any 
gentleman to enter the boxes set apart for 
the ladies; and on account of this re- 

♦ " La reine s*en sentoitsi fort offens^e, qu'elle pria le 
roy de lui faire trancher la t^te. La Sagpnne fut isno- 
miaieusemcnt chassee, et maltrait<^e de la reine, et rent 
et/6 pis, si le roy ne se fut mis entre deux, et interpos<^ en 
ce fait !ion autorite.'* £/oi/^, IIL p. 17l« Considering 
the queen's severity on this occasion, it cannot fail to ex» 
cite surprize that she should have sent her maids thrice 
to the womided Marshal de Bassom))ierre to amuse him. 
JU^m. I. p. 140, 49. I cannot tell how mapy visits I re-r 
<;eived during my wound, and principally from ladies. 
All the princesses caine to see nie, and the aueen thrice 
tent her maids under the care of Mademoiselle de Guise 
to spend whole afternoons with me." In the early years 
of the reign of Louis XiV. the apartments of the ^lles 
de la Reine were so inaccessible to all gentlemen, and to 
the king himself, that he could only converse through a 
chink with one of these ladies, for whom he had con* 
cesved an esteem. Mottevillc^ V. p. J872. 
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straint the courtiers did not for a long time 
take such pleasure in these theatrical ex- 
hibitions as the king had expected,* 

During the regency of the queen-dowa- 
ger Mary de Medicis, the profusion of the 
court and of the favourites increased to 
an incredible degree, while the treasures 
lasted which Henry IV, had aindssed for 
the execution of his great projects.-f- 
Under Louis XIII. and during the regen- 
cy of queen Anne of Austria, the court 
assumed a totally different form. Louis 
XIII. was the slave of Cardinal Riche- 
lieUjJ who was not insensible to the 
charms of the fair sex, but preferred a 
secret commerce with courtezans to a 
troublesome attendance on ladies of the 



* *' Deux de ces gaieties etoient destin^ poiirks feiii* 
mes ; aucun homnie n'y entroit avec elles : c*etoit un 
point de ma police, que je ne soufFrois pas qu*on renrer* 
sat, ct dontje nc regardois pasaudessousdemoi^ depren* 
dre moim^me le soin. — ^Tous les courtisans ne trouvvneiit 
Dulle part autant d*agr^mens dans les spectacles de the> 
atre." Sully, III. p. 53, 54. 

f Such was the extravagance of this period, that the 
parliament was urgently desitous to prohibit the propha* 
nation of gold and silver plate, which w.ere used for the 
most common culinary utensils. Hist, dc la Mere, ei du 
Fils. I. p. 331. 

X '* Faisant de son maitre son esclave, et de cet iUut- 
tre esclave un des plus grands monarques du mondc.?. 
MoUeville, I. p. ^», 
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court* ; who exiled the queen-mother, 
and till his death continued to persecute 
the reigning queen, who had rejected his 
love,-|- and to keep herat a distance from the 
king. Had Louis XIII. not fallen into 
tlie mighty hands of his great minister, he 
would still have retained unworthy favou- 
rites, such as de Luynes and St. Mars, but 
the natural coldness of his constitution and 
his gloomy devotion would always have 
preserved him from that kind of attach- 
ment to women, by which the splendour 
of the court might have been augmented, J 
While Richelieu increased the royal au- 
thority to an extent that astonished all 
£urope, and established it on an immove- 



• " Ses galanteries en veritd ne repondoient en rien k 
la snxndeur de ses actions, ni a Teclat de sa vie. Manon 
de JLonne, qui etoit un j>eu moins qirune prostituec, fut 
im des objets de son amour, et clle Ic sacrifia ^ des Bar- 
reaux. Madam? de Fragcs, que vous voyez trainante 
dans Ics cabinets sous Ic nom de viellc femnie en fut une 
autre. I«a premiert* venoit chez lui la nuit; il alluit ausi 
la niiit chez l.i seconde qui etoit deja un reste de Bucking- 
ham etdc TEpienne. J^Ian. du Card, de Retz, I. p. 10, 
See also Galant. des Rois de France, III. p. 122, 125* 
149, ^80. 

+ A mischievous lady delivered a letter intended for the 
youn^ queen, to the queen-mother, who was previously 
exa neratcd against h m. De Retz- I. p. 9, 10. Mot^ 
itriUe^ I. p. 36. 

X MoUcviUe, I. p. 51, 77> 82, 396. 
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able basis^ tbe eloomy monarch suffered 
the pomp which ought to surround the 
throne of kings to dwindle away to such a 
degree, that his court rather resembled a 

t)rison, or a convent, than the residence of 
lis predecessors. In tlie court-tables, 
such was the deterioration, that not even 
the grooms of the chamber and common 
yeomen, much less the princes of the 
blood and the first officers of the house- 
hold, who, during the reign of Henry IV. 
had constantly eaten at court, could par- 
take of their cheer ; and the table of the 
king himself was not served by pages or 
gentlemen, but by mere dirty scullions.* 

During the regency of the queen-dowa^ 
ger, Anne of Austria, the gloomy air and 
slovenly habits which LAjMis XIII. had 
difTused around him, disappeared; but 
the splendour and the diversions of the 
court were but a few degrees superior. 
The regent, from a love of ease, had an 
equal aversion to parade and to business, 
and was glad to relinquish both to Cardi- 
nal Mazarm, who despised, or affected to 
despise the ladies, and only once gave a sup 



• Testament dn Card, dc Richelieu, I. p. 256,— '*paur 
dc simples ci sales mainitonb.** 



ft 
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per to a few of them, because he could not 
send them away hungry.* Anne of Austria 
was a lover of theatrical exhibitions, and 
the stage was therefore the only object 
on which Mazarin allowed any expence 
to be incurred for the pleasure of the 
court.^ 

The reign of Louis XIII. and the re- 
gency of his widow, Anne of Austria, de- 
monstrate, that after the courts of princes 
had once become the usual abode of the 
ladies, the sentiments and habits of mo« 
narchs and their vicegerents might indeed 
determine thegi'^ater or less degree of splen- 
dour, the frequency or rarity of public 
festivities and diversions, and the immedi- 
ate influence of th6 women upon the 
sovereign, but that they were incapable of 
making any essential alteration in the 
state of things produced by the continual 
residence of females at court> The ad 
ministrations of the Cardinals Richelieu 
and Mazarin comprehended the space of 
nearly half a century, (from lo24 to 

I 

• " C'est leseul regal qu'il nous ait fait en sa vie; qui 

ne fut pas grand. 11 nous traita avec beaucoiip d'indif- 

fcrcnce et de froideur. II meprisoit les Dames et ne 

CTQiait pas, qu'clles fussent digncs de sou estime.** Mot^ 

I W/e,I. p.429. 

{ tiWrf. I. p. 409, 410. 
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16G1,) during which those to whom the 
liighest authority belonged, as well as they 
wlio actually possessed it, were the mosst 
decided adversaries of the other sex^ or at 
least of all the pretension of the ladies to 
interfere in the affairs of the court and 
state ; and vet the administrations of those 
two statesmen form epochs not less re- 
markable in the history of the female sei, 
than in the annals of the French nation. 
lliou<i:h Louis XIII. Richelieu and Maza- 
rin, had neither wives to whom they were 
attached, nor favourite mistresses among 
the ladies of the court, and tliough Anne 
of Austria had no professed lover among 
the gentlemen attendant on it, yet the 
princes of the blood, the officers of state 
and courtiers continued their assiduities to 
the ladies, and the latter still employed 
all their arts to make conquests among 
the gentlemen. Tlie court certainly lost 
something of its exterior splendour, be- 
cause Louis XIII. Anne of Austria, and 
their two ministers, seldom gave public 
entertainments or other briUiant festivi- 
ties; but nevertheless, neither the daily 
or frequent assemblages of the nobility of 
both sexes, nor the magnificent dinnersi 
the suppers, the balls and other diversions 
were discontinued, but on the contnuy 
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ttiey were incessantly kept up in the 
palaces of the princes and of the great. 
This being the case, we need not be sur- 
prized that during the very administration 
of Cardinal Mazarin, who either felt or at 
least affected the greatest contempt for 
the other sex, the ladies acted a more im- 
portant part than they had ever done, 
even under Francis I. Henry II. and 
Henry IV. 

As the increased power and revenues of 
the French kings occasioned the constant 
residence of ladies at their courts ; so this 
same concentration of the nobility about 
the court or in the capital, together with 
the changes which had taken place in the 
art of war, produced many alterations in 
the amusements of the court, which are 
oot unworthy of a brief notice. 

Among the diversions of the grand 
cjourt-days in ancient times the tourna- 
ments deserve the first rank. As early as 
the fourteenth and fifteenth century these 
tdumaments, so far from being bloody and 
dangerous combats, were rather pompous 
^ifaibitions, in which the eyes of the 
npectators were charmed with the magni- 
ftoence and variety of the dresses, arms, 
•lid accoutrements, with the beauty of the 
knights and their stately tfteeds, and finally 

VOL. II. <i 
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downright awkwardness in the Count dt 
Montgomery, that Henry II. who was 
very fond of tlie sports of chivalry, and 
was himself extremely adroit, received a 
mortal wound in the eye from the splin- 
ter of a broken lance.* In St. Palaye*s 
opinion, this fatal accident was neither the 
cause nor the epoch of the discontinuance 
of tournaments and the exercises of chi- 
valry .-{* Henry HI. held tournaments, 
at which he appeared in the habiliments 
of an Amazon ;^ and during the reign of 
Henry IV. the principal gentlemen of the 
court gave a tournament in l605, in 
which Marshal de Bassompierre was dan- 
gerously wounded by the Due de Guise. 
This tournament was the last in France, 
IB which the combatants used sharp 
weapons; and de Bassompierre's wound 
was the real cause of the suppression of 
tliis mimicry of the combats of chivaliy,l| 
for the last tournament was in fact no- 
thing more. The spectacles that were 

• Carklx, IV. p. 17-*. 

t Hid. II. p. 3c). 

t Ef'.Ue, I. p. 183. " au Roy, lequel cependant 

▼esia cti amazonecoiiroii la hngiic." 

tl " Le Koy dt*s que jc tus blt-s^^, fit cesser les tour* 
roi>>, e^ ue pemiist tpraucun autre courust clcpuis. Cette 
<'Ourse de champ ouvert ayaiit este la seule, qui avt es:^ 
faite cent ans auparavant en France, et n'a est<! reconi* 
juencee depub. Alim, de JitusoMp. 1. p. 139, 
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isoon afterwards substituted in their 
stead,* were rather exercises and exhibi- 
tions of skill in riding, than shadows of the 
ancient tournaments, displaying neither 
the arms and equipage nor the conflicts 
usual in those diversions of chivalry. 

The entertainments on grand court- 
days, in more femote ages, were certainly 
more splendid than those of latei* times ; 
not from the greater abundance and su- 
perior mode of preparing the dishes, the 
toagniflcence of the plate and utensils, or 
more brilliant decorations of the table ; 
but from the different kinds of spectacles 
with which the guests were entertained 
and surprised. These spectacles at the 
tables of princes and the great, in France 
were called entrem^tSy and consisted ei- 
ther of the combats of knights, the me • 
chanical tricks of automata, or finally, of 
theatrical, or pantomimic representations 
of celebrated events, and achievements of 
former times. At an entertainment given 
to the ladies by Charles VI. of France, 
two knights, Regnaud de Roye, and 
Messire Boucicaut, rode, during the re- 
past into the hall, and broke a lance with 
each other. Having finished their com« 

♦ M^m, de Bassomp. I. p. 269, S?70. 

L 3 
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bat, they ^^re followed by several other 
knights, who did the same.* At a ban- 
quet given by Charles V. in 1378, the 
departure of Godfrey de Bouillon for the 
Holy Land, and the taking of Jerusalem 
were ' represented during' the entertain- 
ment.-J- At the feast given by Charles 
VI. on the arrival of his consort, Isabel 
of Bavaria, the siege of Troy was exhi^ 
bited.:}: A prodigious fortress was seen 
with four towers at the sides, and a fifth 
in the middle. Hie coats of arms and 
shields affixed to the walls shewed that 
this fortress was the city of Troy, and 
that the tower in the centre was the cita- 
del of Ilium. Not far from it .was per- 
ceived a spacious tent, the arms of which 
denoted the Greek besiegers. Beside this 
tent was a ship capable of containing at 
least one hundred warriors. Both the for- 
tress, the tent, and the ship were moved by 
wheels, but th^ springs and the persons 
who directed them were concealed.— 
A violent conflict took place between 
the Grecian heroes in the tent and 

• Froissari, IV. ch. I. p. 8. 

t Grand dJussUf III. p. 321. That author considen 
these entremfts as the first that are menUODcd in htstoiy^ 
J Froissurt, IV. p. 5, & 6. 
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in the ship, and the Trojans in the for- 
tress^ but it was not of long duration^ for 
the crowd and the heat arising from it 
were so great, that several persons were 
suffocated and still more crushed or 
otherwise hurt. 

The Burgundian court gave a decided 
preference to the exhibitions of automata 
and the representations of animals. At 
the entertainment given on. occasion of the 
nuptials of Charles the Bold with the 
English princess Mai^ret, three entre^ 
mits made their appearance. A great 
unicorn first entered with a leopard on his 
back. In one paw the leopard held the 
arms of England and in the other a daisy^ 
(marguerite). Having paraded round all 
the tables, the unicorn at length stood still 
opposite the duke, and a Maitre d' Hotel 
took the daisy from the leopard, and pre- 
sented it with a complimentary speech to • 
the prince. The unicorn was followed by a 
huge gilded lion, on whose back rode the 
female dwarf of the princess of Burgundy^ 
3uperbly dressed as a shepherdess, with 
the arms of Burgundy. On his entrance 
into the hall, the lion opened and shut his 
mouth, as though he had been alive. This 
representative of brute majesty, did more 
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than the living original could havedone ; 
he sung a complimentary air to the ducal 
bride. The lion was succeeded by a dro- 
medary, with a rider in the dress and ar* 
mour of a Saracen. As he rode round the 
hall, the Saracen took out of his basket all 
sorts of foreign birds, which he distri- 
buted about him, and even threw upon the 
table.* 

At supper, on the third day of these 
nuptial festivities appeared five ewfre- 
mets. Four wild boars blew trumpets ; 
and four goats executed a concert on vari- 
ous instruments. Four wolves exhibited 
a specimen of their skill on the flute, and 
four asses sung a rondeau, which may be 
found in Olivier de la Marche. Lastly, 
four monkies played a mischievous trick 
to a tradesman who was asleep, and then 
shewed their agility in dancing.-J* 

All these entremits, however, were 
eclipsed by those at the entertainment of 
the first day, on which the Bastard of 
Burgundy o{>ened his tournament as 
knight of the golden tree. On this occa- 
sion two prodigious giants first entered 

* Olivier de la Marche, II. p. l63, lC7. 
t Hid. p. 169. 
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superbly habited, armed and accoutred. 
They were followed by a whale, which 
as Olivier de la Marche assures us, was 
the largest ever exhibited by way of entre- 
mets. This sea-monster was sixty feet in 
length, and so high, that two knights 
riding one on either side upon the tallest 
horses cpuld not have seen each other. 
The eyes of the whale were formed by two 
of the largest looking-glasses that could be 
procured. He moved his fins, his tail, 
and the rest of his body, as if he had been 
alive. After he had made the circuit of 
the hall, the whale opened his enormous 
jaws and disgorged two Syrens and twelve 
Tritons. The Syrens began to sing, but 
were, soon interrupted by the sound of a 
drum, which was heard in the whale's 
belly. When it had ceased, the Tritons 
struck up a dance with the Syrens. The 
Tritons soon became jealous of each other, 
and commenced an obstinate combat, 
which was terminated by the two giants, 
who drove back the Tritons and Syrens 
into the belly of the whale. "It was 
certainly a most beautiful entre)nits^\ 
says the historian, ^^ for there were more 
than forty persons concealed in the body 
of the marine monster.*'* 

♦ ** Et certes ce fut un moult bel entremdts, car il y 
avoit dedians plus de ^uarante persouaes." p. i^Ol. 
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When no oztremSts were given, tht 
only amusements at table were convena^ 
tion, and the playing and singing of min* 
fitrels ; but the performances of the latter 
were often postponed till after the re- 

Ijast."*^ In smaller mixed companies, the 
adies and gentlemen sometimes sung and 
danced after dinner.-f* After the music, 
confectionary and wme were brought to 
table, on which the ladies were accustomed 
to retire.;}; 

The gentlemen and ladies experienced 
no great loss when, in the fifteenth cai-^ 
tury the entremets fell into disuse, for the 
pleasure which they afforded was abun- 
dantly compensated in a variety of ways. 
Instead of being indulged only a few days 
in the year with the honour of dining at 
court, they daily enjoyed this gratification 

• Froissart, III. ch. 76. p. 217. 

f A countess of Nevers paid a visit to Philip Duke rf 
Burgundy at Lisle. On her departure, the duke sentCcuDt 
Adolph of Cleves, and five other knights to escort her. 
About a mile from the city the gallant Adolph of Cleirs 
was met by the Count cfe Charolois, with a retinue of 
knights who blocked up the road. A sham tournament 
ensued, after which the ladies were conducted to a neigh- 
bouring house, where the Count dc Charolois had caused 
a splendid dinner to be provided. ** £t apr^s menger 
chanterent et danserent, et apr^s Ics Dames rcmoutereut i 
cheval.** Mf^m. de du Clercq; p. 24, 

J Froissart, III. p. 183. 
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from the time of Louis XII. and Francis L 
When Henry II. who in this point most 
probably followed the example of his fa- 
ther, haul: dined, he sufiered neither sweets 
meats nor wine to be brought, but 
conducted his courtiers to the queen's 
apartment, where, as Brantome says, they 
found a company of human goddesses, the 
one more beautiful than the other, and 
each nobleman or gentleman could con- 
verse with her to whom he was most at- 
tached^. These assemblies usually lasted 
two hours, and were repeated after supper^ 
when there was no dancing-J-. The queen 
very often, heightened the pleasure of these 
meetings by concerts^ for which purpose, 
she engaged the most eminent perfdrm- 
ersj; 

The ladies and gentlemen of the court' 
of Francis L acquired at least as great a 
relish for the pleasures of dancing, as for 
those of the table and conversation. Fran- 
cis was so fond of the amusement that he 
would not suffer even widows to excuse. 

* " Aussi tost <iu*il avoit dtsne, il s'en alloit avec sa 
cqur ddos La chambrede la Reynesa femme> qu'il aimoit 
fort,etl^ trouvant une troupe de deesses humaioes les unet 
pi OS belles aue les auties chaque seigneur gehtilhomme en- 
tretenoit celle qu'il aymoit le mieux. Brunlpme Hommtf . 
illusL II. p. 4S. 

t Ibid. 

X Dame* illust, p. 87- 8^. 
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themselves from participating in it.* 
Under Henry II. dancing after supper^ 
though frequent enough, was not so com- 
mon as during the reigns of his Hons> who 
were encouraged by their mother to in- 
dulge in this diversion.^ Catharine de 
Medicis was herself a great mistress in the 
art, for she invented new dances and beau-* 
tiful baUets,:|; and in her fondness and talent 
for dancing she was emulated, if not by all 
her children, at least by Henry III. and 
Margaret of Xavarre.^ Under Henry IV. 
the young gentlemen and ladies were par* 

* " Lc Roy Francois vouloit sa courlibre en tout, et 
mc';inc rjuc lc« vcfvw y dansoient ct loi prenoit-on ausri li- 
l>remcnt, que Ton faisott les filles, et les femmes mari^ 
Aujfiurdhuy ceb leur est defTeiulu comme sacrilege. Bran- 
tofne DameM fial. II. p. 114. Respecting the licentiouft- 
iicfb of tlic dances at the coiiinicncenieiit of the sixteenth 
century^ see Afrrippa de Vanit. Scienl. ch. 18. 

t " Les ttiin apres eoupcr ce de\'is avec let Dames as 
iaivoit de income, s'il n'y a\oit bal, qui se faisoit assez 
souvent, iiiaisnon si frcqueniment comme nous avons veu 
dt'ijuis au rcfnie de iiob dernicrs ro\'8, lesquels la rryne leur 
nurrc a voulu et ciitrctenu a iiniu-r leur pcre en telln ac« 
tions, comme ce roy Henry sVstudia de mesmc k imiter le 
roy I'ran9ois son [»^re.*' Brantamc Jlommes iUusiAl. p. 49. 

: Dames iliuif. p. 45, 48. 

§ Ji'nntomr Dames illust. p. 258. 2bg, Margaret of 
Navarre d;jnced to the universal astcmihhmcntof the courf» 
and all the ntnuigers vho were present, Jm Pavnnne d^Es* 
pffinr, if Pa^tamenlo d'fiafie, and le iranle a lu torches 
all of wliieli were «*riou9 dances. After the fznx*at dinner 
|riveii hy Henry 11. to the Gennan princes and gentlemen 
111 1551, tiic ilame ruyalc \vu« iirbt danced, after whicil 
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iicularly attached to pantomimic dances.* 
Masquerades were equally common under' 
ail the French monarchs after Francis 1. 
hut under none were they conducted with 
less regard to decency than during the 
reign of Henry III. who once caused the 
lights to be suddenly extinguished, that 
every one might be at liberty to do what 
he pleased.-f- When no public dinners, 
no balls, masquerades, assemblies, or con- 
certs were given at court, all these diversions 
were to be found in the palaces of the 

siiceeded aliemandcs, and then gaUltirdes, " Et apr^s la 
dance royalq^ qui de deux a deax, que le roy avoit com- 
mencce et menee, on leur sonna des allemandes, parce que 
c est leur danse ordinaire ; et qu'ils entendent le niieux j et 
parmi elles dc gaillardes, pour leur monstrer la disposition 
et bonnes graces de notre jeunesse Fran9oise. Apr^s la 
mielle il ne s'y prescnta pas ung seul de leur trouppe hors 
k prince d'Ornages, qui s'cn acquitta fort dextrement, et 
east eniporte le prix de la gaillarde, si avec ses despostes, 
capriolles, tours et desiours, fleurettes drues et menues 
ganibcrottes, bonds et saults fort ligiers et adroicts^ il eust 
observ^ la cadence.'* Carloix, U. p. 225. 

* Messrs de Biron et d'Auvergne danserent le Balet de* 
Turcs, et trois jours ensuite Messrs de Montpensier, de 
Guise et le Grand danserent celuy des Amoureux, du quel 
j'estois. Messrs. le Conite d'Auvergne et quelques-uns de 
nous danserent a Timproviste cehiy des Nyniphes ; finale- 
Dient M. de \eraours dansa celuy des doctcurs Gratiens. 
Bassomplerre, I. p. 09, ()0. 

f The author ot the Galanteries des Rois de France, II, 
p. 174. softens this down in the following terms : ** Pen- 
dant lobbcuriid la pudeur des Dames eut beaucoup abOuf« 
4rir." 

VOL. II. M 
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most distinguished persons of the court 
and capital.* 

Among all the diversions of the court 
in the earUcr ages, none so invariably 
maintained its consequence as the chace. 
On the decline of tournaments and chi- 
valry, of the gallantry of the knights and 
the ancient etiquette of the court, the 
noble diversion of the chace not only con- 
tinued to be held in its former estimation, 
but v^^as even followed with greater ardour 
at the new ly created courts and carried to a 
much a higher d(*gree of perfection than it 
had been during the middle ages. Among 
all the French monarchs of the three last 
centuries, llenry III. w as the only one that 
had not a passion for the pleasures of the 
chace. In the same period we find, oq 
the contrarj'', two instances of kings who 
fell early victims to their immoderate 
fondness for the sports of the field.-|- 
During the middle ages, hunting was re- 
garded as an exercise fit only for knights^ 



* F<ir instance, the festivities w\{\\ which the consta- 
ble dc Monlu o cncy celebrated the birth of his, iifterwanis, 
so unfortimatc son. ** Ballets, masquerades, nuisifjues tie 
toutes sories, pantulomismes, et tout cc qui jjeut senir 
d'aiiiorce a la voluple, sui\ ireut ces beaux festhis.** JStuile 
Journal dc Hninj 11 . 11. p. 338. 

f Cliarles IX. and Louiij XI U. 
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and as a prototype of war, and for thfe 
reason females never, or at least very Sel- 
dom, partook of the amusement. No 
sooner, however, had the ladies fixed theit 
permanent residence at the court of kings 
and princes, than they were solicitous to 
accompany the sovereign, or were per- 
suaded by the latter to join him, in his 
favourite diversion. Louis XII. took his 
young daughter Claude, and all the ladies 
who attended that princess, with him to 
the chace.* Francis I. had selected from 
among the ladies of his court a little band 
as priestesses of Diana, in whose company 
he often passed eight or ten days and even 
a longer time from court, in the undis^ 
turbed enjoyment of the pleasures of 
hunting.-^* The Dauphiness, afterwards 
^ueen Catharine de Medicis, did not at 
first belong to the number of the select fe- 
male associates of the great king. Wlien she, 
however, desired permission to accompany 
him in his hunting-parties, Francis I. not 
only granted her request, but conceived a 
stronger attachment to her on account of 

♦ Lctlres de Louis' XIT. et du Cardinal d'Ai%l'oise, 
II r. p. 37. On the hunting-establishment of lx)ui8Xll. 
see f'leuranges, p. 1 6. 

f Brantome Dames illust. p. 46. 47« 

M 2 
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it, and for her gratification took the diver- 
sion of the chace more frequently than he 
had heen accustomed to do. Catharine 
^as always by his side, and after h]» 
death constantly attended the hunting 
parties of her husband and her sons, till, 
to her great mortification, she was pre- 
vented by the infirmities (>f age. These 
examjjles were followed by Henry IV, 
Alary de Medicis, Louis XI i I. Louis XIV. 
and the ladies of their courts, who were 
neither less fond of the diversion nor less 
indefatigable in the pursuit of it than their 
sovereigns.* 

This participation in the chase had a 
powerful influence, not only upoa the 
amusements of the ladies, but also upon 
their education and attainments. Though 
Francis I. and his successors did not ne- 
glect fowling, falconry, and coursing, yet 
tkiey preferred the chace of the stag in 
company with a hundred or more hunts- 
men, far before all those branches of the 
more ancient field-sports ; and in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, this kind 



♦ yinn aires Tlixt. siir la Chasse, \n Sf, Palai/e, Vol. 
III. |). 34y. ScealbO IlUt, Amonnuse dcs Gaulcs^Hl. 
j>. 208. 
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of ehace was a characteristic diversion of 
the French court, \^hicli was unknown in 
Germany.* It was therefore necessary, 
that those ladies who accompanied th6 
huntsmen, and shared with them all the 
fatigues and sports of the chace, should 
be equally exjx^rt in riding and shooting 
with the hunters of the other sex. In 
these points, Catharine de Medicis was 
the pattern and instructress of the 
ladies of the French court.-)- She rode 
as well as anv of her male attend- 
ants, and was the fii-st that used a man's 
saddle.. I She was equally expert at 
shooting with a cross-bow, on whicli ac- 
count she had always a weapon of that 
kind carried after her.'^ 

The pleasures of the chace became 

♦ ** At this the Germans were highly dehghtcd, fof 
the ganie had entirely escaped theu\ ; out they were ex- 
ceeding astonished to see a hundred, or a hundred and 
twenty huntsiiKsn, stranding wiih their horns the death 
of the stag ; for this mode of hunting is not practised in 
their country, where they only make use of the hand-guo^ 
or cross-bow in the chace." Carhiv, 11. p. 227* 

•f J3ran/ome Dames illusf. p. 33y. 341. 

J ** Elle estoit fort bien h chcva!, et s'y tenoit de fort 
bonne grace, ayant est^ la premiere, qui avoit mis la jam^ 
be sur rar;<»n, d'autant que la grace y estoit bien plus bel- 
\e, ct apparoissante que bur la planchette. Brantomc i>a« 
mcs iUust, p. 47* 

§ Ibid. 

m3 
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beyond comparison more expensive in 
consequence of stag-hunting, than they 
had been before, and the charges incurred 
by it were still farther increased by the 
attendance of the ladies. • Tlie kings and 
princes could no longer seek shelter in the 
cottage of a peasant, or the lodge of a 
gamekeeper ; neither could they pass the 
night in the open air, in the midst of the 
forest, or under tents. Francis 1. and his 
successors, therefore, erected many su- 
perb hunting-seats, where they could re- 
ceive and entertain ladies and gentlemen* 
in a manner suitable to their ranK.* The 
apparel and implements for hunting, and 
the entertainments given on these occa- 
sions, were no longer on the same narrow 
«cale as formerly, but displayed continu- 
ally increasing magniticence, in order to 
the gratification of the ladies. All the 
other deities of pleasure associated them- 
selves with the goddess of hunting, here- 
tofore so coy and so chaste. Tlie blood- 
stained forests and desert heaths^ were 

• •* It was with thb view that he built the superb 
palaces of Chambonl, Villers-Cotcrets, la Meutte, near 
St. Germain, Faleiiibray, in the Forest of Coucy, &c. 
and that he made great additions to the ancient mansion of 
piir kings at Fontaiubleau, to which they themselves had 
given no other appellation than that of tneir dcseri, At^ 
moires sur la Chitsse, p. 47 » 
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transformed into enchanting groves and 
retreats, where the priests and priestesses 
of Diana, offered frequent sacrifices on 
the altar of the Cyprian goddess.* 

When neither hunting-parties nor balls 
occupied the attention of the court, the 
two royal knights, Francis I. and Henry 
II. amused themselves either with fencing, 
or with training fine horses, or with va- 
rious kinds of games at ball ;^ and to all 
these pastimes they invited their consorts 
and the ladies of the court. J ^n the 
time of Henry H. they played at mailley 
for two, three, or at mos five hundred 
crowns a game: but under Henry IV. 
for four, six, and even twelve thousand 
crowns. In this game, the ladies sook a 
part, so early as the reign of Charles 
Vill. ^ and Catharine de Medicis, was as 
expert at it as she was inventive in social 
games. In winter, Henry II. took the 



• See, for instance, the History of Louis XIV. and the 
beautiful Fontanges, in the Hist, amoureuse des Gaules, 
III. p. 191. 192, 

+ — *' k la balle "k em porter, ou ou ballon^ ou au 
maille.'* Hommes illust. p. 46. 48. 

J " Et faloit tousjours convier lea Dames pour voir 
tous ses esbats.** 

§ At this game a violent quarrel took place between 
the regent Anne de Beaujeu and the DauphiD^ afterwaida 
liOuisXII. Dames %Hu$t, ^, 2^* 2^i. 
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diversion of skating upon the ice with his 
attendants ; or thev constructed fortresses 
of snow, which were attacked and de- 
fended with halls made of the same sub- 
stance*. In one of these engagements 
with snow-balls, Francis I. received so 
severe a wound on the head, that he was 
obliged to suffer it to be shaved. The 
courtiers imitated their sovereign, and 
hence it became the fashion to wear crop- 
ped hair. In England, in 1547, lights 
between large dogs, bears, and monkeys 
were among the diversions given in honour 
of foreign ambassadors.'!*' 

Most of the above diversions were, how- 
ever, superseded, during the reigns of 
Henrv III. Henrv IV. and their succes- 
sors, by two new species of amusements^ 
one of which was almost entirely un- 
known, and the other, though known, was 
much less common than it became towards 
the conclusion of the sixteenth, and dur- 
ing the whole of the seventeenth century, 
—I mean, games of chance, and theatri- 
cal entertainments. 

It is extremely probable, that games of 
chance were played at the court of Fran- 

• Jlominrs Ulust. II. p. 46. 
t CarUix^l. p. 248. 
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CIS I. Henry II. and Henry III. It is 
certain^ however, that they neither play- 
ed so often nor so high as Henry iV. 
during whose reign all the journals and 
chronicles are filled with accounts and la- 
mentations on the rage for gambling 
which so universally prevailed. 1 he frank 
and economical Sully was as incapable of 
weaning that monarch from the pleasures 
of high play, as from his attachment to 
inconstant mistresses, and the reader, if 
he will take the trouble to turn to his Me- 
moirs, may find a statement of the sums 
which he was obliged to pay for both 
those gratifications. Henry IV. played 
at all times, in all- places, and it might 
almost be said with all persons whom he 
happened to meet with. The lowest fish 
stalked was frequently fifty pistoles, and 
the highest sometimes five hundred; so 
that a person might hold in his hand at 
once, to the amount of more than fifty 
thousand pistoles.* As the king and his 
courtiers played almost every day, the ladies 
likewise took a part in those games, and 
the queen herself, after her delivery, could 
not think of a more agreeable amusement, 
-than a game at hazard, to which she ia- 

♦ Bassompicrrcy I. p. 172, 173. 
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vited Marshal de Ba.s?oinpierre^one of tbe 
iijost ctrlel^raUrd players of the age, during 
\h:v lyin<»-iri.* In the space of a year, 
Jia^r-oiii]iifrr:(' won hulf a riiillion, and in 
the same period Ma^^hal de Biron lost no. 

After tlie time of Henry IV. the rage 
for ^a/iiiii^ hcraiiie more violent and more 
{iC-ui'iiil. iiiid cxttncied from the court 
Jiiiiont; all ( l«i^^s^s of people in the capital, 
not eAr(j>ti»!jLf the vitv lowest. At court 
hi{i;h play was a standing amusement, or 
rather a regular profession, by means of 
which, men of low extraction intruded 
themselves into the company of persons of 
the greatest distinction, even penetrated 
to tlie throne itself, and in a shoit time 
acquired immense wealth. On the other 
liand, persons of rank and fortune were 
often, in a few days, reduced to extreme 
indigence. No sooner could hundreds of 
thousands be won and lost at play, than 



« —- . et prntlant ccs couches lorsqu*clle commen^a I 
nr micMX porter, die nie faUoit ciitrer pour joucr avec ellc.** 
jUtsxonipiini'f 1. p. 148. 

t Sullij, II. p. \yi. Joiminl de ITcnnj \\ . Vol. III. p. 
/>().», r/// !()()(). ** In tins month wirt- catahlishcd iiianv 
lieu acMdiinii'H for puning, ut which the citizens of all 
kinds risk consiiK'rahlc stuns. The son of u mcrcliant ha& 
been seen to lo>e at one billinj.r, sixty thousand cruwus.** 
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ladies and gentlemen of the highest dis- 
tinctimi were not ashaAed to open gam- 
bling-nouses, and even to make use of base 
and dishonourable arts, the discovery of 
which was punished with disgrace. Many 
ladies, unable to pay the debts they had 
contracted at play, discharged them by 
the sacrifice of their honour; and in all 
these respects high play was one of the 
principal sources of the corruption of trio- 
rals which became prevalent at courts. 

In the year iGll, the Marquis d'Ancre, 
the favourite of the regent Mary de Me- 
dicis, lost in a day one hundred and 
twenty thousand pistoles.''*' Louis XIII. 
and Anne of Austria were not fond of 
play ; and yet the spirit of gaming con- 
tinued to extend with fatal rapidity. At 
the time of the Fronde, the oldest and 
most experienced members of the paxlia- 
ment lost their whole property at play in 
one night, without ii^ury to their reputa- 
tion.-|- Cardinal Mazarin staked three or 
four thousand pistoles every evening at 
play, and permitted his niece, the Coun- 
tess de Soissons to risk still greater sums. 

• Efoile Journal de Henry IF, Vol IV. p. 223. 

f De UetZj li. p. 74. — ce parlemcnt, dont le pliit 
sage, ct le plus vieiix en ce temps-la, joiioit gayement 
tout sou bien en ua soir^ sans fuirc tort ^ sa reputation. 
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At the same time he accompanied the 
young queen's usual allowance of one 
thousand crowns a month for pin-mone}^, 
with this exclamation : " Ah ! if the 
queen did but know whence this money 
conies, and that it is the blood of the peo- 
ple, she would not be so lavish of it !"* 
About the same time Gourville and other 
adventurers acquired either solely or prin^ 
cipally by gambling, the prodigious wealth 
which rendered them the confidants and 
agents of the princes and of the most dis- 
tinguished persons about the court.-|- In 
the first years after Louis XIV. assumed 
the reins of government, women robbed 
their husbands, and children plundered 
their parents in order to gratify their pro- 
pensity to the game of basset. The very 
servants would look over the shoulders of 
the players, and beg to be permitted to 
stake a year s wages upon a card.j; As 
many families were ruined by another 
game of hazard, called Iloca, Louis XIV. 
forbade this game at Paris, on pain of 

♦ Motleril/e, V. p. l.^Q. 

•f* Mi-nioins dv (iuuniUcf\. ^. 253. Goun ille was in 
otlicr rtsjKicts ii man of excellent character. 

X ** On joiie (les sonunes inimcnses a Versailles ; le hc- 
ca est defeivUi a Paris bur peine de la vie, et on lejoue 
chez le roi : cimj mille ])ibtciles en lui matin, ce n'cst ricu.'* 
Lcllrci de Madame dc ^Secigfie, 111. p. 200. 
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deaths but permitted it to be played both 
morning and evening at Versailles, The 
queen having one morning lost twenty 
thousand crowns, and moreover neglected 
to go to mass, Louis could not forbear 
saying: ^* Let us reckon. Madam, how 
much this will make in a veaK"* He 
likewise deprived a nobleman of his 
honours, and exiled him from Paris, be- 
cause he was convicted of having won 
five hundred thousand crowns by means 
of false cards. -[• 

Theatrical representations were intro- 
duced among the diversions of the French 
court, at a much earlier period than games 
of chance ; but it was not till long after- 
wards that they became daily or cus- 
tomary amusements,. 

Before the time of Henry H. the only 
kind of spectacles known in France were 
the forces, as they were denominated. 
TTiese were acted either by the pupils in 
the convents, the students in the colleges, 
the clerks of the parliament of Paris, or 
by strolling players.;}; 

• Lettres de Madame de Sevign^, III. p. 347- 
t Ibid. I. p. 117. 

J ^Brantome Dames Gal. II. p. 352. Hommes illust. 
il.p. 21. Theatrical pieces were sometimes performed 

VOL. II. K 
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The subjects of these farces were either 
borrowed from the sacred Scriptures and 
legends, or they were taken from the his- 
tory of the day. In the latter case, livin^r 
persons, or at least the actions and events 
of their lives, and also the follies of parti- 
cular classes of the community were 
brought upon the stage. Louis XII. 
allowed the comedians to represent any 
character or any action they pleased^ if 
they only forebore to meddle with the 
queen and her ladies.* These farces and 
the liberty of exhibiting the events of the 
day upon the stage were kept up at least 
till toward the end of the reign of Henry 
IV. Etoile mentions a remarkable in- 
stance of a farce, in which the king, and 
the taxes imposed by him were treated 
with no less severity than the parliament. 
At the representation of the farce, the 
king laughed even to tears ; and the par- 
liament having caused the players to beim- 

hy the ladies of the court ; for instance, at the court of 
Queen Margaret of Navarre. An interesting account of 
the fuirral arainaii in the middle of the l6th century, it 
givHi in J. a vie de >Sl. Evrcmond par dct Maizeaux, p. 
141. 

♦ " II pa rf Ion noi t aux corned icns <1e son rovaume cooi^ 
me cbc^'liers, et cicrcs du palais en Icur basaclies, de qui- 
connuc il^ parleroient fors de la reyne, sa fern me et de 
ses uoiues ct deuioiscUcs." Branlome Dames Gal. II. 
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prisoned on account of their sallies against 
the ministers of justice, he immediately 
ordered them to be set at liberty.* Car^ 
tharine de Medieis enjoyed these farces a9 
much as Henry IV,"^ in whose time the 
comedians exhibited their performances in 
the Hotel de Bourgogne.;}; 

The first regular dramatic exhibition in 
France was given at Lyons, in the pre-^^ 
sence of Henry II. under the title of aL 
tragi-comedy by Italian actors a^d acr 
tresses, whom the Cardinal de Ferrani 
had brought thither at a prodigious ex<^ 
pence.^ Notwithstanding the gratification 
which this spectacle afforded, it did not 
suggest to the king the idea of erecting a* 
theatre at his court, after the example of 
the uncle of his consort, Pope Leo X. 
This measure was first adopted by Henry 
III. who procured from Venice a com- 
pany of comedians, called Li Gelosi^ ai^d^ 
caused them to act first at Blois apd after- 
wards at Paris in the Hotel de Bourbon. |^ 
The Gelosi attracted a greater number of 
auditors than four of the most eminent 



* Journal de Ilenrjf IV. Vol. III. p. 409. . - 

'f Dames illusi, p. 4S, j 

t Etoilc, as above. 

§ Ilommes illus't. 11. p. 20. • t 

IJ Eioile Journal de Henri/ III, VoJL I. £02^ 213.. 
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T)reachers, notwithstanding each person 
was obliged to pay four sols for admission. 
The (ielosi it would appear^ perfomned no 
other pieces but comedies^ and those of a 
▼ery hcentious description. So much, at 
h^ast, is certain, that the parliament of 
Paris forbade their exhibitions, " because, 
they taught nothing but lewdness.*** 
Notwithstanding this prohibition, Henry 
III. permitted the Gelosi to continue 
their performances at Pariau During the 
reign of the same monarch, St. Gelais 
composed the first tragedy entitled Sopho- 
nisba after an Italian piece which had 
been acted before Leo X.-f- Catharine de 
Medicis had St. Ciehiis* tragedy performed 
at Blois, by the gentlemen and ladies of 
her court : but in the sequel she bitterly 
reproached herself on this account, under 
the idea that she had thereby drawn down 
calamities upon France.;}: For this reason 
she could never afterwards endure trage- 
<Hes ; but took grc*at delight in comedies, 
tnigi-comedies and farces of every kind. 
The troubles that j)revailed in the first 

• E/oilr Journal de llmry III. Vol. I. p. 209 — " pour 
cc (|ir«'lles n'ciisi^rnaient (ju« dc j>aillartliscs." 

t liiantornv IJommcs iUust. II. p. 21. Dames ilhst. 
p. 48. 

\ Damet iilust. as above. 
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years of Henry the Fourth's reigii, ^g^^n 
drove the foreign comedians from Paris, 
Henry, in 1608, brought from Italy a new 
company, whom he maintained entirely at. 
his own cost, and therefore commanded 
their attendance at Fontaineblau, when 
he resided for some time at that place.* 
This last-mentioned company entertained 
the court, not only with comedies, but 
also with ballets, which had before been 
in general performed only by gentlea*en 
and ladies of the court. Comeille, it is 
well known, became the founder of the 
French stage by means of his Cid, which 
he produced in the year 1 63 b. The best 
ci his other pieces were composed between 
the years l644 and l650. Mazarin caused 
the first operas to be performed by Italian 
angers of both sexes, in 1646, and the: 
following year he repeated that entertain- 
ment.-|- Anne of Austria was very fond 
of theatrical exhibitions, and accordingly 
during her regency the stage became a 
constant amusement of the court, and either 
a French or an Italian piece was re- 
presented, daily, or at least every other 
day.:}: 

• Sulhj, III. p. 53, 54. 

t Mutteville, I, p. 353, 413, &c. 

J Hid. 409, 410. 
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The increasing eplendour and prodi- 
gality, tlie assemblage and continusu resi- 
dence of the principal nobility of both 
sexes at the courts of kings and princes, 
the absence of great landed proprietors 
from their estates and their vasssus ; and 
the incessant round of dissipation and 
amusements, in which the gentlemen and 
ladies of the court were incessantly engag- 
ed, produced the most important changes, 
in the first instance in the relations and 
manners of both sexes, and also in lan- 
guage, in taste, in social life, and even in 
the transaction of public affairs. Before 
I enter upon a minute investigation of 
these changes, I shall make the reader 
acquainted with a great revolution which 
took place in the education of women of 
rank and distinction, at the very period 
when the sex began to constitute the 
principal ornament of courts. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Of the Important Changes which took 
placej on the Revival of the Sciencesy 
in the Education of the Female Sex. 

Among no European nation, in which the 
arts and sciences have ever flourished^ 
were they wholly monopoHzed by the 
stronger sex. Females have t^ken a larger 
or a smaller share in both ; the gTeater 
number, in order to cultivate the qualities 
of the heart and understanding, and to fit 
themselves for the performance of the so- 
cial duties ; but many with a view to exalt 
themselves above the level of their sex, 
exposed, as they conceived to oppression 
and contempt, and to vie with the most 
industrious and the most cielebrated men 
in the career of genius and reputation. 
Ancient Greece and Rome, and even the 
middle 2Lges produced many learned wo-^ 
men and female writers of celebrity. Not- 
withstanding the sex was confined in an- 
cient Greece and modern Italy, nearly 
in the Oriental manner, yet both those 
countries afibrd instances of females who^ 
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with masculine hand^ broke the bolts and 
locks and their harems, and with manly 
boldness placed themselves in the pro- 
fessor's chair, for the purpose of instruct- 
ing youth of the other sex in the most 
sublime and difficult sciences.* It can- 
not, therefore, appear surprizing, that the 
lively enthusiasm for the ancient lan- 
guages and monuments, and for the re- 
storation of all the arts and sciences, which 
was excited in the fourteenth and con^ 
tinued during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
century, should have been caught by cer- 
tain happily organized persons of the 
fair sex; that females should have ap- 
plied themselves to the study of the Greek 
and Latin, and even of the Oriental lan- 
guages, and should have acquired, or at 
least endeavoured to acquire, glory by the 
fruits of their industry and genius ; that, 
finally, several women should have dis- 
tinguished themselves as public orators, or 
as teachers of the languages and sciences. 
On the contrary, it may be regarded as t 
peculiar characteristic of the fifteenth, and 
still more of the sixteenth and the first 
half of the seventeenth century^ tiiat the 

* Thomas, sur lesfemmes, p« G2. mentions Berefal i»* 
ttamoesof,thii.kind. 
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enthusiasm for the sciences and the leam-» 
ed languages among females of the higher 
ranks was strongest and most general : 
that at the very time when the majority 
of princes and nobles despised men of 
learning as clerks, and regarded the sciences 
as degrading to their dignity, women 
of the highest distinction patronized 
literature and the arts with the most lively 
interest : that queens and princesses so 
far from being ashamed^ thought it an 
honour to be poetesses and writers : and 
that those females who had received no 
instruction in the learned languages and 
the scholastic sciences, at least made them^ 
selves mistresses of the best works of 
modem nations^ studied with the utmost 
assiduity to speak and write their mother- 
tongue with elegance and precision, and 
to form correct opinions on the produc- 
tions of wit and taste, as well as on meii 
and things. 

The delicious country in which the 
classic languages of Greece and Rome 
were first revived, and the monuments of 
Greek and Roman antiquity were first 
recovered, that region, I say, was the por- 
tion of the European continent, in which 
ladies of distinction first aspired to the 
newly discovered treasures of ancient wis* 
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dora. The examples of the Italian fe- 
males soon excited the emulation of their 
fair and enlightened sisters in France, 
England^ Spain and Germany. To the 
honour of the French ladies it must be 
acknowledged, that in the fifteenth, six* 
teenth and seventeenth century, they dis- 
tinguished themselves above all the others 
by their accomplishments in genera], and 
their literary talents in particular, and 
that in consequence they justly became 
the patterns of their sex throughout all 
Europe. 

As early as the first half of the fifteenth 
century not only the sons, but also the 
daughters of princes were instructed in 
the Greek and Latin languages. In the 
years 1433 and 1435, AmbrosiusTraversa«> 
rius, the celebrated general of the order of 
Camaldu lenses found in the school esta- 
blished by Victoriuus at Mantua, among 
other noble and hopeful pupils, a prince 
and princess de (ionzaga, who as far sur- 
passed all their companions in diligence, 
knowledge and talents, as in tlieir elevated 
rank. I'he princess, who was ten years of 
age, wrote Greek so fairly as to put Am- 
brosius to the blush, bec^ause among all 
the scholars whom he had instructed in 
writiiig, scarcely any could be compared 
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with this young lady.* In the latter half 
of the same century, the number of learn- 
ed females increased in the same propor- 
tion as ancient literature became more 
generally diffused. Politian praises, in 
particular, an Alexandra Scala and a Cas- 
sandra, on account of the beautiful Greek 
and Latin poems, by which they excited 
the envy or admiration of the cotemporary 
poets and lovers of poesy. Toward the 
conclusion of the fifteenth, and at the 
commencement of the sixteenth century, 
not only the acquisition of the Latin lan- 
guage, but likewise a knowledge of vari- 
ous useful sciences seems to have been 
considered a necessary accomplishment of 
young princesses. Renata, the youngest 
daughter of Louis XIL of France, was 
such a proficient in all the sciences, and 
even in astronomy, that the greatest philo- 
sophers could not treat more ably of sub- 
jects connected with them than she.-f* She 
became the wife of th^ Duke of Ferrara, 



* Meinert LehensbescTir, herUhmter Manner, II. p. 

f " EUe avoit fort estudi^ etTay veu forts^avante discou- 
rir fort hautement et gravenient de toutessciences jiu« 
ques k l*a»trologie et la oonnoissance des astres, que le plus 
grand philosophe du monde n*en s^uroit mi«ux parler/* 
Btamiome Dames iilutt. p. 300. 9Q2. 
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and brought her husband three beautifijtl 
daughters, whom she had so carefully in- 
structed in every branch of liberal and 
useful knowledge, that it was said of these 
princesses, that their minds were not less 
fair and accomplished than their persons.* 
About the same time, Louisa of Savoy, 
the mother of Francis I. Catharine, con- 
sort of Henry VIII.-|- of England, and the 
two illustrious regents of the Netherlands, 
JMargaret of Austria, and Mary of Hun- 
gary, attained to such a proficiency in La- 
tin, that they could not only read the 
works dedicated to them bv the most ce- 
leb rated writers, and the letters which 
were sent to them, without interpreters, 
but that the latter could even return an- 
swers in tlie same language.;}; The ami- 

* Braniame Dames iflust, p. 300. 302i 

f Ermmi Epist. Tom. I. p. 1062. 

X Latin letteis to all these three princesses are to be 
found among the letters of Agrippa. That writer dedi- 
cated to the princess Margaret of Austria his Discourse 
on the nobility and excellency of the Female Sex ; and 
Erasmus inscribed his J^idua bkristiana, to Queen Mar}', 
from whom he had received a letter written with her own 
hand. EphfoHutn tua mamt scripium, says he, tanquam 
animi tui charisshnum pigrius inter ca reponetur, qua miki 
maxime sunt cordi. See Erastui Epist. Vol. II. p. 1S98< 
He praises the partiality of the same princess tq Latin wri* 
ters — Ca'saris Gertnana Maria Latinos codices hahet in 
dciiciis. Epist. MXXXII. p. II71. A Journal de 
Louise dc Savoi/e, conipo2>ed by the mother of Francis I. 
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lible mother of Francis I. gave not only 
her son, but likewise her daughter, after- 
wards queen of Navarre, a learned educa- 
tion. The latter made a much greater pro- 
gress in her studies than the former, though 
Francis belonged to the number of the * 
learned princes of the sixteenth century. 
With extraordinary beauty, and the fair- 
est female virtues, Margaret of Navarre 
united a highly cultivated understanding, ' 
and an energy of mind that is not often 
found, even m the greatest of men.* AIJ 
the learned extolled her without flattery, * 
as one of the greatest ornaments of her 
sex, and as a powerful patroness of the 
sciences, and as many authors dedicated 
their works to this princess, as to her ge- 
nerous brotlier king Francis I."^ That 
monarch's afl:ection for his sister was sur* 
passed only by his respect ; and he veiy 
often submitted tlie most important mat- 
is still extant, and I am ^erefore surprised that she is not 
mentioned in the Hisioire litteraire da Fcmmes Frangoiset, 
Paris y 1769, 5 vols. 8vo. 

• See Brantome Dames illust, p. 307, &c. and Erasmi 
Eplsl. IXXLXIV. Vol. I. p. 890, 891. " I have long 
adniircd, and loved the many excellent qualities with 
-which God has endowed you ; prudence worthy of a phi- 
losopher, chastity, tem|)enmce, piety, unshaken fortitudej 
and a wonderful contempt of all transitory things.*' 
•f Brantome, p. 308. 

VOL. lU O 
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ters to her decision.* Margaret of Na- 
varre rendered the greatest services to her 
brother during his captivity in Spain, She 
assisted her mother in the preservation and 
government of the kingdom, and on re- 
ceiving intelligence of the mortal despon* 
dency which had taken possession of the 
mind of the captive monarch, she went 
herself to Spain, and by her. presence, and 
emphatic consolation^ she infused new 
spirits into the melancholy soul of the 
king ; an obligation which he afterwards 
often publicly acknowledged .•!• To the 
emperor, who, by his unworthy treat- 
ment had brought his illustrious prisoner 
to the brink of the grave, she represented 
the cruelty, and even the impolicy of his 
conduct with such effect, that he adopted 
other measures, and behaved to the king 
of France with greater courtesy and re- 
spect. J With equal energy she addressed 
the grand council of Spain or the empe- 

* Brantome, p. 3(H). ** II TappeUoit tousjoura sa mi- 
gnonnc. — Bien souventlors qu ilavoit des gnuules afiaires, 
ks remettoit a ellc en attcodant sa defiiutiun et totale re- 
solution." p. 312. 

•f Hid, p. 313, and 3l6. *' Lc roy 1e d'lsoit souvent 
que sans elle il estoit mort, dont n lui, avoit cette obliga- 
tion (|ii*il reconnoistroit a jamais et TcH aymeroit coiuiojt 
il a fnit jusqu'^ ^a niort," &c. 

J /W. 314, 315. 
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Tor*s privy-council, who were filled with 
no less admiration of her eloquence than 
all the ambassadors who came to her bro- 
ther's court, and to whom she generally 
gave audience.* 

The important part which Frahcis I. 
and his mother suffered the queen of Na*. 
varre to take in the government of the 
kingdom, did not in the least distract her 
attention from the sciences, and from li- 
terary avocations. No one was more hap- 
py than she in the invention of mottoi^6, 
or devices, as they were called ^ and \vhich 
were embroidered or wrought in tapestry^ 
bed-furniture, &c. Of these she conK 
posed ah incredible number in Latin^ 
French, and other languages.-f- She like* 
wise wrote many plays, whicn were thent 
denominated pastorals, and caused them to 
be performed by the youiig ladies of her 
court.:|: Her numerous poems were col- 
lected and published by her courtiers un- 
der the title of Marguerite des Margue- 
ritesJ^ But she acquired her greatest re- 

* *' Or si cette reyne parla bien \ rEmpereur, elle dit 
encore pis \ ccux de son conseil, oii elle eut audience^ Ik 
oii elle triompha de bien dire, et bien harariguer, et avec 
#ne bonne grace dont elle n'estoix point depourvue/' &c, 
JUranlome, 312. 315. 

+ Ibid p. 321. 

I Ibid. p. 308. 

jj Ibid,, ixnd (Euvrcs de Pasquicr, II. p. 064, 065/ 

H 2 
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piitalion as a writer by her O^damercnif 
or Ics cent Noucelhs de la Heine de Na^ 
varrcy which during her life-time were 
more highly esteemed than the Tales of 
liocaccio, and which are still preferred to 
the model which she imitated,* Most of 
these novels were written while travellii^ 
in her litter, and with tlie same facility as 
though they had been dictated by ano- 
ther.-i* 

One of the most prominent viilues of 
the queen of Navarre^ was her undissem- 
bled })iety. She carried her religion not 
upon her lips, but in her heart, and seri- 
ously reflected on its solemn truths. It 
is not improbable, that among all those 
truths none was concealed from the pious 
and contemplative queen, with such an 
impenetrable veil, as the important doc- 
trine of the immortality of the soul, and 
the eternal duration of the rewards of vir- 
tue after death. On this subject Bran- 
tome relates some anecdotes, which are 
extremely interesting in various points of 
view. The queen being once informed 

♦ Pasquirr, ns above. — " livrc fait a rimitalion da 
Decameroii dcBocacc, et non inoins niaisant, inais beaA- 
roiij) plus sage — conipositums lioiuHrew par ^a plus grande 
partio <lcb bt^ux esprits dc uostrc temps.'* 

f Branlome,p. 321. 
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that one o^ the ladies of her bedchaiiibety 
to whom she was greatly attached, was at 
the point of death, she seated hetself by 
the bed-side of the expiring feniaJe> and 
never took her eyes from her till she had 
breathed her last Her attendants could 
Hot forbear asking their mistress why she 
had fixed her eyes so immoveably on an. 
object so disagreeable as a dying persoti- 
The queen relied, that *^ she had done 
it to ascertain the truth of ait opinion: 
maintained by certain philosophers^ that 
at the moment of deatn the soul is sepa- 
fated from the bodjr. She had therefore 
watched to discover whether the spirit of 
a dying person quitted its habitatioti ill sa 
lAemner perceptible to ,the organs of sight 
or hearing. She had riot, howeveV, per- 
ceived any thing of the kind,* and she 
should therefore be at a loss what to think. 
ef the presumed separation, of the soul 
and body, if she were not firmly^ esta^- 
blished ia the faith, and did not know 
that it was her duty to embrace the truths 
ef religion^ even though she could not ex- 

*' ^' Ayant tant ony discourir ^ tant de s^avans doc- 
teurs, que Tame et resprit sortoit du corps aussi-tost 
qu*il trespassoit ; elle voulut voir, 8*il 8*en sortiroit quel- 
que vent oil bruit oh le moindre raisonnement du monde, 
au d^loger et sortir^ mais qu*elle n'y avoit rien apper9u/' ' 
kc, Bnantome, ^,3ig. 
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plore and satisfactorily acconnt for tfaem/ 
—Whenever the queen of Navarre heard 
any one speaking of death, and the hap>- 
piness of a future state, she would reply : 
" All that is very true, but how long must 
we slumber in the bosom of the earth till 
we attain the enjoyment of that bliss T* 
The dread of this long slumber rendered 
tlie intelligence of her own approaching 
end a very unwelcome piece of informa- 
tion. The wise and pious queen believed 
that she was not too old to live a few years 
longer witli pleasure and advantage. 

The sister of Francis I, was not, as it 
was then customary, by a very natural 
play upon words to say, the only pearl 
(marguerite) of the French crown, that 
increased the lustre of her birth by the 
splendour of her genius. Two other prin-> 
cesses of the ydtne name gained, during 
the same century, as many admirers by 
their attainments, as by their beauty and 
high birth. ITie first of these French 
princesses was the daughter of Francis I. 
who after her father s death was married 
to Emanuel, duke of Savc»y.'^ As the sis- 
ter of Francis I. was styled the mother 

♦ Branfcme, p. 317- 

t Hid. p. 323. Pasquier, II. p. 665, 669^ 
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of French poetry, so the daughter was 
denominated the mother of Frencli poets^ 
who all praised their patroness in their 
compositions as the Minerva of France.* 
She regularly devoted her afternoons to 
study, or to conversation with men of 
learniiM^^ After her marriage, she was as 
zealous a patroness of the French nobiUty 
and warriors, who had lost their health or 
tlieir fortunes in Italy, as she had been 
when single, of poets and men of learn^ 
ing.'f- 

Before I proceed to the third Margaret 
of France, I must necessarily take some 
notice of her mother Catharine de Medi- 
cis, and her mother-in-law, queen Joanna 
of Navarre, Those two princesses had 
not, as far as we know, received a learned 
education ; but they had cultivated, their 
minds by the perusal of the best Italian, 
French, and Spanish authors, and by as- 
sociating with men of learning, to such a 
degree, that, by their eloquence, and their 
knowledge of men and things, they irre- 
sistibly subdued all hearts, and surmount-^ 

♦ The duchess of Savoy had for her device an. olive; 
branch entwined with serpents, aroiixxd which were tliese 
words : '* Ucrum sapient lU iuslos*** 

f Pasq'air» 
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ed every obstacle that opposed their un-^ 
dertakings.* Oueeii Joanna received the 
surname of Golden Mouthy which appeU 
btioa Catharine de Medicis equally de*- 
served. 

Of all the princesses whom I have yet. 
mentioned, none can be eompmed for 
beauty, learning, and talents^ with the 
queen of Navarre, the first wife of Henry 
IV. and the unfortunate Mary, queen of 
Scots, the consort of Francis II. It is the 
more to be lamented, that these two 
queens, on whom nature, art, and fortune 
had been so profuse of their favours, should, 
have deformed even many exalted virtues 
by the licentiousness of their lives. 

As the elder Margaret of Navarre, anct 
M-argaret of France,, duchess, of Savoy, left 
their two brothers, Francis I. and Henry 
11. at a great distance behind them; ioi 
regard to the cultivation of their minds ; 
so the daughter of queen» Catharine de 
Medicis surpassed, but in a still greater 
degree, her three brothers, Francis 11^ 
Charles IX- and Henry HI. The younger 
Margaret of Navarre was such a profi- 
cient in the Latin tongue, that when a. 

♦ Braniome,. p. 85, 86, 225. 
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Polish ambassador honoured her with a 
speech in that language, she answered him 
immediately with such fluency and per- 
tinence, that all present unanimously de- 
clared her a second Minerva or Suada.'* — 
She excited still greater admiration when 
she was accosted at Bordeaux, by three 
orators successively, and returned an an- 
swer to each, with such majesty and 
grace, that even learned connoisseurs were 
obliged to confess, that they had never 
heard any one speak so well in all their 
lives.-|* She had continually at her table 
several men of letters, to whom she com- 
monly proposed some important question 
for their joint discussion. The queen 
gave her opinion, and suffered her senti- 
ments to be commented upon with the 
;same freedom as those of any other per- 
son in the company.;}; Margaret must 
have had many very great and exalted 
qualities in her character, since the se- 
verest moralists of her own and of sub- 
sequent times have coincided in their 
opinion, that, notwithstanding all her faiU 

• Btaniomct p. 223. 

f Ibid. p. 22;). ** Le dit sicur president, qui s*enten- 
doit en telles merceries me vint dire, qu'il n'avoit jiimaiu 
ouy mieux dire en sa vie quiconc^ue fust." 

J Pasffdcr, II. p, GCO\ 
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ings, she was one of the most accooi- 
pUshed princesses that ever existed.* Her 
Memoirs are better written than any other 
work of tlie same kind composed during 
tlie reign of Henry IV, that is still ex- 
tant. 

Among the princesses of the sixteenth, 
century, none bore such a resemblance ia. 
talent? and foibles to the consort of Henty 
IV. as Mary, queen of S9ot8. Brantome 
reckons this queen, and not without pbu* 
sible reasons, among the French prin- 
cesses, because her mother was or the 
house of Lorraine, and because she her» 
self was educated from her earliest in* ' 
fancy at the court of France, and became ] 

XiXK vxuC or X panels Jti. jliic uiOi.iie? c* 

the fair and hopeful Mary seconded the 
happy disposition of her daughter witljb 
such success, that, at the age of fourteen,, 
she held a Latin oration, in the presence 
of the king, the queen, and the whole 
court, in which she undertook to prove 
that the study of the arts and sciences was 
not unbecoming in women .-f- Mary ne^ 
ver renounced the sciences, either amid 

* Pfl*^7Wrr, as above. Sully y\, p. 528.— II. p. 346» 
347, 541. Mezeray Ifisloire de la mire ct du jih, L. 
p. 32r>— 7. 

f Brant ume Dames illust. p. I.14r.- 
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the dissipations and einployinents of the 
oourt^ which comipted her heart, or the 
miseries of an ignominious imprisonment, 
by which it was again refined and amend- 
ed. The beautiful Mary was classed 
among the first-rate poets of France, and 
to judge from the afiecting elegy which 
Biantome has inserted in her life, she was 
oertainly not surpassed by any of her con- 
temporaries.^ 

llie last learned princesses of the six- 
teenth century, belonging to the royal 
family c*f France, that 1 can mention, 
were Catharine, sister of Henry IV. and 
Ma^ de Medicis, the second wife of that 
iBonarch. The former frequently cited 
pitsages of Latin authors, and the latter 
often repeated verses from the Latin tran- 
slation of the Psalms.-f* 

Besides the princesses, many other 
French females of rank or distinction, ob- 
tained celebrity by their writings or their 
erudition. Anne and Philippine Duprat, 
three sisters of the name of Morel, and 
the duchess de Retz, were most distin- 
^ished for their extensive knowledge of 



* Brantome Dames iliusi, p. 121. 

t Sully, I. p. 5S3« Journal du Cardinal Richelic% 
C p. 20. 
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the ancient and mcKlem languages. * The 
duchess de Ketz answered the PoHsh am- 
bassador in at least as good Latin as that 
in which he had addressed her. 

The spirit of tlie times which led females 
of rank and distinction to the study of 
the ancient languages and all the branches 
of the sciences, likewise instigated Henry 
III. after the example of the Medici, to 
found an academy at his court. Of all the 
institutions of modern times, known by 
the name of academies, none was so un- 
profitable or so short-lived as this; and 
yet the derided academy of Henry III. 
was frequented by the ladies of his court-j* 

Next to the French ladies, those of 
England applied themselves witli the 
greatest zeal to the study of the ancient 
languages and of the science?. The latter, 
however, possessed an undeniable superi- 
ority over their continental neighbours in 
one important particular, that is to say, 
they conferred much greater honour on 
their erudition by irreproachable manners 

* Hint. Utlcraire dcs fcmmcs Frati^, I. p. Up, 121. 
Mademoiselle de Gouniav, the ablest defender of Mou- 
tagne, oua;ht not to be onntted in emuneraling the learned 
liidies of tne sixteenth century. Her Preface sur ics Ei- 
sais de ^loutaif^tte is truly a master-piece. See the pTt* 
face du Journal de Voij. Jc Montague, p. XXXII. 

t Brantome Danus ^uL II. p. 181. 
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than the females of France. Queen Ca- 
tharine Parr, the last wife of Henry VIII. 
was herself the translator of a literary 
work,* She was excelled by the queens 
Mary and Elizabeth, both of whom were 
likewise authors.-J^ The former wrote La- 
tin epistles with elegance,:}; and the latter 
was in the habit of returning extemporary 
answers in the same language to Polish 
ambassadors. The beautiful, virtuous, 
heroic, and unfortunate Lady Jane Gray, 
who was in every respect worthy of the 
first throne in the world, is justly styled 
by Hume a prodigy of literature. Never 
was a female, and very seldom a person of 
the other sex, attached to the sciences so 
purely for their own sakes, or on account 
of the pleasure and advantage which they 
afforded to her understanding and her 
heart, as Lady Jane Gray, who ascended 
the scaffold with greater resolution than 
the throne, and^who consoled her sister in 
the same language in which Plato wrote 

♦ Hume. 

t Ihid. 

I Erasm. Epist. MXXXII. p. 1171. '* Wc have a 
queen of England, who is a very learned woman, and 
whose daughter Mary scrihilr bene epistolas Latinat. 
** Tilings are strangely altered," adds Pirasmus ; ** monks 
know notliing of letters, and women delight in books/* 

VOL. II. P 
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Oil the immortality of the soul.* Not 
only the queens, but as Hume infoims 
us, '* even the ladies of the court valued 
themselves on their knowledge. Lady 
Burleigh, Lady Bacon^ and their b;i*o sis- 
ters, were mistresses of the ancient as 
well as modem languages; and placed 
more pride in their erudition, than in 
their rank and quality." The house of 
Sir Thomas More, the lord-chancellor, 
was truly tlie habitation of the Muses.^ 
His three daughters, but especially Mar- 
garet, who was afterwards married to a 
gentleman of the name of Roper, wrote 
even in her childhood, Latin letters, of 
which veterans in literature would have 
had no occasion to be ashamed. J It was 
perhaps these three daughters of Sir 
Thomas, or the three Seymours, who 
honoured the memory of the elder queen 
Margaret of Navarre, in Latin poems of 
their own composition.^ 

§ //a me. 

f Erasm, Ep'ist. MXXXII. "Thomae Mori domm 
nihil aliudquam Musanimest domiciliuin.** 

t Erasmi EpisL DCV. p. 679. MLXXV, p. igjo 
Append. Epist. CCCUI. p, 1743. CCCLXXVI. Vlll. 
p. 1766. 

§ Pasquier, II. " Three young KnsHsh ladies, sis^ 
ters, lionouied her memory with several Latin distichsj 
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In the sixteenth centuiy, no country of 
£urope contained so many teachers, pro- 
fessors^ and patrons of literature and real 
science in general, as Germany; accord-- 
ingly a portion of the universal enthusi- 
asm for the ancient languages, and for 
the restoration of religion and letters, 
could not &il to be communicated to tlie 
wives and daughters of the friends of 
the sciences, it is nevertheless a mat* 
ter of surprize, that in those times 
of the greatest fermentation and enthu-* 
siasm, a greater number of German fe- 
males did not obtain celebrity by their 
erudition and their writings. Excepting 
the princesses of the house of Austria, 
of whom mention has been made at the 
beginning of tliis chapter, we can name 
but very few German ladies who distin- 
guished themselves during the sixteenth 
century, by their literary attainments, or 
their patronage of the learned. Charitas, 
a sister and a scholar of the celebrated Bi- 
libald Pirkheimer, an abbess of the con- 
vent of St. Clara, atXurnberg, read Greek 
works and wrote Latin letters, a small 
collection of which is preserved in the 

which were vnriou-ly transfatcd into French quahrains by 
lion$ard, du Bellay, and half, accordiDg to the diffcnnt 
fancy ofciich.' 

P 3 
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works of her brother.* ITlrich von Hiit- 
ten praises the fair Constantia, a daugh- 
ter of the learned Peutinger of Augsburg^, 
who entwined the laurel wreath with 
which the Franconian knight was crown- 
( d for his poetic talents by the emperor 
jVJaxiniilian.'J" 

Spain remained very far behind all the 
other civilized countries of Europe, in re- 
jrard to the number and zeal of the friends 
ol' the sciences. That kmgdom, never- 
thek 8s, produced more females than Ger- 
many, ^^ho were acquainted not only 
with the (ireek and Latin, but also with 
the Hebrew and other Oriental lan- 
{£uages, or stepped forward as public ora- 
tors, to fill the pope and the cardinals 
with astonishment^ or to convert the ob- 
i?tinate Jews.;}; 

In the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tiiry, the partiality of the icx to ancient 
iilerature and tlie study of the sciences, 
pr(>pt*rly so ( iille<l, was considerably di- 
minished. At the same tin»e, however. 



* Oprr. PcihhibfHr'i, p. 340, Bcc. 

f Alr'nurs Ltbrnslrsthniiuni^en, III. p. 113. 

§ See Tlioinaa sur Its lemmrs^ p. 64, 0.5. The naines 
of thf-c Spanish ladi^ were ; IsaDclla de Hosercs, Isab<'U 
la de (>>rdova, CatUurinc de KilKTa, aud Aloy^ia Si^ea 
dfc Toledo. 
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the desire of acquiring a knowledge of the 
modem languages and their best works^ 
and the ambition of speaking and writing 
the mother-tongue wfth elegance and pre- 
cision, gradually became more general, 
esj>ecially in France. Anne of Austria 
was neither learned nor accomplished. On 
the other hand, the princesses of Conti,* 
of Orleansj-I- of Bourbon, J and the prin- 
cess Palatine, whose extraordinary genius 
found a worthy panegyrist in the cardi- 
nal de Retz; the duchesses deLongueville, 
and de Nemours ;^ Madame de Motte- 
ville,|| and de Sevign^ ;^ the marquise de 
Rambouillet and her daughter, afterwards 
marquise de Montausier,** finally, the 

• Hist, litter, des fcmmes Fran^. I. p. 125. She wa« 
the author of the Amours de Henri IV. 

f Mademoiselle de Montpensier, author of six volumes 
of M^moircsy and other works. 

X Aowng Voiture's Letters, there are several to this 
princess of Bourbon, who belonged to the Society of Li-* 
terature and Gallantry, at the Hotel de RamlouilUi: 

§ The latter left behind her a work entitled Memoire$i 
see Hist, titter, des femmes illust, I. p. 353. The former 
wrote an eloauent manifesto against Uie king, (M^m. de 
Matteville, IlL p. 42().) and was, during the pejiod oi 
her piety, the greatest patroness of tlie fraternity of Port 
Royal, and* of the Janseuists. SiecU de Louis JlIF, II, 

p. S?7fi. 

n Her five volumes of McMoirts are h\^\y interotiog 
and instructive. 

% Hstiitt. Lp. 364. 

** See the Lettret 4» V^ifwff. 

P 3 
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poetess de la Sauze*, and Mesdemoiselles 
Sciideri,-!- Bourignon, J and de TEnclos,^ 
possessed both learning and accomplish- 
ments. In erudition, however, all these 
ladies were surpassed by the noble Coma* 
ra,j| the celebrated Schurmann^ of Co- 
logne, and Christina, queen of Sweden.** 



• Ilixt. Uf. des femmcs Frang, I. p. 344. 

t Ji'id. I. p. 142. 

j Jbid. p. 312. 

§ Ibid, and also the Vie de Madem. de tEnclos, pre- 
fixttd to the LettrvSf written quite in her spirit. 

II Keyssl**Ts Reisen, p. i047. 

% See the sentiments of the learned Naud^, concem- 
in<r Schurinann, in the Lcttrcs choisies de Balzac^ p. 
212. ** Whatever hands can execute, or iniagiiiatiun 
conceive^ she is capable of. She paints in such a man- 
ner that no one surpasses her, ana car\-e8 and models in 
bras', wax, and wood, with equal excellence. In the art 
of dres' , and in all the female duties and avocations, she 
challenjres and boars away the palm from all other wo- 
men, both of ancient and modem times. She is conver- 
sant with so many different branches of science, that you 
cannot tell in which she excels. She is endowed with so 
many gifts of languages, that not content with the Euro- 
pean, she has penetrated by study and industry into the 
rlast itself, and there acquired the Hebrew, the Arabic, 
and the Syriac, to add them to those of which she was 
already mistress. She writes I^atin with such elegance 
as not to be surpassed in that accomplishmerrt by any man 
who has made it his study during his whole life. The 
French tetters she comi)oses are such as almost to rival 
thohe of Bulzac himserf. The other common European 
languages she sj)eaks as fluently as the natives of the re- 
spective countries in which they are used. With the Jew 
Mill? can (;r)rrespond in Hebrew, and with the Saracen m 
Arabic.'* 

** IiUert'sting particulars and opinions concerning tiiis 
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Though Mademoiselle de Scaderi could 
not be compared for variety of attainments 
with the learned Schormann, yet she ope- 
rated much more powerfully on the taste 
of the age, than the latter. The ro- 
mances of Scuderi were at least for a 
whole gen€Wtion the favourite works, not 
only of women, but also of every person 
of the other sex, who was* desirous of 
pleasing the ladies, or wished rather for 
amusement than for dry instruction. Less 
extensive was the effect, but more durable 
the fame of the mixed circles or societies 
which the marquise de Rambouillet, and 
the duchess de Longueville, assembled at 
their hotels, where the greatest geniuses 
of both sexes amused themselves with 
lively sallies, or submitted to each other 
their works and ideas, or criticized the 
latest productions of taste and wit, orj 
finally, conversed on the subject of inter- 
esting persons and circumstances.* After 

eccentric queen, may be found in the Mimoires de Ma* 
dmme de Mottevilie, I. p. 389. ^V. p. 444. 

* These established societies were at first denominated 
in earnest, and afterwards by way of ridicule Bureaux 
d esprit. The oldest of them was that in the Hotel de 
Rambouillet, which, as may be seen in the Letters of Bal- 
zac and Voiture existed as early as the first years of the third 
deccnnium, and continued till the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century. In 1().50, the editor of Voiture's letters says, 
in the prciiice : *' fie was extremely beloved io that moot 
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the examples of the marquise de Rambou- 
illet and the duchess de Longuevillei 
Ninon de TEnclos likewise made her 
house a rendezvous of the most select 
persons of the court and city. This, bow- 
ever, did not happen till Ninon was visit- 
ed, rather for the sake of he»- intellectual 
accompli&hinents than for her personal 
charms, that is, not till the latter half of 
the seventeenth century, which lies bevond 
the limits of the present enquiry.* 

celebrated lioiise, in which virtue is now-a-days acknow- 
Icilued anrl honoured, I mean the hotel de Ramboaillet.'* 
Tliunias speaks of the conuersaiions de tkoiel de Ramlotk- 
illet and of the sociiU de Madame de LongueviHe in a 
way which proves that he was but imperfectly acquainted 
with the pnncipal persons (p. 130, 13g). He likewise 
docs injustice to the daughter of the marquise de Rambouil- 
let, afterwards marquise de Montausier (p. I3g, 140.) 
when he asserts that the letters, fur which she was w 
highly commended by all the beaux etprits were not writ* 
ten by her, but by Voiture. The letters of Voiture himself 
afford the mo^t irrefragable refutation of thb charge. In 
Leitre LXIII. p. 208, Voiture praises the compositions 
of this young laby in the following tenns : ** They are far 
siTperior to those for which I formerly admired yoa so 
much, and which I thought the finest I had ever seen ; 
and though I am not of a jealous disposition, yet I should 
be exceedingly vexed if there was a man in France who 
could write'^as wi II as you." In Leiire CLXVII. p. 
603, 604, he says ; *• Pray tell me from what abyw }-ou 
have drawn i\v'^ deluge of letters, which you have sent 
hither, all of which are so a^hiiirable, so elegant, so finished,, 
that the compositini. uf coch woidd require all the tim«' 
tliat you have l)eeii .li) eiit. " 

• Vie de MtiMhi. de illncL^, p. 31. '* The house of 
the celebrated Ninon,*' says a modern writer, " the AhVi 
Gcdoiuu^ ** wai the lendezvous of all the persons of the 
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The erudition, or at least the intel- 
lectual attainments by which the other 
sex began to be distinguished in the fif^ 
fceenth and two succeeding centuries, were 
attended with many good and bad conse- 
quences, which in a general view of the 
subject cannot be detailed, and still less 
correctly appreciated. In their zeal for 
literary pursuits, many females certainly 
renounced the sphere for which nature 
had designed them, without attaining the 
end which they had proposed to them- 
selves — ^the reputation of extensive learn- 
ing and celebrity as authors. Others 
abused their acquirements for the purpose 
of more boldly bidding defiance to reli- 
gion^ virtue, and decorum ; refining and 
multiplying the enjoyments of sensual 
appetites ; and making others the instru- 
ments of their guilty passions and projects. 
Though all these effects must be princi- 
pally ascribed to the augmented and often 

court and city, who were most highly esteemed for their 
imderstanding. The most virtuous mothers solicited for 
their sons, on their entrance into life, the advantage of 
being admitted into an amiable society, which was re- 
garded as the centre of good company." And again, p. 33. 
— •* Her house was even dnrina; the latter part of her life, 
perhaps, the only one in which people might venture to 
make use of their talents and understanding, and in which 
they could spend whole days without gammg and withouV 
ennui'** 
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pernicious influence of women on thelnj 
afiairs of courts and states ; yet on the |k< 
other hand, we should not forget thtt 
this influence was not intrinsically per- 
nicious, or if it were, that it was not ren* 
dered so hy the talents and attainments 
of the sex. We ought to consider that 
by means of the ornamental and useiiil 
know led jre they had acquired, many 
learner! and accomplished women became 
better wives, more enlightened instructon 
of their children, more agreeable com^ 
panions, more intelligent friends and ad« 
visers of their husbands^ and more compe- ( 
tent to the performance of their public. ' 
and private duties. But of all the ad- 
vantages that have been derived in modem 
times, from the propensity of the sex to 
the pursuits of literature and of science, 
none are so incontestable as the following; 
that, at a period when men of the higher 
ranks either hated, despised, or thought ill 
of the sciences and those by whom they 
were cultivated, females of rank and dis- 
tinction took both under their protection ; 
that they particularly encouraged the im- 
provement of the modem languages and 
poetry ; and finally, that they first created 
the bon ton of good companv, which can- 
not subsist without accomplished women* 
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ind thereby conferred the greatest bene- 
ats on the other sex. 

The extraordinary numbers of cele- 
brated women, who attracted the notice of 
their contemporaries, either by their at- 
bunments, their writings or their actions, 
produced a host of historians and poets, 
who extolled the virtues and excellencies 
of these remarkable females, and also a 
long series of apolc^ists and panegyrists, 
who attempted to prove that the other 
Bcx is equal, or even superior to ours.*— ^ 
ITie first of these was Agrippa, of Nettes- 
heim, who, in 1509, sought to gain the 
fiivour of the regent, Margaret of Austria, 
by a declamation, in which he gave the 
fair sex a very great pre-eminence above the 
other.-f* Agrippa praised many qualities 
which the sex does not possess, or which 
are not in themselves commendable, and 
on the other hand omitted to mention many 
excellent endowments, which would have 
•afforded a just theme for panegyric. The 

• T^homaSf p. 69, 82, efiumerates most of the histo- 
rians and {Ntnegyrists of the fair sex of the 14 th and of the 
thice following centuries. The greater part of their 
works, which are, ahnost without exception, weak and 
wily productions, I have not been able to procure, and 
have reason to believe that many of them are not now ex- 
tant. 

+ JDeclamatio de nohilifate et prcecellentia fceminei 
sejMs, in his' Opcr. T. II. p. 678, &c. 
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most extraordinary circumstance, however, 
is that he, who, in his own times, and those 
immediately preceding them, might have 
found so many examples of great and learned 
princesses, and other iUustrious females, is 
totally silent with respect" to the talents of 
women for the arts and sciences, and for 
the government of nations; and on the 
contrary, endeavours to establish the su- 
j)eriority of the sex, among other argu- 
ments, by tlie following ; that the weaker 
woman has always found means to deceive 
the man who is stronger and more intelli- 
gent, and that the sacred scriptures them- 
selves have extolled the cunning of females, 
wliich thus triumphs over the strength 
and sagacity of the other sex.* Badly as 

* *' Sliould any one assert, with Aristotle, that the 
males of all aniiiiulsarc stronger, inure iirwioiit, and more 
iii)l)le, let him he aiisuered in the wonls of the inoR* cn- 
lii^htened ai)Oi>tle : * God hath chosen tlie foolish things 
of tlie world to confound the wise ; and God hath chosen 
the weak thin^is of the world, to confound the things 
which are mij:,lity : and hase thinp:> of the world, and 
things which are despised, hath Clod chosen ; yea, and 
tiling which are not, to bring to nought things that are/ 
He then (luotes the examples of Adam, Samson, Lot, 
David, Solomon, Joh, Peter, and even of Jesus Christ, 
who were all deceived by the craft of women, and conti- 
nues : ** For the re^t, if any one should siw, that this tends 
rather to the disgrace of women, than redounds to their 
honour, they may answer him in this manner : If it be 
necessary tiiat one of us should be deprived of some be« 
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Agrippa defended his cause, most of the 
subsequent panegyrists of the sex trod in 
his steps, and repeated the ludicrous argu- 
ments which he had adduced. Many 
learned females, likewise, took great pains 
to prove the superiority^^ or at least the 
perfect equality of their sex to ours. Some 
of the most celebrated women fell into the 
contrary extreme, and loudly declared, 
that the female sex had been so totally 
neglected by nature, and oppressed by 
the men, that females should strive to 
approach as near as possible to the latter. 
** How much," frequently exclaimed Ni- 
non de TEnclos, " are the women to be 
pitied I Their own sex is their greatest 
enemy. Their husbands tyrannize over 
tJiem ; their lovers despise them, and very 
often violate their honour. They are 
watched on every side, and precautions 
are incessantly employed to counteract 
tliem. They live continually in a slate 
of fear and restraint, without support, and 
without aid. They have a thousand ad- 
mirers, but not one single friend. Can it 
tiien be surprising, if they are capricious 
and dissembling ? No sooner," she would 
add, *^ was I capable of reflecting, and 

nefit, or even of life, I had rather that you were the suf- 
ferer than myself." p. 529. 

VOL. II. a . 
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comparing the condition of the sexes, than 
I iouncL that the better portion had fallen 
to the lot of the men, and I therefore re- 
Si^lveil to become a man.*'* Such, also, 
were the sentiments entertained by one 
of Ninon^s greatest admirers, Christina, 
qtieen of Swetlen. C hristina affected the 
niasculino character in her dress, her con- 
versation, and her whole hehaviour.*|- 
Such was her real or pretended contempt 
for her own sex, that she never strove 
to conceal it, even on occasions when it 
was equally rude and unjust. At the 
court of France she seldom spoke with 
persons of her own sex, because she de- 
spised all women, on account of their ig- 
norance ; and on the other hand, she took 
dt!io:ht in conversinij with men, on every 
subject, good or bad, decent or indecent. J 
The celebrated Ninon de PEnclos, was the 
only person of her sex on whom she be- 
stowed any marks of esteem, during the 
visit with which she honoured her.^ 

• fie de Ninon, p. 34, .15. 

t Mvm. lie Multtville, IV. p. 444. 

J Hid. n. 4.=>5. ** Kile faisoit profession de mi^priser 
toiir-s les fcmmes a cause do leur ignorauce, el prenoit 
|/bibir de coiivcrser avcc les honinicf:, sur Ics mauvai>es 
liMtierf^ de lucine que sur K's bonnes." 

§ Hid p. 43/. '* Klie voulut voir une demoiselle 
c^u Ofj appelloit Ninon, ct*lt;bre par son vice, par son liber- 
Utiif'/*r, irt la Ixraut^ de son esprit. Cc fut a elle seule de 
iMjwti les fenimes qu'elle vit en France, h. qui die doiuui 
^uelnues marques d'estime.** 
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CHAPTER IV. 



On the Influence of the Residence of 
Females at Courts upon the Morals of 
the Sex. 

If the learning and attainments acquired 
by the fair sex in.the sixteentli century, 
htd been more geoeral than they were, 
•«tiH they would scarcely have proved «uf- 
ficient to protect female virtue against the 
new dangers and charms of a life at court. 
During the reign of Louis XII. the life 
and character of that king and his con- 
sort, kept the ladies and gentlemen of the 
court within proper bounds, * Under 

• Respecting the purity of the morals of the sex in 
France, previous to the liiae of Francis I. we find some 
remarkable testimonies in Montiigne. Es-saisy /iv. li. ch. 2, 
** 1 have heard my father relate woidcrtul things of tlie 
chastity of his age. Hjsaid, thai in a whole province tlierc 
was scarcely a single woman of quality of bad rcpuialion. 



He related extraordinary interviews which he had himself 
had with gentlewomen without any suspicion whatever." 
Montagnc's father brought his wife a virgin inn. cence, 
notwithstanding he liad serxed in Italy and was thirty •• 
direc years old when hcrvvas married in 1523. 

a 2 
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Francis I. on the contran*, the virtue of 
fcw of the tViii ales, attendant en the court, 
va.s rrrK'f ag-^ii^st its incessant di>sipa- 
t: i:s ar.rl ani^^-rnjer.ts, the continual ar- 
tip.' tr? of b^-'M and cunninsc seducer?, 
at:rl the liidaence of illustrious exam- 
ji!e>: nay, it even became an univer- 
suliV j.rrVailirjcr opinion, that the loss of 
feniiilr h-: nour was a thins of no kind of 
c-TTi^i- ':e'.re. bjt thit it \Tas creditable 
v»he?i it V. iS iv-niptrii^ted by wealth* ho- 
i:o':r<. a:.«l tlsv: favour of the CTcat, The 
lVc!icIi c , irtiers and officers taught their 
countrywomen the vicious practices which 
they hdd themselves learned of the ^pa- 
Tiish and Italian conrtezaos.* With the 
arts of tho^e females, the ladies of the 
French court as-uined theit boldness, and 
became the wrM.er>, instearl of waiting to 
be \\r>r;efl.'j- Unfortunately, it was not 
tho' luriios of tiie court alone in whom all 
fo-ii-f; of virtue and decencv was extin- 
^•■ji^lied. The court infected the capital, 
jirid \\\i- v:ayx?\ communicated the conta- 
;;»on to the: other cities of the kingdom. 



• linrf'rr.^ T)cn r* Cat. T. p. S4. M.^-ny of the stories 
V . i*'": f/v Hr.ri\\f.iuK .•:(: «o very obscene, ihat ii is impos- 

f Jf td I.. "A. ** Vluoioi recherchauie*, que recbcr- 
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Francis I. entertained a notion that all 
the females of rank and beauty in his do-^ 
minions were destined to embellish his 
court, and that he might choose any of 
them he pleased for his private pleasure. 
The married and the single alike accounted 
it an extraordinary honour if they could con- 
tribute to the gratification of the great ki ng ; 
and it was universally known in what way 
the monarch wished to be served. * Hus- 
bands and fathers were not less rejoicecjL 
than theit wives and daughters, at the no* 
tice which the king took of the latter. If 
any of tliem^ prizing his honour more 
highly than the favour of the king, mani-^ 
fested signs of indignation or discontent^ 
Francis imposed everlasting silence on 
the impatient sufferer by the severest me* 
naces. ^ The count de Chateaubrian was 

* Branlomt Dames Gal. I. p. 360, 1. This passstfe is 
one of tiiose which may be referred to, but not transcribed. 
It affords a striking proof of the excessive corruption of 
morals at the court of Francis I. The following words 
cannot offend the modesty oT any of my readers : ** She 
then made a low curtsey, thanking him witii ereat humi- 
lity for the honour he had conferred on her, of which she 
was not worthy, frequently recommending her husband 
to him for some promotion,** &c. 

*f Brantome Dames gal. I. p. 17, '* Levey Juy com- 
menda sur la vie de ne luy laiie nul mal, et que s'il luy 
faisoit la moindre chose, qu*il le tueroit, ou qu'il luy fe* 
roit trancher la teste^ et pour cette nuit Tenvoya dehoxs 

a3 
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the only one that caused his faithless wife 
to be bled to death ; * nor would he have 
ventured upon such a step had not the 
king been a prisoner in Spain at the time 
when the count took this cruel revenge. 
On the return of Francis, the count was 
obh<]jed to quit the kingdom, otherwise 
the royal lover had most assuredly sacrifi- 
ced the jealous husband to the manes of 
the murdered countess. 

Francis I. conceived the utmost con- 
tempt for all those who had no mistresses, 
in the French acceptation of the term. On 
the other hand, he was gratified to hear 
that his courtiers and officers were ena- 
moured of this or the other lady, and of- 
fered them his services in behalf of their 
suit.-|- Among the ecclesiastics of high 
rank none was so distinguished for in- 
trigue as the cardinal de Lorraine. It 
was asserted that there was not a female, 
cither married or single, resident at the 

et prit sa place. J'ay oiii dire r\ut non seulcment cette 
dame, luais plusieurs autres obtmdreiit parcille sauve* 
garde du roy." 

♦ Calant. des Hois dc France, II. p. 6?. 

t Brantome Dames Gal. II. p. 360. ** J'ai ouy 
collier a aucunes,, qiiil \<>ul()il fort que les honnestes geu* 
tilshumones de sa coiir fissenl dcs maistresses, et s'ils n'ea 
laisoiciiti il les estiiiioit dts fats et des sots ^ bien souvent 
ii promcbtoit dc les y sen ir^ ct leur en dire du bieix." 
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court of Francis L but what had been 
gained by the Hberality of the cardinal 
de Lorraine, and been in training with 
him.* Brantome, after relating this anec- 
dote, cannot forbear adding, that very few 
or none of the females at the court of 
Francis I. preserved a reputation free from 
reproach. *!• 

At that court there were, nevertheless, 
some virtuous and irreproachable females^ 
To their number belonged the queen, and 
also the amiable sister of the monarch* 
Margaret of Navarre accompanied Fran- 
cis I. in all his diversions, and even in 
his hunting parties, and was always the 
gayest among the gay.;}: This vivacity of 
the fair princess, her blooming health, 
and also her widowhood, inspired the ad- 

* Brantome Dames GaLW, p. 363. " J'ayouy conterque 

?iuand il arrivoit ^ la courquelque filleoudamenouvelle, qui 
ust belle, il la venoit aussitost accoster, et la raisonnant, 
il luy disoit, qu'il la vouloit dresser. Quel dresseur ! Aussi 
pour lors disoit on, qu'il n'y avoit guerres de Dames ou 
lilies residentes a la cour, ou fraischement venues qui ne 
fussent desbauch^s oil attrappdes par la largesse dudit 
Monsieur le CardinaL" 

f Hid. " £t peu ou nuUes sont elles sorties de cette 
cour femmcs el filles de bien." 

J Auertissement des Nouv. de la reine Marguerite, and 
Nouveiie quatrihne, in whieh she relates her own history^ 
under the following title : Temeraire entreprise d'un gefi" 
tilhomme eontre une princesse de Flandres, et la Mni$ 
qH*ii en re^t, p, 33> &c» 
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miral de Bonnivet, the handsomest mu 
at the court of Francis I. and the great* 
est favourite of that monarch, with a n(v 
tion that Margaret would not prove in- 
sensible to the tender passion, at least the 
passion of a gentleman so accomplished, 
and so high in the estimation of all the 
ladies as he imagined himself to be. The 
confident Bonnivet was not long bt^fbre he 
made the illustrious fair acquainted mth 
his wishes. The princess rejected his 
proposals, but without any marks of high- 
ly offended pride or deeply-wounded mo- 
desty. This encouraged Bonnivet in his 
hopes, and he imagined that nothing but 
a favourable opportunity was wanting to 
the completion of his wishes. To accele- 
rate this oj)portunity, he invited the king 
and the whole court to one of his huntinv. 
seats, and assigned the princess an apart- 
ment exactly over his own. When he 
heard at night that all was quiet in tlie 
chamber of the fair Margaret, he intro- 
duced himself, by means of a secret stair- 
case and trap-door, into the apartment of 
the princess, and lay down beside her, in 
order to avail lilniself of the first moment 
when she should a\\ake. As soon as the 
princess opened her eyes, Bonnivet com- 
menced the attack, with a view to carry 
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her by storm. Margaret, tiowever, was 
strong enough to disengage herself from 
the grasp of the ravisher ; and when the 
latter, in spite of her obstinate resistance, 
still persisted in his purpose, she so plied 
him with her fists and nails, and called 
BO loudly to her women for aid, that 
Bonnivet, overwhelmed with shame and 
much disfigured, was obliged to make a 
precipitate retreat. . Next morning Bonni- 
vet. sent word to the king that he had 
been taken so ill during the night that he 
could not have the pleasure of seeing his 
sovereign again. Francis immediately de- 
parted, and only laughed heartily at his 
lavourite, when he was informed of his 
unsuccessful attempt on his sister. Mar- 
garet was satisfied with the exposure of 
Bonnivet, and with the wounds, not very 
honourable to him, which she had in- 
flicted. Most of my readers will agree 
with me in this reflection, that such an 
attempt as that of Bonnivet on the ho- 
nour of an irreproachable princess, could 
only have been made in an age when fe- 
male virtue was regarded as a non-entity, 
and all women as frail and accessible, 
though perhaps not in an equal degree. 

From the experience which Francis I. 
had of his mistresses^ that monarch could 
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n(»t htit believe, that no woman, at least no 
handsome woman, could be satisfied with 
one man, and preserve her fidelity to a 
husband or a lover.* Francis even en- 
graved his creed with respect to the sex 
on a pane (»f glass at Chambord, where 
Hrantomc rt'ad the following words in- 
scribt*d by the hand of the king: Tonte 
fvmme variv.^ An old friend of Bran- 
tome's obsi rvtd, on occasion of this max- 
im, that the kinp; had written him let- 
ters complaining biltcrly of the infidelity 
of b 'me of the females to whom he was 
most strongly attached. The keeper of 
the pa-ice, who heard this lemarc^ de- 
cla:\ .1, that of all the women of whonf 
tho king had bei^ii enamoured, not on^ 
had remained faithful to her illustrious lo« 
ver.;}: Diana de Poitiers passed out of 
tlie arms of Francis I. into those of the 
Dauphin, afterwards Henry IL and to him 

• K\cn the mother of Francis I. could not huve in- 
•nirc<i liiii) with more favourable soiitimonts of the sex. 
llor ciii:.)p|M)inU'iI passion for the constahle de Bourlxin is 
well known. Huhuit. tics Rois tic France, II. p. 27. 

t DuhusCnl. II. p. IH7. 

t ** IjC contierflfe, qui nous ouyt, dit : c'est mODt 
vravenient, ne vons en jx'nsez |>as niocqucr. car de toutei 
celfes, (jue jc luv av jamais veiie et connuo, je n'cn ay 
veijc autMinc qui n'aflat an change plus, que ces chicnscfe 
la uieute li la cliasse du cerf.*' 
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ihe was not more constant than she had 
aeen to his father.* 

During the reign of Henry II. and his 
three sons^ in which period Catharine de 
Medicis constantly possessed the greatest, 
Dr, at least, a great influence at court, the 
causes which had rendered the French 
court under Francis I. a school and a the- 
atre of debauchery, kept progressively in- 
creasing. These were the profusion of 
the sovereigns and their favourites; the 
number and splendour of their diversions; 
the concourse and continual corntnerce of 
persons of both sexes, of the highest rank, 
Ibrtune, and beauty; seductive examples; 
■vmt of respect for female virtue and vir« 
gin honour; and, lastly, the high prices 
paid for the sacrifiee of female chastity 
uid the resignation of maiden innocence. 
Under these circumstances, the court it- 
self must necessarily have become more 
corrupt, and have communicated the in- 
ection of its example to the morals of the 
vhole nation. 

If Catharine de Medicis preserved her 
conjugal fidelity to her husband, and after 
lis death maintained the sanctity of his 
nemory and of her widowhood inviolate, 

* Gdlant. des Roi$ de France^ IL p. 74, &e. 
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which, however, is extremely doubtful,* 
slie nt* vertheless, converted her court into 
an universal brothel, which she employed 
for the accomplishment of her ambitious 
or vindictive projects. She, therefore, 
made a practice of taking with her all, or 
at least the most beautiful of her ladies whi- 
thersoever she went, and even to war, that 
\A here bribery and intrigue failed of pro- 
ducing; their effect, she might yet secure 
the victory by tiie charms of her atteu- j 
dants.'j- 

After the death of Charles IX. Catlia- 
rine de Medicis was exceedingly appre- 
hensive lest her third son, Henry 111. on 
his return to France, sliould marry the 
princess of Conde, a lady of great genius 
and extraordinary ambition, to whom 
Henry had formerly been attached, and 
lest he should in this case exclude her 
from the participation in the afiairs of 
state. To avert this danger, she sum- 
moned the charms and the seductive arts 
of all her ladies to her aid. Mademoi- 
selle de Chateauneuf was the first that 
succeeded in making an impression upon 
tlie heart of the new king; but this was 

• J-Hiinnl (},' Iln,: III. II. p. 440. 

f Jijinndliit ILnnllI. par Lfoile, I. p. l64, KiS. 
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soon effaced by the more powerful charms 
of Mademoiselle d'Elboeuf. She was 
obHged to yield in her turn to a Madame 
de Sauve, of whoiiuHenry became really 
enamoured. Though this lady had con- 
ceived a violent passion for the king of 
Navarre, afterwards Henry IV. yet she 
served the purposes of the queen-mother, 
«o far as to encourage the suit of Henry 
III. to wean hini from his attachment to 
the princess of Conde, and to fix his af- 
fections on the princess of Lormine, whom 
Henry very soon married.* 

After the death of her husband, Catha- 
rine de Medicis used every possible expe- 
dient to gain the two princes of the house 
of Bourbon, the king of Navarre, and 
the prince of Cond^. The former had a 
just claim to the regency ; and the most 
powerful families and parties in the king- 
dom, the Montmorencies, the Chatillons, 
the calvinists, and even the majority of 
the catholics encouraged the king of Na- 
varre to enforce his pretensions. This 
Catharine de Medicis prevented by means 
of the duchess de Montpensier, who had 
such power over the king, that she was 
known at court by no other appellation 

• Galatii, (ks Rots de Fiance, II. p. 168, 16q, 
VOL. II. R 
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than that of the Syren.* After the du^ 
chess de Montpensier had by her ambi-^ 
tion excited the jealousy of the queen-^ 
mother, she assigned to the most beautiAil 
of her Jilles d^honneur^ Mademoiselle de 
Rouet, and Mademoiselle de Limeuil, the 
task of subduing the king of Navarre and 
the prince of Cond^. These ladies took 
contrary ivays to the hearts which they 
designed to conquer. Mademoiselle de 
Rouet was so loud and enthusiastic in her 
praises of the king of Navarre, that the 
prince could not forbear enquiring the 
reasons why the fair female entertained so 
favourable an opinion of him. Mademoi- 
selle de Limueil, on the contrary, declar- 
ed in every company that the prince of 
Conde, on account of his inconstancy, 
was the last person she could love ; till the 
prince was at length instigated to teach 
her a different lesson. Both these young 
ladies atoned for their compliance with 
the injunctions of the queen-mother, by 
the loss of their honour. Both became 
pregnant, and the fair Limeuil with such 
public scandal, that the regent was obliged 
to forbid her the court.*^ 

* Galani. des Rois de France^ II. p. 144. 
t Hid. p. 143, 147, 1^7' 
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Mary, queen of Scots, during her union 
with Francis II. as( well as the two queens, 
Elizabeth of Austria and Louisa of Lor- 
raine, led still more irreproachable Hves 
than Catharine de Medicis. On the con- 
trary, Margaret of Navarre, the daughter 
c^ the latter, rivalled the Messalinas of 
ancient and modern times, and changed 
her lovers much oftener than her brother 
Henry III. changed his worthless minions. 
Ac^mitting that many charges in the sa- 
tires on this queen, published during her 
life-time, were exa^erated ; still it cannot 
be denied, that her intrigues with men of 
all descriptions, even with the meanest in 
rank and the plainest in person, were as 
monstrous as her beauty, her talents, her 
accomplishments, and her many virtues 
were brilliant and admirable.* (2ueen 

♦ The two pieces which are most severe upon the first 
wife of Henry IV. are the Divorce Satyriqur, oii ies 
Amours de la Reine Margut lite, in the fourth volume of 
the Journal de Henri III. and the Manifeste d^ Henri IV, 
9ur son Divorce d*avec la Heine Marguerite^ in the se- 
cond volume of the Galant. des Hois de France, p. 240j 
&c. I am astonished, that even Bayle should have re- 

5arded this pretended manifesto as genuine. From the 
\limoircs du ducde Sully alone, it apf>ears, that Henry IV. 
at the time when he was most solicitous to obtain a di- 
vorce from his first wife, could not have permiited such 
a defamatory publication ; if, however, it were not of iu 
self wholly incredible, that a great king could, in the 
face of all Europe, have brought such charges against his 
ivife as are contained in the forged manifesto. 

R 2 
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Margaret created by her amours such an 
intolerable scandal, that her own brother 
was obliged to forbid her his court, and to 
dismiss most of her confidential attend- 
ants, that he might personally institute a 
rigid examination into the previous con- 
duct of his sister, who was at that time 
Hving apart from her husband.* Henry 
111. sent the king of Navarre his wife, to- 
gether with an account of the manner in 
-\Nhich she had conducted herself. The 
king refused to receive her. This and 
other' consequences of the severe mea- 
sures adopted by Henry HI. towards his 
sister, produced the most urgent intreaties 
from him to his brother-in-law, not to di- 
vorce his wife ; and at length caused him 
to dofcnd IVIargaret's character from all 
imputations, and even against the very 
cliarires which he himself had trausuiitted. 
In this vindication he says, among other 
things, " kings are liable to deception, 
which it is often impossible for them to 
avoid ; and the most virtuous princesses 
are exposed to calumnies. You know, 
brother, how your late mother was defa- 
med." — Henry IV. laughed on reading 
this vindication, and said, in the presence 

♦ Eloilc Journal dc Henri III. Vol. I. p. 403, 4. 
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of the whole court, ^^ in truth the king 
does me great honour by his letters. la 
the first he calls me a cuckold, and in the 
second a son of a whore, I am exceed ingv 
ly obliged to him." Among the ebulli-* 
tions of the impetuous passions of the 
queen of Navarre, the following circum- 
stance is particularly worthy of notice. 
Margaret was enamoured of a gentleman 
named La Molle, at the same time that 
her friend Madame de Nevers was in love 
with another, of the name of Coconas, 
Both the lovers were accused of a conspiracy 
and publicly decapitated, after which their 
heads were fixed upon poles. The axe 
which dispatched them did not extinguish 
the love of their ladies. The first night 
after their lovers had suffered, the two^he* 
roines repaired in disguise to the place of 
execution, removed the heads with their 
own hands, caused them to be embalmed^ 
and preserved them among the dearest 
pledges of their love.* 

Henry IV. while king of Navarre, treat- 
ed the princess of Cond6 in the same man-* 
ner as Henry HI. had behaved towards 
.his own sister. M. de Noailles, for whom 

* Mimoir. de Nevers, I. p. 75. Journal de Henri IH^ 
Tom. IV'. p. 491. 

R 3 
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the princess of Cond^ was reported to 
have an attachment, was once playing be- 
fore the court on the lute and accompany- 
ing it with his voice. He sung, in parti- 
cular, the following words in a manner 
uncommonly pathetic : 

Je ne vols rien qui me contente 
Absent do ma divinite. 

He often and passionately repeated the 
word divinitt'j on which the king of Na- 
varre exclaimed : " don't call my aunt so, 
for she is too fond of things appertaining 
to humanity."* 

It is, perhaps, more astonishing that tlie 
professed mistresses of kings should have 
secret lovers, than that married princesses 
should allow themselves that indulgence. 
Henry H. loved Diana de Poitiers, whom, 
after his father's death, he had created 
duchess de Valentinois, even in her de- 
clining years, with extraordinary fervor. 
Even at that period, the duchess was not 
satisfied with the attentions of her royal 
lover. She compelled, as it were by force^ 
the marshal de Coss^-Brissac, to whom 
she had made an unreserved declaration 
of love, to return it with all the tokens of 

• Journal de Henri IIL Tom. I, p. 186. 
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the reciprocal passion.* The duchess 
did not give herself so much trouble to 
conceal her infidelity, as Henry II. took to 
keep his amour with the fair Hamilton 
from the knowledge of his aged mistress.-^*' 
Brantome saw the duchess, who, till her 
death, retained the same power over the 
king, in her seventieth year, and thought 
her so beautiful, that he could scarcely 
have supposed her to be half that 

age. t 

Henry II. was, however, more fortu- 
nate in one respect than Charles IX, for 
he remained ignorant of the infidelity of 
his mistress. Mademoiselle Touchet, the 
mistress of Charles IX. conceived a pas- 
sion for the young Monluc with whom she 
carried on a brisk correspondence. The 
king was once informed that Mademoi- 
selle Touchet had received a hillet-douxi 
from Monluc. In order to ascertain the 
truth, Charles invited a great number of 
ladies, and among the rest his mistress, to 
supper; and at the same time procured 
twelve dexterous pick-pockets, with di- 
rections to ease the ladies of their pockets 

* Galanter, des Rois de France,, II. p. 123. 

t Ihid. p. 133. 

X Dames Gal, II. p. SS8> 9%. 
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or work-bags. In Touchet's pocket or 
work-bag the king actually found a billet| 
and the receiver could not deny that Mon- 
luc was the writer of it. The king soon 
afterwards married his mistress to Balzac 
d'Entragues, in order to detach her from 
her passion for Monluc* 

If the mistresses of kings gave free scope 
to their passions, it is but natural to sup- 
pose^ that still less did the other ladies of 
the court set bounds to their caprices and 
their appetites. Many of the ladies at 
the courts of Charles IX. and Henry III. 
had so far renounced all sense of female 
modesty^ as to have men servants to dress 
and undress them^ to put them to bed, 
and even to assist them in changing their 
chemises. Brantome observes, that this 
want of decorum was very often productive 
of improper familiarities.-|- 

Henry III. carried his unnatural pas^ 
sion for his minions to such a height, 
that, like Nero, he was formally married 
to one of them, named Maugiron. ;^ 

• Galant, des Hois de France, II. p. l6l, 3. 

f Dames Galant. II. p. 37. ** Car les levant, cou-^ 
chant, deshabillant, chaussant, deschaussant et lew bail- 
lant leurs chemises, commes j^a]^ veu beaucoupde filles k 
la cour, et ailleurs qui n'en faisoient aucune dimcullif^ ny 
ampule." 

t Galant. des Roit de France, U. p. 188. 
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Among the ladies of his court, there were 
many who were attached to beautiful per- 
sons of their own sex with all the ardour 
of the most passionate lovers.* This un- 
natural propensity in men was extinguish- 
ed, at least for a time, at the French court, 
during the reign of Henry IV. and several 
of his successors; but the unnatural pas- 
sion of the other sex continued without 
interruption from the time of Henry HI. 
till the final destruction of the monar- 
chy. 

Henry HI. and his minions lived like 
ivomen, and dressed like women.-|- The 
ladies of the court Jived like men, and 
dressed like men, or rather they dressed 
much more immodestly than men had 
ever ventured to do. At a magnificent 
entertainment given by the king, at Pies • 
sis les Tours, the ladies waited at table in 
masculine attire. They were half naked, 
and wore their hair loose like brides.;}; La- 

♦ Brantome Dames Gal, I. p. 204, 5. 

t Etoile Journal dc Henri III. Tom. I. p. 176, 203, 
204. ** Le roy faisoitdes ballets ct tournois, ou il se Irou* 
voit ordinairemcnt habille en femme, ouvrant son pour* 
|M)int, et (lecouvrant sa gorge, y portant iin collier de 
perles et trois collets de toile, deux k fraiscs, et un ren- 
vers^ ainsi que les portoient les dames de la cour." 

X Journal de Henri III, Tom. I. p. 205. '* Lea 
dames vestues de verd en habit d'hommes, ^ moltie nues, 
et ajant leurs cheveux ^pars comme cpous^Sj" dco. 
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dies of this description could not be otb 
fended if the king sometimes took ijoo- 

E roper hberties with them, and ordered 
is attendants to follow his example.* 
Kings and princes set the example of 
excesses with respect to women, and it was 
they also that afforded examples of the 
greatest patien<*e, under the most manifest 
proofs of the infidelity of their mistresses. 
XTie forbearance of the sovereign disposed 
his courtiers to shew an equal degree of in- 
dulgence. During the reign of Henry III. 
however, many husbands took a cruel re- 
venge on their inconstant wives, whom 
they kept to languish in perpetual con- 
finement, or put to death by poison and 
the dagger, after they had sometimes tor- 
tured their lovers before their eyes in the 
most inhuman manner.^ The conduct of 
Viliequier, a favourite of Henry HI. at- 
tracted the greatest attention. In the pa- 
lace at Poitiers, where his apartments wer« 
not far from those of the King, this man 

• Galant, drs Rots de France, II. p. 182. •* Forcer 
les dames derriere les tapisserios, et ordonncr ^ ses do- 
mestiques de suivre son cxemple/* &c. 

f Braniome Dames Galant. 11. p. 10, 11, 34. ** Li 
moindre puuition, qu'uucuus de nos grands font k leurt 
feinmes, c*est de les mcttre en chartre perpetuelle« au pain 
et a I'eaUf et les faire luourir^ ou les empoisooneats oa 
les tueat*" 
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killed his pregnant wife with five wounds 
of a poniard, and besides his wife, her 
inaid, who had aided her in her intrigues. 
This murder excited the more surprize, as 
the perpetrator had suffered his wife to 
live for fifteen years just as she pleased ; as 
he had slept and joked with her shortly 
before the commission of the bloody deed ; 
and, lastly, as he resided in the king's pa- 
lace, where any act of violence was so 
much the more criminal. Henry III. so 
far from punishing this atrocity, shewed 
the murderer the same partiality as ever, 
and hence it was concluded, that the king 
himself had given orders for the barba- 
rous deed,* 

The court of Henry III. where, according 
to the testimony of a writer of the high^ 
est authority, fornication was publicly 
practised by the ladies and regarded as 
virtue, was so corrupt, that it will scarcely 
be credited, that, under a monarch like 
Henry IV. the morals of both sexes 
should haeve been still more depraved ; and 



♦ Journal de Henri III, Tom. I. p. 215.. " This 
murder was thought ctuel, being committed on a woman 
pregnant with two children, and strange, as perpetrated 
m the palace of the king, his majesty being there, and 
still more at court, where fornication is publicly prao«- 
tised by the ladies, who regard it as a virtue." 
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vet nothing is more certain, as all those 
Van testify who have read tlie journals and 
other historical chronicles of the reigns of 
those two nionarchs. The principal 
cause of the increasing immorality of the 
French court is to be ascribed to Henry 
IV. himself. Francis I. and most of his 
successors had professed mistresses, for 
whose sakes they did many things which 
they ouji^ht to have left undone, and ne- 
glected many others which they ought to 
have done ; but none of the French kings 
since the time of Francis I. ever sacrificed 
the dignity of his crown and person,* the 
welfare of his kingdom, -|- the repose of 
his. life, and the peace of his house,| 
the majesty of the laws and respect for 
the most natural principles of decorum, 
the sacred ties of marriage and of friend- 

• ITcnry gave promises of marriace to several of hi« 
mistresses, especially to the duchess tie Beaufort and the 
Marquise de Venicuil. Suiii/, I. p. 5CJ5, 545. II. p.33S. 
HeIlr^• would certainly have married the fair Gabrielle 
d'iilstrees had not this mistress been snatched from him by 
a death equally sudden and terrible. 

f Amonp; many instances, the best known is the dan- 
gerous ex}K>iiiti<)n which he undertook in the habit of a 
peasant to visit the fair Gabrielle, who rewarded this 
adventure with disdain. Amours dit grand Alcandre, ia 
tlie fourth volume of the Jourti, dc Henri III, p. 348, 9. 

X S^ numberless passages in SuUi/, III. p. 50^ 68. 
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ihip;* the counsels of his most zealous 
fiends and servants, frequently those 
rriends and servants themselves, nay, even 
bis own right reason, so often and to such 
a degree, at the shrine of his mistresses 
as Henry IV. He allowed the officers of 
his court and kingdom to shew the same 
disregard of the laws in which he indul- 
ged himself; and was even pleased when 
the most respectable men were overtaken 
by the same faults to which he was him- 
self subject.^ Had Henry IV. not been 
BO great a hero, so wise and good a sove- 
Ireign, so faithful a friend, and so placable 
an adversary as he actually was, his at- 
tachment to mistresses could not have 
foiled to render him one of the most des- 
picable of all the kings of France. 

In common life, and still more among 
princes, the way in which a thing is done 
18 very often of much greater consequence 

♦ The marshal de Bassompierre wis betrothed to the 
daughter of the duke de Montinorencv. Henry IV. obli- 
ged iiim to relinquish his fair and beioved bride, that he 
might marry her to another, for whom she felt not the 
least attaclimcnt. Memoir, de Bassomp, I. p. 167^ I90. 

t Journal de Henri IK Vol. III. p. 363. *' Get 
homme (le chancelier de Chiverny) dans une charge si 
serieuse et si eminente, ne cachoit point sa passion ; et le 
roy qui eut voulu que tout le monde eut ^t^ aussi pris que 
lui, ^toit bien aise, au*un tel pcrsonna|^ sc trouv4t em« 
barrass^ du mdme mal que le sien.** ' '' 

VOL. II. • 
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than the thing itself ; or, in otlier wordf, 
pubUc exaiuule, good or had, is produc- 
tive of infinitely more mischief or benefit 
than the good or bad action that is per- 
fonned. This reflection cannot fail to 
present itself to every one who compares 
the history of Henry IV. and his mistres-' 
ses, with that of most of his predecessors 
and successors. 

Francis I. Henry H. and his sons, kept 
professed mistresses and acknowledged the 
cliildren which tliese mistresses bore them. 
None of these monarchs took such li- 
berties with his mistresses, or aUbw- 
ed them such freedoms as Henry IV. 
Not content with having his beloved 
Gabrielle, then marquise de Monceaux, 
continually by his side, he kissed her 
often and in public before the whole court, 
or in full council to which she accompa- 
nied him ; and the marquise would every 
where take off the mask, which it was 
tlien customary to wear, from his fiace^ in 
order to kiss him."*^ As duchess de Beau- 
fort, the same mistress caused her second 

J Journal Jr Henri IV. Vol. TI. p. 325. ** Coinmcde 
fait il lu buiM)it (Icvaot tout le monde, et elle lui en plein 
conscil." And p. 333, '* a} am toa^Joun la marquise k 
•cm cot(i (lui Ic dciiuuKiuoit, et ie baifoit partout oil il en- 
trail/' 
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ton to be bapti2ed with all the pomp 
which it had been usual to display only at 
the christening of the tnfans de Pranee, 
or the legitimate children of the French 
Bfionarchs. After the ceremony, the king 
was ashamed of what had been done ; and 
-when Sully justly remonstrated on the 
subject, he could find no better excuse, 
than that his orders had been exceeded.* 
The courtiers regarded this excuse as ^o 
nugatory^ that they continued to give the 
second son of the duchess de Beaufort the 
title of Monsieur, which in France be^ 
longed only to the eldest brother of the 
king or to the heir apparent to the 
throne.-|- 

After the death of the duchess de Beau- 
fort, Henry IV, for the sake of the mar- 
quise de Vemeuil, forgot still oftener than 
before what he owed to his royal dignity, 
to his newly-married queen, to the whole 
nation, and to public decorum. The young 
queen Mary de Medicis had scarcely arri- 
ved at Paris, when Henry commanded the 
duchess de Nemours, the first lady of ho- 
nour to the queen, to present his mistress 
to her sovereign. The duchess de Ne- 

• Sulfif, I. p. 638. 
t IL'id, 

S 2 
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mours demurred^ sayings that she should 
ruin herself in the opinion of the 
queen. Henry, so far from attending to 
this rational remonstrance, repeated his 
command, contrary to his custom^ in a 
harsh tone, and obliged the duchess de 
Nemours, in spite of all the laws of pro- 
priety and decorum, to introduce to the 
queen her favoured rival. Her majesty was 
extremely embarrassed at this visit of the 
marquise, and received her very coldly.* 
1'he artful Leonora Conchini soon found 
means to pacify the mind of the jealous 
queen, and prevailed upon her to treat the 
marquise de Vemeuil with civility. After 
this change, the king thought he might 
lay aside all restraint in his connexion 
with his mistress. He took her into the 
palace, and assigned her apartments so 
near those of the queen, that he could not 
go to see either of them, but his vi- 
sit was immediately known to the other. 
Hence arose perpetual broils, which caused 
so much the more scandal, as the young 
queen and the marquise de Vemeuil were 
both pregnant at once, and the mistress 
equally violent and haughty, used the 

• Journal de Ileuri IF. Vol. III. p. 97* 398. 
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inost indecent language towards the 
■queen. ♦ 

The more glory Henry IV. acquired as 
a sovereign, and the more he advanced in 
years and experience, so much the more 
he disregarded the public opinion. While 
be subjected the marquise de Verneuil as 
a state criminal to the most rigid exami- 
nations, not with a view to punish or to 
get rid of her, but only to humble her 
pride, he chose a new mistress in Made« 
moiselle de Beuil, afterwards countess/ de 
Moret. This new mistress he married to 
the young Chanvalon, in the same manner 
as he had married the beautiful Gabrielle 
d'Estr^es. The husband, it is true, was 
allowed the honour of lying with his wife, 
but in a certain chamber, lighted with a 
great number of wax candles, and guarded 
by several attendants to prevent him from 
enforcing his rights. The next night 
Henry slept with the young wife, and did 
not rise till the hour of two in the after-- 
noon. It was said, at Paris^ that the 
husband had slept the same night in a 
chamber above that where the king layj 

* Journal ie Henri IF, Vol. III. p. 97, 398. «♦ Elles 
^toient toutes deax grosffe8-<~€lle8 ^toient log^s 41 pc^ 
fane de I'autre que fon ne 8'en pdu^eit €«cher> et c*cUiiA 
une brouilWrie jf)«ff{}««iM!Ue<*' . ' ^ . 

8 3 
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which furnished occasion for a pun that 
cannot be translated into any other lan- 
guage.* 

Never were mistresses less deserving <rf 
such sacrifices as Henry IV. made, than 
the duchess de Beaufort, the marquise de 
Verneuil, and the countess de Moret. The 
fair Gabrielle, after she became the mis- 
tress of the king, unblushingly continued 
the connexion she had previously main- 
tained with the duke de Bellegarde. ^e 
most infaUible proof of her intimacy 
with the duke^ was the premature birth of 
her first son, who received the name of 
Caesar, and, in spite of all the laws of 
nature, was acknowledged by Henry IV. 
This acknowledgment would have been 
so much the more ridiculous in any other 
monarch than Henry'^, since an old physi- 
cian, at the commencement of the King's 
acquaintance with Gabrielle^ candidly in- 
formed him, that an indisposition of the 
young lady, concerning which he had 
been consulted, was owing to a pregnancy 
of six months; and circumstances com- 
pletely confirmed his report. With a lo- 

♦ Journal de Henri If", Vol. III. p. 241. «' On cK- 
toit, que son man ^toit couch^ en un petit galetas au- 
dessus de la chambre du roy, et ainsi ^loit detsus M 
fenune> nwU U j avoit uo jiaiicher e&tic dtuK." 
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ver whom such a circumstance would not 
startle great liberties may be taken ; and 
this the fair Gabrielle was not backward at 
doing. An accident had nearly opened 
the eyes of the fascinated monarch. Henry 
one day told his favourite, who complain- 
ed of being unwell, that he was obliged 
to take an excursion of some miles to 
transact some business or other. The 
duke de Bellegarde immediately sought to 
profit hy his absence ; and was conducted 
by the confidential servant of the fair 
Crtibrielle into a little cabinet contiguous 
to the bed-chamber of her mistress. As 
soon jas the rest of the company had quit- 
ted the fair patient, the lover sallied from 
his hiding-place. The lovers had scarcely 
begun to indulge their reciprocal passion, 
when the terrified chamber-maid brought 
the unwelcome tidings that the king had 
returned and was just at hand. The duke 
de Bellegarde had barely time to slip 
into the little cabinet where he had before 
been . concealed, and the door of which 
was locked upon him.* The king, on his 
arrival, immediately demanded some sweet- 
meats^ which he well knew were in the 

* See a detailed account of this extraordinary cixcufft* 
stance in the M4m6n€9^ de Sully , I. j^. 386> 7*^ 
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closet. The anxious lair one replied^ that 
iier chamber-maid had the key^ and was 
just gone out. This answer excited the 
king's suspicions, and he ordered the door 
to be broken open. As no person was at 
the moment at hand, he himself kicked 
several times against the door with the 
greatest violence, notwithstanding the com- 
plaints of his mistress, that the noise 
nmde her head-ache worse. TLTie kirig^s 
repeated attempts to force open the door 
obliged the duke de Bellegarde to leap out 
of the window of the cabinet into the 
garden, and he was so fortunate as to 
alight without any material injury. As 
soon as the chamber-maid observed that 
the lover had escaped, she made her ap- 
pearance with the key of the cabinet, and 
a thousand a}x>logies for having kept his 
majesty waiting. Henry was agreeably 
surprized at not finding what he had 
dreaded. The fair Gabnelle burst into a 
flood of tears at the behaviour of the king 
and his j^roundles^ jealousy, and Henry 
not only acknowledged that he had 
wronged her, but even begged pardon on 
his knees of his artful mistress.* 



• Etoile Journ. de Henri III. Vol. IV. p. 3(55, ^. 
Calant* de* Rvh de Frwcc, II. p. SOl^ &»# 
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The marquise de Vemeuil and the 
countess de Moret were both attached to 
the prince de Joinville, as the feir Gabri- 
elle had beerjt lo the duke de Bellegarde* 
The former wrote many tender letters to 
her gallant. One of the most passionate 
of these was given by the prince to the 
marquise de Villars, to convince that lady 
of the strength of his attachment for her^ 
and the extinction of his former flame. 
No sooner had the marquise de Villars got 
this letter into her hands, than she posted 
away with it to the king, in the hope of 
ruining the marquise de Verneuil, whom 
she mortally hated. Henry IV. in the 
most violent agitation^ carried the letter 
to his friend Sully, and then went to the 
marquise to reproach her with her infide- 
lity and ingratitude. The mistress of the 
monarch, accustomed to such ebullitions^ 
maintained^ with truly astonishing auda- 
city and composure, that she had not 
written the letter, but that it was a mali- 
cious fabrication of the prince's. This 
protestation tended so much the more to 
pacify the king, because the marquise {ap- 
pealed to the severe judgment of the duke 
de Sully, who, as Henry well knew, was 
no friend to his favourite. The duke and 
the king instituted a rigid examination of 
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the papers relating to this jprooeaa m the 
presence of the accused.. Daring this iii- 
restigation, the king spoke several timet 
with such vehemence, and the marquise 
wept so loud, that both were heard in the 
apartments at a considerable distance. The 
business ended in the reconciliation of the 
accuser and the accused, and in the exile 
botli of the prince de Joinville and the 
marquise de Villars.* Sully ocmeladei 
his narrative of this affair with the obser- 
vation, that the prince de Joinville might 
think himself fortunate in having to do 
with a monarch like Henry IV. especially 
as he soon afterwards engaged in a similar 
intrigue with the countess de Moret. The 
latter would inevitably have been surprized 
with the prince had not the marshal de 
Bassonipierre given them a timely warn- 
ing.- J- Such was the dissolute life of that 
lady, that she was classed by her contem- 
poraries among the victims of public plea- 
sure at the court. J 

Nothing was more natural than for the 
courtiers to follow the example of their 

« Mi'moircs dc Sulhj, III. p. 75. 7(5. Journal it 
Ilrnn/ ly. Vol. III. p. 402, 403. 

'\ Bttssonipivrc, I. p. 205. 

J Mi'm. dc Sulhj, a« abovok 



ret&ga^ and ' the ladias to iinitMe the 
mistresses of the king. The chronicle* 
and joaraais of those times inforai us^ 
that this was actually the caae. 

Under Henry IV. ^^ seduction of fe^ 
males was first reduced to a science ; and 
fliis sdence was held in higher estimation 
at coart than any other of the arts either 
ef war or peace. Never did the French 
court contain so great a number of beaa- 
, txfai and aseuable jpersoos of both sexes 
as in the time of Henry IV.* Three qS 
the handsomest and most accomplished 
joii^g men were denominated tAe demger-' 
cms (les dangereux) ; ^ and with these 
m%ht justly have been classed the duke 
de Bell^n^, who was said to be the 
greatest &vourU» of the ladies. X The 
greater was the number of the wives and 
virgins whom these dangerous men had 
debauched, and of thoae with whom they 
maintained a connexion at the same time. 



* In the year 15f^« twelve yoimg gentlemen and the 
Jiame number of ladies, danced the BranUf as it was call- 
ed, at court. The court was so delighted with the sight 
of the beautiful dancers, as to call for a repetition of the 
dance, of which there was never afterwards any inttanise, 
BoLiMomp. I. p. 49. 

f Ibid, p. 168. ** Carmaily Termes et moy^ qn'oa 
nommoit alort les dangereux." 

'X " Le plui cherls dc8 Dames.*' itf^.par^.I/p. 7i. 
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80 much tlie more were tliey respected and 
beloved. 

The marshal de Bassompierre had, in 
1608, three mistresses at oncey and was 
as proud as a hero can possibly be of the 
most glorious victory, that, at an entertain- 
ment at court, he paid so much attention 
to them all, that none of them was jea- 
lous of the others.* Among these three 
ladies was Mademoiselle d'fintragues, a 
sister of the marquise de Vemeuii, With 
this young lady he frequently passed the 
night ; and yet not only his illustrious ri- 
vals, but even the mother of his mistress 
remained perfectly ignorant of the illicit 
intrigue.*}* This address enhanced the 
reputation of the lover. At length it be- 
came known, that the fair d*Kntragues 
was in the seventh month of her preg- 
nancy. This happened about the same 
time that a husband discovered the con- 
nexion between his wife and the marshal 
de Bassompiere, and that the creditors of 
the latter demanded payment of more than 
a million and a half of livres,, though he 

• Mhn, I. p. 168, 171. " Je fui ravi de Toir que 
j'avois contcntc toiitcs ccllcs, avcc qui j'avois d*intdii« 
gence, et que |>as une ii'eut pris d*ombrage d*unc autns : 
ce qui est bien rare en de teller occasions.** 

t Rid, I. p. \bb, l.'iS. 
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knew not where to raise a single sou.* All 
these debts and debaucheries did the mar-, 
shal de Bassompierre not the least injury 
in the opinion either of the king, of the 
fair sex, or of the public in general, but 
father tended to strengthen his influence 
and to augment his reputation. Bassom- 
pierre was one of the favourite confidants of 
Henry IV. The queen preferred a game 
with this debauchee to the company of 
any other person. Being wounded in 
a tournament, he received uicesaant visits 
from the princesses and ladies of the 
court, and the queen thrice sent her maids 
of honour to comfort and amuse him.-|^ 
Not long after his recovery, he went for 
about three weeks to Lorraine. During 
his absence, not a day passed but what 
the ladies dispatched couriers to him with 

♦ M^m. I. p. 339. *' Je me trouvay }i ce retouren de 
tr^s grandes perplcxit^s, non sculcment k cause de cette 
aflfaire-lii, niais aussi de plus de seize mille Hvrcs, que je 
devoih a Pari.'t. Il'y avoit aussi brouillerie dans une mai- 
son, entre un uiary et une fcninie, dont j'etois Ic princi- 
pal sujct, qui me mettoit en peine. Mais plus que tout 
une fiUc grossc de sept mois, que je n'attendois que 
riieure, qu'on 8*cn aper^ust, avec un grand scandale, et 
une mauvaise fortune pour moy." 

t Mt^m. de Bas^omp, p. 17 1. " II ne se peut dire le soift 
que les dames curent de me faire s^avoir souvcnt de leurs 
nouvclU^, et de m'envoier de couriers, dcs lettres, et des 
presents. L'estoilc de Venus etoit bicn ascendant lur moi 
ali)rs." 

VOL. II. , T 
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letters and presents; and, on bis re* 
turn, four of the most beautiful ladies 
went to meet him as the favourite of the 
court.* But the most remarkable proof 
of attachment and respect was given by 
the constable de Montmorency, who, cl 
his own accord, selected him for the bride- 
groom of his daughter, who was not only 
one of the greatest beauties of the age, 
but was also one of the greatest fortunes in 
all France.-J^ As Henry IV. had been an 
admirer of the fair Montmorency, he 
w^ould not suffer the dangerous Bassom- 

Eierre to receive her hand, but destined 
er for the wife of the Prince of Conde, 
under the idea that the latter was too 
much addicted to the chace to pay atten- 
tion to fine women. Bassompiere yielded 
to the wishes of the king, but with a pain 
which is not less extraordinary in this 



* lifUm, de Bassomp. p. 187, &c« 

f The proposal of Henry IV. to Bassompierre to re- 
linquish the fair Montmorency has so much originalicTy 
that the reader will not be displeased to find it subjoined : 
** Alors il me respondit, apres un grand soupir, Bassom- 
pierre je te veux parler en ami. Je suis de\'enu non 
seulement amoureux, mais furieux et outr^ de Mademoi- 
selle de Montmorency. Si tu Tepouses et qu*elle t'aime, 
je te hairai: si die m'aimoit tu me hairob. II raut 
mieux que cela ne soit point cause de rompre notre bonne 
intelligence : car je t'aime d^affectiou et d*iiiclinaiion,** 
M^m. I. p. 187. 



♦» 
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tiniversal gallant, than the choice of the 
constable and the proposal of Henry IV; 
On the day of the espousal of his former 
bride, Bassompierre shut himself up fot 
two days and nights, and pined away, in 
total abstinence from sleep and food, to 
such a degree, that, when one of his 
friends drew him from his retirement, and 
took him to court, the whole court was 
astonished that in so short a time he had 
become so pale and so meagre. 

The duke de Bellegarde was a noble-* 
man neither less dangerous, nor less be* 
loved and esteemed than the marshal de 
Bassompierre. Bellegarde was in love at 
the same time with the fair Gabrielle, the 
no less beautiful princess of Lorraine, and 
her mother, the duchess dowager de 
Guise : and all these ladies were passion- 
ately attached to him.* He managed the 
two former with such address, that though 
they had once entertained a mortal anti- 
pathy to each other as rivals in beauty, 
they now became the most inseparable 
friends. He likewise concealed from the 
mother his passion for the daughter, with 



♦ Journal de Henri III. Vol. IV. p. 370, Sec. JbwN 
niil dc Henri U\ Vol. II. p. 302, 303. Gaiant. dcs Hoii 
d< Frunce^ II. p. 308^ &c. 

• • « •• *i 
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such dexterity, that the former was to- 
tally ignorant of his connexion with the 
princess, till after the latter had been de- 
bauched. The dowager duchess de Guisfe 
was so fascinated with the duke de Belle- 
garde, that she could no longer believe 
what had formerly been told her of his 
participation in the murder of her hus- 
band who was assassinated at Blois. Such 
was the princess whom the duke de Sully 
describes as a pattern not only of female 
loveliness, but also of female virtue ! ♦ It 
is not diihcult to conceive, how low other 
ladies must have sunk, in an age concern- 
ing which Sully informs us, that it had 
entirely lost all true notions of virtue and 
vice. 



* *' In any other age in which people had not lost, as in 
the prei-ent, the real notion of virtue and vice, this wo- 
man would have been the ornament of her sex, for the 
disposition of her heart and the qualities of her mind. 
She possessed an integrity i-o genuine and so natural, that 
it was evident she never had a thought either to do wrong 
herself, or to advise others to do so ; and, at the same time, 
such was the goodness of her heart and temper, that she 
was a stranger to the slightest emotion of hatred, of ma- 
lignity, of envy, or merely of ill-humour. Ne\-er, 1 
think, was the conversation of any woman so replete with 
graces ; never did any other unite a more agreeable simpli- 
city and naiveUy with an understanding so refined and so 
acute. Her repartees were seasoned with wit and vi- 
^■acity ; she was found to be at once sweet-tempered aqd 

wightly, tranquil and gay." I. p. 370\ 
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The more amiable were the gentlemen 
and ladies at the court of Henry IV. 
the more seductive was their example 
to the other classes of the people. The 
men of the middUng ranks were as 
shameless, or even still more indecorous 
than the cavaliers of the court. A young 
counsellor of the parliament opened his 
declarations of love, by exhibiting to the 
fair the extraordmary gifts with which 
Nature had endowed him. This method 
the Faun long practised with success ; but 
he was at length punished in the part 
with which he had so often ofTeilded 
against pubHc decorum, by the shot of a 
cross-bow, in the house of a beautiful la- 
dy, whose passions he endeavoured to in- 
flame by his usual expedient.* This in- 
stance of shameless indecency is a stronger 
proof of the lamentable state of morals 
under Henry IV. than the information, 
that it was then very common for young 
females who had been deflowered, to 
throw the fruits of their illicit commerce 

* Un jeane conseillier de la cour, podr se falre aimer 
Ass dames^ tenoit une procedure un peu bien vilauie et 
bien oide, leur (aisant orainatreinent montrer de ses pieces 
Bfiacipala pour les metire en rut et en appetit.** Journal 
\i Btnri IV. Vol. 111. p. 283. 

. T 3 
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into privies.* At this very period, not 
only Spain and Italy, but France likewise, 
furnished examples of pious fools espousing 
notorious courtezans under the idea of 
saving christian souls from perdition."^ 

Scarcely ever were a father and son so 
totally different from each other in respect 
to disposition and propensities as Henry 
IV. and Louis XIII. The former found 
his highest gratification in the enjoyment 
of beautiful women ; the latter regarded 
the sex with perfect indifference. Mere 
accident brought him a few times into the 
company of his young and beautiful wife, 
and to nothing but chance did Louis XIV. 
and his brother owe their existence.^ 
Among the ladies of his court, Louis 
XIIL shewed such a partiality, first to 
Mademoiselle de Hautefort, and after- 
wards to Mademoiselle de la Fayette, that 
he was reported to be enamoured of them. 
This attachment, however, was innocent 

♦ Journal de Henri IV. Vol. IL p.327^ 

t ** Que dirons nous d'aucuns i\\x\ epousent des putaii» 
et coiirtisanes qui ont est^ tres fameuses, comme Ton fait 
assez coustumi(?rement en France, mais surtout en Ej- 
pagne ct en Italie, lesquels se persuadent de gagner lea 
ceuvres de misericorde, par lihrar una anima Christiana del 
injierno, conime ils disent, en la salute voye. Brantomt 
Dames Gal. 1. p. 148. 

X JOdhi, de MoiUvilk, I. p. 82. 
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as the love of disembodied spirits ; for, 
when the king conversed with these fair 
females, it was not on the subject of the 
tender passion, but of birds, hounds, and 
the chace.* Henry IV. was fond of con- 
viviality and splendid amusements. Louis 
XIII. preferred solitude and the chace to 
all other pleasures ; and hence his court 
became gloomy and joyless as the dis- 
position of his soul. 

We should be grossly mistaken were 
we to suppose that Louis XIII. curbed by 
his example the licentiousness of the mo- 
rals of the court, in the same degree as 
it had been encouraged by that of Henry 
IV. Corruption of morals is one of those 
effects which cease not immediately with 
the causes by which they are produced. 
If the frigid gravity and ardent devotion 
of Louis AlII. occasioned any amende 
men^, it was not so much in morals them- 
selves, as in the exterior behaviour of his 
courtiers. They lived nearly in the same 
manner as under Henry IV. but they took 
care not to furnish such occasion for pub^ 
lie scandal as they had formerly given. 
According to all appearance, the l^panish 
gallantry, which was in great vogue with 

* Mim. de Mottemlle, 1, p. 61> 77> 90, 
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no itironsiderable portion of the couit, 
during the reign of Louis XIII. oontrib»- 
terl more than the esumple of the king to 
render the gentlemen less enterpriziDg 
and the ladies less complaisant than thej 
had txfen under Henry IV. Anne of Ans* 
tria was a professed friend to that species 
of gallantry ; and, in the genuine spirit of 
this gallantry, she tolerated the addresses 
b<ith of the duke de Montmorency aud 
the duke of Buckingham.* She was, on 
the other hand, not a little alarmed, when 
the latter was proceeding to take greater 
lil>erties than the Dames du Palais ut Ma^ 
drirl allowed their admirers.^ If the car- 
dinal de Uichelieu proposed theses on the 
tender passion, ;{; it was because the meta- 
physics of Icn^e had become the prevailing 
fashion of the times. He hated lore as a 
serious or violent passion, and preferred 
those beauties whose favours he could pur* 
chase. 

In the history of the fair sex, the 
reign of Louis XIII. is remarkable for the 
education of all those ladies who soon af- 
terwards acted an important part in the 

« MottniUt, I. p. \i, \7. 
t IhlJ. p. 21. 
X Thomas, p. 118. 
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times of the Fronde ; and also for the first 
appearance of such Aspasias as Marion de 
Lormes, Ninon de TEnclos, and Madame 
de Maintenon^ who afterwards attained 
such power and celebrity. Marion de 
Lormes resembled the distinguished cour- 
tezans who had long frequented the courts 
and the great towns of Spain and Italy. 
Ninon never sold her favours but on one 
single occasion,* when she disposed of the 
first enjoyment of her charms to the car- 
dinal de Richelieu, whose last favours she 
is said to have received .-|- She resigned 
her person to every one who inspired her 
with love, but only for the time that her 
passion lasted. This she did from incli- 
nation and from principle, deeming con - 
tinual variety in love, and constancy in 
friendship, the highest happiness in life. 
The most celebrated poets and historians^ 
the greatest heroes, and the most accom- 

Elished courtiers, during the reigns of 
lOuisXIII. and XIV. were successively 
her lovers ; and, after they had made room 

♦ So it is asserted by the author of the Vie de Ninon <U 
VEnclos prefixed to the letters written in her name. 

t See Voltaire's Letter concerning Ninon in tlie Hist, 
lit. de Femmes Fran^. I. p. 317, 8:c. ** Je vous (firai 
d'abord en historiographe exact, que le cardinal de Riche-' 
lieu eut les premieres faveurs de Ninon, qiii-probablemcnt 
e\xi les dernicrcy de ce grand ministre," 



for olIiiT*!, h«Tafn#« Ii*r fr^'HiU. H/;niHffnN 
fh«y ^luf <'<#|r#l r;ir|i ^ith^T «o r»|fKlly »* t'< 
r<'rt<lrr if rlotihtiul who w$iA IIm' fiitff#rr #/f 
tlif rliil'l with whom Nifi#;ri w»« V^^^r 
ii;irit. A 'li»|in><' roiM'^Tninj/; thi- fio/»'fr o-f 
i/:ihriiity ;iroi:<* on t,uv of th''«!*T #i#ya^ioi>* 
l»«tw<-»'ii Ui*' ' OMiit r| r*fr^-<!: Jn»/I t.h*: ahW 
«ri'Jh;i>. 'Hi'-y, nt l«*fi('ih, Ji^T'fyl t'l «*'t. 
tl«' »h«' jioirit hy fifiiwin{/ lof^. 'I h«' I'/t 
il«'i'l''l III f.ivoiif of tfi»: "Hifif^ who »/ - 
c''/r#liiij/;ly ir|ii/4t«'«l flir rfiilrl of wfiifh 
NiiioTi wa:: #h'||v#T#'il JU fii«i w#fi. Niri'/Ti 
Wd:; ::/i fill frorri |;iyiri(f /-biilfl t/i tfirr rh^' 
nu \'r of :i ft'mmr hmvHi\ tfi;if. «ifi*- of^^ri 
wiirl, thiit J^h'-. hiirl »lw;iy«: jir* h f r«-/| hut 
oiM- pr;iy«'r lo ^fO'l, whwh wti^ tfiis*. ; ** (i 
rny ^imI^ rn:iLf.<- ni<* an hoiii'^t in^ri, \m\ 
fi«v«T ruak*- rn«' an hofM'?.t woman !*'* N'^- 
with-.lafi'iiri{/ th«'J:«- ««*'ntirn*'rits: «n#l tfii* 
#on'lii#tj j^<'ritl«rn«'n an'l fa#lir» #if t.b^, 
Iim^Im ::> r;ini: inf ro'hu < '1 th'-n ^im% firfi'l 
fl.iii{';lit<r;( W, h«r, thiJ th«y nilj/fit i'fit/^ 
• h<- f'i« .it W'lil'l iin'l* / l»« r rliM" tion, ttfMl 

a/«j'iiii' in Ii«f hoij:-.«' thf tf»ri<- #/f if*nA 
' orriji;>n v.|' I li« r« •//;)-■: a y^'i\u*\ in tfi«! 
Jih of . . inonin vvhi'h, thonfli h« r rno'l* :j of 
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nking and acting were not altered, she, 
rever, became more tem]:>erate in both, 
is change took place on the unfortunate 
nination of the passion of the son whom 

had borne to the earl of Jersey, an En^ 
ill nobleman. The chevalier de Vil-> 
8, who knew not that he wa^ Ninon's 
, conceived the most violent passion 

his mother, and at length became so 
latient for its gratification, that Ninon 
\ obliged to disclose the secret of her 
itionship to him. This intelligence 
I such an effect on the unfortunate 
mg man, that he immediately with* 
Wy and put a period to his life. Ninon, 
he time that sne inspired her son with 
h a vehement passion, was sixty years 
.* Mademoiselle de TEnclos, as she 
I still called even in her matnrer years, 
dered lovers happy at the age of se^ 
ty and even eighty .-f* She certainly 
sessed many of the virtues of a man 
honour;:}: and had a great share in cre^- 
ig the ton ton of society in France* 
ese virtues and these merits were, how-* 

Fie de Ninon, p. 24. 

Ibid. p. 30, 31. 

Sec the hiBtoiy of her transactions witli GounrtUe^ 
>, iG, Intht Fte df Isinou, 
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pver, far overbalanced by her female foi- 
bles and misconduct. She was the first 
woman in France that not only publicly 

!)ractised the profession of refined gal- 
an try, but reduceci it to a system, and 
perhaps did much greater mischief by her 
precepts than by her example. If families 
of the highest distinction held forth Ni- 
non as a pattern to their children, must 
not the arts of gallantry and intrigue have 
appeared a superior recommendation, and 
conjugal attachment and fidelity contemp* 
tible in the eyes of the fairest and noblest 
of the youth of both sexes ? 

During the regency of the queen-tno- 
ther, the corruption of the French txiurt 
was as great, or perhaps still greater, than 
at any former period. Young females of 
distinction openly kept their lovers, and 
the principal ladies of the court changed 
their admirers as often as the most disso- 
lute of the other sex changed their bed- 
fellows. A very small portion of the ex- 
cessive profligacy of the ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the court can be charged to the 
account of Anne of Austria. Tlie seeds 
of corruption sown and cultivated by 
Francis I. and his successors, shot forth 
with fresh vigour after the death of Louis 
XIII. and his powerful minister. 



Those who were most intimate with 
the queen-mother could at most but sus- 
pect her connexion with cardinal Maza- 
riu.* Had she even actually married the 
cardinal^ as it has since been asset ted^4' 
she was^ however, faithful to her husband, 
and gave no occasion for scandal in the 
presence of her court. The cardinal pre- 
ferred handsome boys to the most beau- 
tiful women. Anne of Austria did not 
conceal from her confidantes this Italian 
taste of Mazarin.;}: This circumstance 
would be a powerful argument in favour of 
the innocence of the queen-mother's con- 
nexion with the cardinal, did not de la 
Porte relate, that Anne of Austria pur- 
posely suppressed very strong evidence 
that Mazarin had even abused the young 
king Louis XIV.& It can be ascribed to 
no other cause, but the secret conscious- 
ness of guilt, that Anne of Austria tole- 
rated such licentiousness at her court, and 

* See the opinion of Madame de Chevreuse» the only 
eoofidante of queen Anne of Austria, in the earlier part of 
her tinie> in the M^m, de Card, de Retz, II. p. 345, 6* 

f Anecdotes of the French Court, from tlie letters of 
the duchebt of Orleans, p. 36, 8:c. 

X It is mentioned several times by Madame de Mai- 
feeville. 

§ M6», de M, de la Porte, p. 21S. « 

VOL. II. U 
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e\*en in the apartments of the maids of 
honour, as was practised before her ey«,' 
Of lier six filles d^fionneur there was only 
one whose reputation was unimpeached.* 
All tlie others indulged themselves with 
several favourite lovers. One of these la- 
dies, who had been five times a mother, 
a£ length became pregnant by the duke 
de Vitry,-)- who urged her to rescue her 
honour by <lestroying the fruit of her love. 
Mademoiselle de (luerchi, for that was 
the name of the lady, died under the ope- 
ration, leaving the duke de Vitry quite 
inconsolable for her loss. 

The spirit of rebellion which seis^ all 
ranks, ages, and sexes, at the period of 
the Frvudcy diminished not only the re* 
spect for the laws of the realm, but also 
the regard for those of morality and deco- 
rum. It was the unanimous opinion of 
all that the duchess de Montfa^zon and 
the duchess de Longueville were the finest 
women of the French court, but the 
connoisseurs of beauty were not a- 
greed, whether the prize . ought to he 
adjudged to the former or to the latter. 
The duchess de Longueville, a sister of 

• Galant, des Uoisdc France, III. p. i60« 
t ihid. p. 180\ 
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the great Cond^, was first attached to the 
duke de Beaufbrt^"*^ whom she changed 
for the prince de Marsiliae^ afterwards 
duke de Roche(bucault,'f' and at length 
sacrificed the duke de Rochefoucault tt> 
the duke de Nemours. :J; The fair duchess 
atoned for the deviations of her youths by 
the exemplary piety of her maturer 
years.^. With respect to the duchess de 
Montbazon^ it would be vain to attempt 
to enumerate her lovers, whdm she herself 
was unable to reckon up. She had the 
audacity to proclaim her real character; 
and among the depraved women of his 
time, cardinal de Retz never met with 
one who manifested in the practice of vice 
so little exterior respect for virtue as the 
duchess de Montbazon.||- All the other 
females, who acted a ccmspicuous part at 

* Galant. des RoU de France, III. [v 1^* 

f Motteviile, I. p. 455, 6. 

t Ibid, IV. p. 342. 

§ Ibid, III. p. 547, 8. 

II M/m. du Card, de Retz. I. p. 262. " Je n'ai ja- 
mais vd une personne, qui ait conserv«5 dans le vice si pcu 
de respect pour la vertu." Tiie uiamicir ia which the 
duchess spoke tionceniing her professtfd lover the duke de 
Beaufort, to the Cdrdinai, pro\-es the justice of the opi- 
Tiioii of the latter." ** Elle disoit k qui la vouloit enten- 
dre, quil ctoit iinpuissant ; qu'il ne lui avoit jamais de^ 
mandd le bout du doigt 3 qu'il u'ctoit axnoiucux (\a& d%. 
ion ame,** &c. II. p. dO. 

V 2 
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the time of the Fronde, occupied the in- 
termediate space between the duchesses de 
Longueville and de Montbazon. The du- 
chess de Chatillon, * Madame la Pala- 
tine,*!* Madame de Guimen^,:|; Madame 
and Mademoisell'e de Chevreuse^& had all 
professed lovers, whom they frequently 
changed. Some of these ladies, especially 
Madame de Guimen^ and Madame de 
Chevreuse, retained their passion for gal- 
lantry even in old age, after they were 
abandoned by all their charms, and loved 
without choice, merely from the necessity 
of loving. Madame de Chevreuse candidly 
acknowledged, that with the single excep- 
tion of the duke of Buckingham, she had 
never loved any person whom she highly 
esteemed. This wanton allowed her daugh- 
ter the same liberty which she had always 
assumed herself ; and yet this public mis- 
tress of fhe cardinal de Retz was to have 
been married to the prince of Conti. The 
match being broken off, the cardinal 

♦ MoUcvilU, IIL p. 300. Italutln IHst. CwL I. 
p. 197. 

t i>* Rett, I. p. 202. II. p. 226. For the adven- 
tures of this Isudy, see Mimoires de Mad, de Monlpemier, 
I. p. 220. 

t lUd. I. p. 949. 

$ Ilnd. I. p. 201. III. p. 123. . . 
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thought it incumbent on him to procure,^ -' 
satisfaction for his mistress.* Not long ;'■ 
after he had performed this service, Ma* 
demoiselle de Chevreuse, from some un* 
accountable whim, left the cardinal de 
Retz, and threw - herself into the arms of 
the abb^ Fouquet.'f' The cardinal de Retz 
continued the favourite of the populace 
and clergy of Paris, though he maintain-- 
ed an illicit commerce with Madame de 
Guimenee and Madame de Pomereu, at 
the same time that he was living with 
Mademoiselle de Chevreuse.J The car- 
dinal was, nevertheless, a saint, in (x)m- 
parison of most of his adherents, who^ 
to use his own expression, were cruelly 
debauched ; and^ by their frequent and 
shameless excesses, did great injury to 
him and his cause.^ 

The sixteenth century furnishes as ma- 
ny instances as the age of chivalry, of la- 
dies labouring like men at the fortiffta* 

♦ De Reiz, II. p. 302, 303, 

t Ibid. III. p. 123, 

( Mem. de JRetzy I. p. B4Q, 

. § Ibid. " La society de MesRieurs de BrisflUc, deViCiy, 
ie Malta, de Fontrailles, qui eunent demeuret en union 
avec moi, n'^toit pas uiie benefice siins charge. Us etoicnt 
cruellement debaucbez ; et la licence pubiique leiir den- 
nant encore plus de libert^^ ils s'emportoient tons ktijoiut 
dans des exces quijtUoieot jnsqa'an scandak.** 

V9 
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tions of besieged towns, or even dnving 
the enemy from their ramparts and walls. 
In Italy, the ladies of Pavia^* and in par- 
ticular those of Sienna,'!* acquired great 
glory by their martial spirit and achieve- 
ments. The women of Rochelle, of St. 
Riquier, Peronne, Sancerre and Vitr6 in 
France, gained equal reputation. The fe^ 
males of that time were not more coura- 
geous than those of the present age. De- 
spair imparts strength and intrepidity to 
the coward and the weak. The women 
knew what treatment they had to expect 
of victorious besiegers ; but this subject I 
shall reserve for a future opportunity. 

The proofs of heroic courage and re- 
solution given by some of the most dis- 
tinguished ladies of France, during the 
times of the Fronde^ were more charac- 
teristic than the instances of military va- 
lour alluded to above. Mademoiselle d*Or- 
leans known by the name of Mademoiselle 
de Montpensier, went in the presence of the 
royal army to Orleans, opened herself a 
passage into the city, and by her resolu- 
tion and eloquence prevailed on the wa- 
vering inhabitants to espouse the cause of 

* Dame$ Gal. de Brantome, II. p. 2Cfj. 
t Ihtd. I. p. d38j 340. U. p. 299^ 361. 
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the Fnmde.^ Soon afterwards she res- 
cued the great Cond^, who had been de- 
feated by the marshal de Turenne, by 
hastening with the citizens of Paris to his 
aid, opening the gates of the city, and 
causing the guns of the Bastile to be fired 
upon tne troops of the king.-f* Not less 
bold was the determination of Mademoi- 
selle de Chevreuse, to turn the key upon 
the great Conde, the prince of Conti, and 
the dukes de Beaufort and de Nemours, 
who were assembled in the library of the 
duke of Orleans, and thus make them 
her prisoners J. On the other hand a 

• De Beiz, III. p. 86. Her timid and irresolute fa* 
ther thought the attempt upon Orleans a ridiculous under- 
taking. *' Enfin," says tne cardinal, ".tout ce ridicule 
^reussit par la vigueur de Mademoiselle, qui fut elFective- 
ment trcs grande. " She herself gives a very lively and 
interesting account of this aifair m her ilfm. I. p. 274, 
£77. II. p. 4, 9, l6, 18, 54 ; even though she v^eptlike 
a woman ior vexation, p. 37* 

t J(>id. p. 146. de la Porte, p. 202 M^m de Mont* 
pensier, 11. p. 72, 89. The last authority proves Ma- 
dame de Motfeville to be incorrect in asserting, that Ma« 
demoiselle would not acknowledge she had given orders to 
fire from the Bastile upon the royal army ; but that the 
king, the queen-mother, and the public in general were 
convinced to the contrary. M^m, de Motleville, IV. p. 

377. 

I De Retz, II. p. 20^ " lis sont allez dans le ca- 
binet die livrcs sepondit Mademoiselle de Chevreuse atten« 
dre votrc altesse royale ; il n*y a qu*a donner un tour de 
^ef pour les y enfermer, J (^vie cet honneur au vicomte 
d* Alltel ; ce sera une belle choscj qu*uae ^e air^te na 
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freak of Madame de Guimen^ was more 
remarkable for its singularity than its 
boldness. That lady promised the queen 
to put cardinal de Retz out of the way for 
a time, provided the queen would assure 
her, that the cardinal should remain in 
her custody alone. Madame de Gui- 
men^ intended to confine the cardinal 
in a screen-house, not so much to remove 
him from the theatre of contending fac- 
tions as to wean him from his connexion 
with Mademoiselle de Chevreuse.* The 
heroism of Mademoiselle d^Orleans and 
her contemporaries originated as naturally 
in the extravagant pitch of enthusiasm to 
which their minds were wound up, dur- 
ing the dangerous period of a genend re- 
bellion, as the unwomanly boldness of the 
females of that age in vice sprung front 
the universal licentiousness of the Fironde. 

i:agneur de battailles. Elk fit un iatit» c& dkaai cek^ 
poury alkr.** 

• ihid. II. p. 135. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Of the Extinction of ancient Gallantry^ 
and the Origin and Epochs of Modem 
Gallantry till the time of Louis XIV. 

My readers have already been informed 
that the gallantry of the ages of chivalry 
was not Uie genuine and natural expres- 
sion of love, attachment, and respect for 
the &ir sex ; but in general an empty, and 
consequently a ludicrous and exaggerscted 
parade of words and exterior actions, by 
which the knights affected sentiments 
which they never felt. I may likewise 
take it for granted that they know, that 
th€ forms of courtesy by which the knights 
expressed to the ladies their affection, de- 
votion, and respect, either in words, ges- 
tures, or actions, were determined with 
scarcely less precision than the rank and 
the behaviour of the higher classes to- 
wards each other, and that though they 
might exceed, yet they durst on no ac- 
count violate these forms of courtesy. 
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Finally^ I have shewn that the knights and 
ladies of ancient times seldom met except 
on great festivals and solemnities ; and 
that the courtesy of the knights never ex- 
alted and deified the ladies more than at 
tournaments* 

The constant residence of ladies, and 
not of ladies only, bat likewise of the 
nobility and gentry of the other sex, at 
the courts of kings and princes could not 
fail to produce a great I'evolution both in 
ancient gallantry and in ancient etiquette. 
Formal and tedious compliments to princes 
and ladies presupposed the rare- and cere- 
monious introduction of those by whom 
they were paid to both. It viras therefore 
necessary, that they should either be abo- 
lished or abridged, when they began daily 
to see the one and to converse with the 
other. An important part of courtesy was 
confined to tournaments ; and this could 
not but gradually decline when the com- 
bats of chivalry wore superseded by other 
amusements. Another portion of the du- 
ties of the knights arose from the violence 
committed upon ladies, and which obli- 
ged each of them to hasten to the relief 
of the distressed fair. The improve- 
ments in the constitution of European 
states^ and Uie increasing power of the 
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vmrices^ put an end to these violences^ 
out an artful system of seduction sprung 
up in their place. The knights of anti* 
quity frequently devoted themselves to the 
service of ladies whom they had never seea^ 
and whom they scarcely knew; and this ser* 
vice, so far from wounding the reputation of 
those ladies(, tended on the contrary to exalt 
their character. By the assemblage of the 
two sexes at courts, the service of the ladies, 
acquired a different fonn^ and ^ different 
gignification. The fortunate servants of 
love could no longer boast^ a^ they had 
formerly done, of the pledges of affection 
they had received, without compromising 
the honour of the ladies. 

The many and important changes, which 
took place during the sixteenth century 
in the relations between the two sexes at 
the European courts, could not instantane- 
ously er^icate the former way of thinking, 
and the ancient customs to which it haa 
given birth. Many of the ruies of chival- 
rous courtesy were observed throughout 
the whole of the sixteenth, and some even 
during the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. 

When the knights of antiquity devoted 
themselves to the service of any particular 
lady, titey frequently made vows of diffi- 
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cult or dangerous execution^ in order to 
evince the constancy and the ardor of 
their love, lliese vows were some of the 
first characteristics of the courtesy of 
the knights that expired witb chivalry 
itself. 1 have not found during the six- 
teenth century any instance of a vow made 
in the spirit of the age of chivalry, except 
that of the duke de Nemours, who, out of 
love to his fair one*, wore no armor from 
the elbow to the hand, in full confidence 
that this uncovered part of the body would 
be sufficiently defended by the protection 
of his goddess. The duke de Nemours 
was in every respect as handsome and ac- 
complished a knight as the ages of chivaliy 
had ever produced-^*. 

Another token of the courtesy of tliQ 
knights consisted in their assuming or re^ 
questing the liberty of wearing the favours 
of the ladies to whose service they devoted 
themselves as the attendants of princes 
wore the liveries of their masters. This 



♦ •" Pour famour de-sa mye." TlearQnct$,p, 115. 

f Brantome Ilommes lUust, III. p. 2, 3. 11 aymoit 
tx>utcs sortes d'exercice, et si y estoit si universel, qu'il estoit 
parfait en tous ; . . . . qui I'a veu le peut baptizer par- 
tout Ic TTionde la fleur de toute chevalerie, et pour ee fort 
ayin<: de toute le monde, et principalenieot des dames, des- 
(juelies il cii a tir^ des faveurs et uoDnes fortunes plus qu*il 
u'en vouloit," &c. 
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courtesy also was practised in the sixteenth 
century hy the duke de Nemours, He 
paid a visit, in 15 12, to the duchess of Fer- 
rara, and brought back from this visit the 
colours of that lady which were black and 
grey.* Of the practice of wearing the 
livery of the ladies I find no subsequent 
traces whatever. In Brantome's time, 
many lovers requested the favour of their 
mistresses that they would wear new silk 
stockings, which they had purchased for 
themselves, eight or ten days, by way of 
consecrating them.'^v^ This consecration 
of men's stockings by ladies would appear 
to presuppose either different proj>ortions 
of the legs of both sexes, or a different 
fabrication of silk stockings than what we 
are at present acquainted with. 

A more general practice than the wear- 
ing of the colours of ladies was that of 
wearing tokens or pledges of love, which 
the knights begged of the ladies whom 



• J^ie de Bayard, ch. 47, p- 2()0. " Ce gcntil due de 
Nemours en rapporta lei^ couleurs de la duchesse^ qui 
tbloient dc gris et dc noir." 

f Dames gal. /. 325. " J'ay connu force gen tils 
jhomme^s, qui premier de porter leur has desagc, prioient 
premier leurs maistrcsses de Ics cssaycr, et porter devout eux 
quelques huit ou dix jours, de plus que du moins, et puis 
les porioient en une tres grandc veneration et contentcmeiit 
d'csprit et de corps." 

VOL. 11. X 
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they loved or honoured, or which the ladies 
of their own accord presented to their lovers 
and admirers. The giving and wearinc^ 
of these fa veurs, as they were denominated, 
continued till the middle of the seven* 
teenth century. The materials of which 
they were composed and their form were 
alone subject to continual variation. In 
the first campaigns which the valiant Ba- 
yard made in Italy, he met in the town of 
Carignan, with the lady who had been the 
object of his most ardent love and respect 
in his youth and during his residence at 
the court of Savoy.* The gallant soldier 
assured the lady of his heart, who was 
married to a gentleman named de Fluxas, 
of the continuance of his honourable at- 
tachment and veneration, and intreated 
her to procure him an opportunity of 
evincing his devotion to her and to the 
other ladies of the place. The lady ex- 
pressed a wish that the knight would give 
a tournament. Bayard promised to gratify 
her, and at the same time requested the 
lady to give him one of her manclions. 
Madame de Fluxas complied ; and the 
next day the knight announced that on the 
following Sunday he should hold a touma- 

♦ Vie de Bayard, ch. xiii. p. 6Jj 69, 
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inent^ and offered as the prize of victory 
one of his lady's manckonSy and a ruby 
worth one hundred ducats. On the ap- 
pointed day the French and Italian knights 
tilted with universal applause. At the 
conclusion of the tournament, the umpires 
and the ladies adjudged the prize to Ba- 
yard. The chevalier declared, blushing, 
that he was not worthy of the honour, for 
if he had even behaved well, he had no- 
body to thank for it but Madame de Fluxas, 
who had lent him her manchan ; that he 
should therefore deliver the prize to her 
to be given to whomsoever she thought fit. 
The lady presented the ruby to the knight 
who had most signalized himself after Ba- 
' yard, and kept the manchoh in memory of 
the knight who had once been the object 
of her love, and of whom she took leave 
with tears at the opening of the campaign". 
The honourable attachment of the knight 
and lady continued till death, and not a 
year passed but what they sent each other 
mutual presents.* 



♦ yie de Bayard, p. 68. *' Ce faict, convefnt aller 
prendre cong^ de ses premieres amours la dame de Fluxas, 
qui ne fout pas sans tomber larmes de la part d'elle, et de 
son costd estx)it le coeur bien serr^. L'amour honn^te a 
dur^ entre eulx deux jusques a la mort, et n*estoit anneo 
qu*ils ne s'envoyassent presens Tun a Tautre.** 

X 2 
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Some years afterwards Bayard received 
a dangerous wound at the taking of Bres- 
cia, and was conveyed to the house of a 
wealthy nobleman, . who had fled for re- 
fuge to a convent, and abandoned his wife 
and two daughters to tlieir fate. The 
wounded knight was scarcely set down by 
those who carried him, when the lady and 
her daughters implored him to accept 
the house and all that it contained, as his 
just booty, but to protect her own honour 
and that of her children from the violence 
of the victorious soldiery. The chevalier 
Bayard pacified the ladies, and placed a 
guard before the house to keep off the 
troops engaged in plundering the place. 
The lady and her daughters neglected no 
means in their power that could accelerate 
the cure of the chevalier, or that could 
cause the time to pass agreeably. After 
his recovery, being about to depart, the 
lady of the house presented to the knight 
without fear and without reproach a casket 
containing two thousand five hundred du- 
cats, as a sn)all token of her gratitude. 
The knight, who always loved good peo- 
j)le more than the best gold, at first 
positively refused the present. The lady 
appearing quite disconsolate at this refusal, 
he sent for her two daughters, gave each 
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of them one thousand ducats out of the 
sum, and the remaining five hundred to 
the nunneries of the city which had been 
plundered after the capture. When he 
was about to mount his horse, the two 
young ladies brought the chevalier two 
presents which they had worked for him, 
during his illness, with their own hands ; 
they consisted of an elegant pair of brace- 
lets and a silk purser Bayard had the 
bracelets immediately put on> and thrust 
the purse into the cuffs of his sleeve, de- 
claring that out of love and honour to 
the fair donors, he would wear both as 
long as they lasted*. 

In the times of Henry III. Henry IV, 
and Louis XIII. the ladies generally pre- 
sented their lovers with jewels which had 
a significant form, and by that form an- 
nounced either the ardor and constancy of 
the attachment of the givers, or that of the 
love which they expected from their ad- 
mirers. When queen Margaret of Navarre 
had chosen d'Entragues for her lover, she 
requested him to give her, as a proof of the 
sincerity of his anection, a diamond heart 
which he had received as a pledge of lov^ 

* Vie de Bayard^ p. SQL ** £t pour plus les honorer^ 
se feit mectre lea bracelets au bras^ et la bourse se meit ea 
sa manche^'* £j;c. 

X 3 
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from Madame de Retz*. In the yeir 
10*33, Puvlaurent, a favourite of the duke 
of Orleans, became enamoured of the prin- 
cess de Chiniav, and from thaft time he 
ceased to wear the faveur given him by 
the princesii of Pfaizburg, consisting of a 
blue knot, through which went a Httle 
sword, with this motto : Fidelitc an bleu- 
nioaritfif^. During the reign of Louis 
XIII. tlie great value attached for ages to 
favours beoan to decrease. — The duke de 
Bellegarde, notwithstanding his age^ had 
gained the good opinion of the young queen 
Anne of Austra by the gallantry which he 
had solong practised at the courts of Henry 
111. and Henry IV. This favour he sudden- 
ly, forfeited, when, on his departure forKo- 
chelle, he requested of the queen no other 
faveur than that she would touch the hilt 
of his sword with her hand J. Anne of 



• Memoir cs d'Aulign/^ p. 79- 

-f* Metnoires du due d'Oritans, p. 112. "Tit quittoit 
la inarque de la chcvalcrie que madamc la piincesse tie 
Phaliburg lui avoii donnee, uii ncriul blcii traverse d'une 
petite cn&, avec la devise : Fidelitc an Meu-iROiirant.** 

; Dc Hitz, I. p. 343. " Que M. Bellesirde, vieux, 
inais p< li et iiulaiit, a la mode de la cour de Henri III. li:i 
a\oit plu ; (lu'clle s'en etoit degDut^, parcequen prenant 
con^ d'elle lor5({U*il alia commander I'artn^ea la RcHrhelle^ 
ct lui a^-ant demandc en general la permission d^esperer 
d'elle une grace avant son depart, il s'etoit reduit a la 
tupplier de vouloir bien mettre la main sur la garde de son 
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Austria thought this species of gallantrjr so 
silly, that she could never efface the unfa- 
vourable impression it had made. The taste 
for emblematic tokens of love gradually de- 
clined. The facility of obtaining greater 
favours produced an indifference to the 
smaller. The passion of the courtiers 
was not confined to high-sounding words ; 
they were therefore more solicitous to con- 
ceal successful love, than to exhibit the 
tokens of it to public view. 

In the ages of chivalry, the faveurs 
which the knights received from the 
mistresses of their hearts were frequently 
converted into emprises^ or that part of 
their ornaments and accoutrements, which 
every one who wished to engage in com- 
bat with the ownec or wearer of the 
emprise was obliged to touch*. The 
knight-errants, in particular, were distin- 
guished by emprises, which they had re- 
ceived from their ladies as pledges of love. 
Of this kind of knight-errants I find but 
one single instance in France in the first 
years of the sixteenth century. In 1503, 
Antoine d' Arces, and three of his compa- 

ep^e ', quVlle avoit trouv^ cctte maniere si sotte^ qu*elle 
n'tn avoit jamais pA revenir.*' 

* Olivia- de la Marche^ I. ch. 14. 
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nions in arms, requested and obtained per- 
mission of queen Anne of Bretagne te 
traverse the four kingdoms of £n^andj 
Scotland, Spain, and Portugal, challeng- 
ing wlierever they went the knights of 
irreproachable reputation, in order to in- 
crease their own fame, and to support the 
honour of their ladies.* The four knights 
announced their design in a manifesto or 
proclamation, in which they likewise fixed 
the conditions of the combat, the rewards 
of the victor, and the terms that would be 
imposed upon the vanquished. Tlie che- 
valier d'Arces wore a white emprise about 
his neck, and therefore assumed the appel- 
lation of the white knight. Whoever 
touched this emprise was expected imme- 
diately to declare whether he intended to 
fight merely for his own glory, or for the 
honour of his lady. In the latter case^ 
the vanquished was to present himself as 
a prisoner to the lady of the conqueror ; 
or, if he had not inclination or leisure to 
apj)ear in person before the lady, he might 
redeem himself with a diamond worth 
three hundred crowns which was to be 



• SuppUmcni h thistoire du chevalier Batfard, p. 443, 
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delivered to the victor within four 
•days.* ' 

Though knight-errantry expired in the 
commencement of the sixteenth century, 
yet its causes and effects survived it more 
than one hundred years. The relics and 
imitations of knight-errantry were infinite- 
ly more pernicious than its operation had 
ever been, during the period in which it 
was the most flourishing. 

Many knight -errants went in quest of 
adventures, either because they were com- 
manded by their ladies to make them- 
selves worthy of their favour by heroic 
achievements, or because they conceived 
that they ought, without any express in- 
junction, to merit the love of the fair by 
dangerous conflicts undertaken for their 
glory. Other knight-errants roved through 
countries far and near, in order to relieve 
oppressed females, and to avenge on the 
ofienders the injuries they had sustained. 

• Supplement h Phistoire du chevalier Bayard, p. 443, 
447. ** Et s'il advient que celuy aura touch^ a la dite 
cniprinse ait declare les accomphr pour sa dame, soit mis 
outre et rendu, sera tenu s'en aller rendre prisoimier, et k 
la mercy do la mieux aym^c dame de celuy li qui le 
cas.ne sera advenu. Et au cas qu'il ne voulust aller en 
personne au lieu ou sera ladite dame, sera racheptable d*un 
diamant de trois cens escuSj lequel diamant sera bailie de- 
dans quatre jours.'* 
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Violence ceased to be committed upon 
the j)ersons and property of ladies^ or it 
was no longer punished by individual 
knights^ but by special tribunals. The 
ladies, however, still looked up to their 
lovers and their friends to defend their 
honour ; and hence the nobility of the 
1 6tl\ and 1 7th century thought and acted ia 
the above-mentioned points, as the knight- 
errants of more remote periods had done. 
The glory of the ladies throughout the 
whole of the sixteenth century, at least in 
France, Spain, and Italy, was perhaps 
a still more powerful spur to heroic deeds 
than the thirst of personal iame, or the 
love of the country or the prince. To 
this conviction was owing the contempt 
of Francis I. for all those gentlemen who 
had no mistresses ; and also the wish, that 
all his officers and courtiers were inflamed 
with an ardent passion for some iair fe- 
male. Throughout the whole of the six- 
teenth century, the most valiant warriors 
acknowledged, that in all dangers and 
conflicts, they were much more strength- 
ened and animated by the desire of pleas- 
ing their ladies than by any other im- 
pulse.* Many gallant men ventured, or 

* For insUince, the brave Bussy, during the reign of 
Henry 111. Brantomc Dames Oal. II. p. 21, 74, 75. 
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mven sacrificed their lives in battle, to 
prove to their ladies, that they had not 
found unworthy admirers in them.* 

If the desire of pleasing the ladies had 
"been productive of no other effects than 
to animate the courage of warriors in bat- 
tle, it would have called for the highest 
commendation as a sister of the love of 
country. 

This desire was unfortunately diverted 
from its proper track by false notions of 
lionour ; and it transformed the most ami- 
able females either into dangerous fools, 
or into furies, who waved the torch of 
<liscord among friends, relatives, and com- 
panions in arms, and converted the bravest 
of men into insensate desperadoes, or into 
murderers and assassins, who bestrewed 
the soil of their native land with the 

«* I have often heafd him say, that in time of war, both 
in general engagements and single combats> of which he 
lias fought a great number, he was less animated by the 
«er\'ice of his prince, and by ambition, than by the only 
iiope of pleasing his lady." So also Henry I v. who, in 
J 687, laid the colours he had won at the feet of the coun* 
tess de Guiche. Sully, I. p. 128. 

• For example, the valiant de Bordes, at the battle of 
I>reux, Dames Gal. II. p. 274, ** At ixjrting, he said, 
I will go and fight bravely foy the love of my mistress, 
or die gloriously. And he was as good as his word, for 
having penetrated the six first ranks, he fell at the 8C« 
Tenth, and expired.** 
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corpses of her most magnanimous sonsi 
ami einbrued their hands in the blood of | 
their friends, or at least of their fellow- 
citizens. 

Vain or enthusiastic females of the six- 
teenth century imposed upon their ad- 
mirers tasks as unreasonable and danger- 
ous as in the ages of chivalry. A lady at 
the court of Francis I. had heard much 
concerning the courage of a Monsieur de 
Lorges, who was a suitor for her favour. . 
In order to ascertain whether report had 
not perhaps exag^rated his intrepidity, 
she one day, when Francis I. was giving a < 
lion-baiting, dropped her glove into the 
cage containing the animals, just at the 
moment when they were most exasperated. 
She then went to M. de Lorges, and re- 
questetl him to recover her glove, if he 
loved her with such ardour as he pretend- 
ed. The brave man covered his left hand 
with the cap which it was then customary 
to wear, and holding his drawn sword in 
his right, advanced into the midst of the 
furious lions, who, fortunately, did not 
attempt to prevent him from picking up 
the lady's glove. Ue Lorges indignantly 
threw the glove in the fare of the silly 
woman who had so wantonly exposed his 
liic, or at least renounced a mistress, 
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lyhose vanity exacted proofs of courage, 
attended with so much danger, and so 
little fame.* 

During the reign of Henry III. a Mon- 
sieur de Genlis was put to a trial of the 
same kind as M. de Lorges.'f- In an ex- 
cursion one day upon the Seine with his 
mistress, she purposely threw a valuable 
handkerchief into the river, and then beg- 
ged her lover to leap into the water to re- 
cover it for her. Monsieur de Genlis ex- 
cused himself, saying, that he could not, 
swim. This hesitation produced the re- 

{)roachful reflection that he was a coward- 
y lover. J On these words he sprang, 
without farther ceremony, into the Seine, 
and would infallibly have been drowned>| 
had. not a boat that was near at hand h^as-. 
tened to his assistance. 

Requisitions of this kind, however, were, 
as rare as the single combats fought with- 
out any affront having been given ;by 
either party, for the love of their ladies, 
or of the sex in general.^ Infinitely, more, 

* Br antome Dames GaL II. p. 2^5 » 

t Ihid, p. 267. 

X ** Que c*estoit un couardamy ct nuUcment hardy.*' 

§ At the siege of Paris, a champion of the anti-royad 
party challenged any of the king*8 army to a cou^ de pis-' 

VOL. II. Y 
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destructive were th^ frequent duels which 
took place in the sixteenth, and at the 
commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, not only on account of affronts of- 
fered to the honour of gentlemen, but also 
for the honour of their feir mistresses. 

From the period when the introduction 
of fire-arms began to render the heavy 
armour and the weapons of antiquity more 
and more useless and uncommon] (and 
this epoch may be placed at the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century) the 
ancient combats were superseded by the 
duels of modern times, in which men 
fought at first partly clothed in armour, 
and afterwards without any defence for 
the body, in general with swords, and 
more rarely with pistols. Lighter wea- 
pons and armour were soon productive of 
this melancholy consequence, that duels 
became beyond comparison more common 
and more dangerous than they had been 

tolct pour ramour dcs dames, and the duke de Belle^ide 
accepted this challenge. Mt^m. particul. I. p. 74. Lord 
Cherbury challenged the celebrated French duellist. Mon- 
sieur dc Balagny, in order to prove that he had a more 
amiable mistress than Balagny. The latter had no incli- 
nation to fight a duel on that account, and proposed a test 
of love to the chivalrous Cherbury, concerinng which hit 
lordship expresses hmisclf in these terms: ** He spoke more 
like a paillard than a cavalier." Ltfe qf Lord Mtrhert^ of 
Cherbury, p. 80. 
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in preceding ages. The heavy armour ojF 
the age of chivalry covered the body so 
completely, that any one might fight 
some hundreds of persons with sharp 
weapons, without receiving a single wound 
of any consequence. Modem duels, on 
the contrary, commonly cost one, and 
frequently both, of the combatants their 
lives, because their bodies were protected 
only by their skill. The ancient combats 
of chivalry required much equipment^ 
and were accompanied with many solemn 
ceremonies, and during these preparations 
many quarrels were adjusted, or the minds 
of the antagonists were at least soothed ; 
but when nothing more was necessary for 
a single combat than a light sword, which 
gentlemen and officers constantly \Yore, a 
duel might be fought almost at any time, 
and in any place. Though, seconds were 
chosen in the sixteenth, and at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, they 
paid no attention whether the combat was 
cbnducted by the parties with propriety, 
but took a share in it themselves, and 
fought as though they had mutually of- 
fended each other. Hence it frequently 
happened, that out of six, eight, or more 
combatants, very few, or perhaps none, 
escaped being mortally, or at least dan- 
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jgierousTy worrhded. With the *ntiniB^^ 
and danger of duels rose also the estima- 
tion in which they were held, louring the 
ipeign of Heniy III. and still nfiofe of 
Henry IV. no officer or gentletnan pos- 
sessed any reputation, unless he had be- 
fcaved well in one or more duels ; arid a 
prize-fighter, who had been fortunate 
ienough to dispatch a great number of an- 
tagonists in duels, was held in higher es- 
teem, especially by the women, th^n the 
greatest general. Lord Cherbilry observes, 
that at the time he visited the court of 
Henry IV. the inclination of the French 
to duelling was so great, that scaf^ely isiny 
tnan was thought worth the lookittg on, 
who had not killed some other in dueh 
Mennon^ the chief of the pages to the 
constable de Montmorency, desiring -to 
marry a niece of monsieur de Disancour, 
who, it was thought, should be his heir, 
was thus answered by him : " Friend, it 
is not time yet to marry : I will tell you 
what you must do ; if you will be a bfave 
man, you must first kill in single combat 
two or three men, then afterwards marry, 
and engender two or three children, or the 
world will neither have got or lost by 
you."* At a ball given by queen Mat- 

• Life of Lord Ch^rhufy, p. 63, 64. 
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garet of Navarre, '^ one knocked at the 
door," says lord Cherbury, " somewhat 
louder than became, as I thought, a civil 
person. When he came in, 1 remember 
there was a sudden whisper among the 
ladies, saying, ^ Cest monsieur Balagny^ 
Whereupon also, I saw the ladies and gen- 
tlemen, one after another, invite him to 
sit near them ; and, which is more, when 
one lady had his company awhile, ano- 
ther would say : ' You have enjoyed him 
long enough, I must have him now.' At 
which bold civility of theirs, though I 
were astonished; yet it added unto my 
wonder, that his person could not be 
thought at most but ordinary handsome ; 
his hair, which was cut very short, half 
grey ; his doublet, but of sackcloth, cut 
to his siiprt; and his breeches only of 
plain grey cloth. Informing myself by 
some bystanders who he was, I was told^ 
that he was one of the gallantest men in 
the world, as having killed eight or nine 
men in single fight, and that for this rea«> 
son the ladies made so much of him, it 
beins the manner of all Frenchwomen to 
chensh gallant men, as thinking they 
could not make so much of any else with 
the safety of their honour."* 

♦ Life oflford Cherhwy, p. 70. 

y 3 
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Such being the notions entertained with 
respect to courage and honour, it could 
not be othenvi»e than that men should 
keek by duels to acquire reputation, and 
the esteem of the fair sex ; and that ma- 
ny ladies should avail themselves of this 
propensity to duelling, to be revenged of 

Eersons from whom they imagined they 
ad received some offence. Most duels 
were fought, if not by the instigation, at 
least on account of female* ; and we, may 
safely assume, that, out of the four thou- 
sand gentlemen slain in duels during 
the reign of Henry IV. alone,* the ma- 
jority fell victims to the passions of wo- 
men. Till the last years of Henry IV. 
the notion was kept up, that every soldier 
and gentleman, and more especially every 
member of an order of knighthood^ was 
bound, at the first beck of a woman, to 
hasten with hand and sword to take her 
part, ^rhis notion was instilled into fe- 
males from their earliest infancy, and 
even children claimed the privilege of 
their sex. Lord Cherbury once walked 
out with a grand-daughter of the con- 
stable de Montmorency, a child about 
ten or eleven years of age, attended by 
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seVieral Friehch gentlemen and ladies: 
** Tbw yotmg iMy," says his lordshipi 
*^ wearing a knot of ribband on her head, 
a French chevalier suddenly took it, and 
fkrtetted it to his hat-band. The youiig 
lady, oflfended herewith, demands her 
libbattd, but he refusing to restore it, 
the young lady, addressing herself to me, 
said : * Monsieur, I pray get my ribband 
from that gentleman.' Hereupon, going 
towards him, I courteously, with my hat 
in my h^nd, desired him to do me the 
Bonour that I might deliver the lady het 
ri1>band or bouquet again. But he, rough*. 
ly answering me : ^ Do you think I will 
give it you, when I have refused it to 
her ?* I replied : * Nay then. Sir, 1 will 
make you restore it by force.' Where- 
upon also^ putting on my hat, and reach- 
ing at his3 he, to save himself, ran away ; 
and, after a long course in the meadow, 
finding that I had almost overtaken him; 
he turned short, and running to the young 
lady, was about to put the ribband on hef 
faiand^ when I, seizing upon his arm, said 
to the young lady, ^ It was I that gave it.' 
^ Pardon me,' quoth she, Mt is he that 
gives it me.' I said then : ^ Madam, I 
will not contradict you, but if he dare say 
that I did not constrain him to give it^ I 
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will fight with him/ The French gen-* 
tleman answered nothing thereunto for 
the present, and so conducted the young 
lady again to the castle.'* The next day 
lord Cherbury actually sent the gentleman 
a challenge ; but he had no inclmation to 
accept it. He concludes his narrative of 
the affair with this observation : " I pro- 
ceeded in that manner^ because I thought 
myself obliged thereto by the oath taken 
when I was made Knight of the Bath/'* 

One of the most sacred duties of 
knights, and of the first rules of courtesy, 
was^ to say nothing to the disadvantage of 
the ladies, but, on the contrary, every 
thing that was good and commendable. 
Louis XII. Francis I. and Henry II. 
strictly adhered to this duty of chivalry. 
In the pantomimic representations of per- 
sons of all ranks, Louis XI L suffered the 
performers to say any thing they pleased, 
even of the courtiers themselves, but he 
enjoined them to refrain from any ani- 
madversions on the queen and the ladies 
of her court.^ Francis I. did not enter- 
tain a favourable opinion of female virtue ; * 
and, in the circle of his confidants, wa» 

• Life of Lord Cherbury, p. 5g, 60, 
t IJfrMniome Dames Gui. II. pr 363. 
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irigfaf^ diverted with all the ludicrous or 
Scandalous stories related of women. He 
nevertheless strictly prohibited reflections 
being cast in public at court upon the 
sex. When a cavalier, during Lent, once 
earned the remains of the meat dishes 
from the royal table to the dames de la 
'petite hknicy atid on this occasion in- 
dulged in an indecent joke on the parti- 
ality of the ladies for flesh, raw or dress- 
fed,* the king was so exasperated, and 
cursed and stormed so furiously, as he had 
never been seen or heard to do before. 
The oflfender escaped, fortunately for him- 
self, as the king would otherwise infallibly 
faavie ordered him to be hanged. On this 
occasion, he declared aloud, that he would 
cause that punishment to be inflicted, 
without mercy, on every one who should 
dare to asperse the honour of the sex.-|- 

Henry H. and his consort adhered to 
the principles df Francis \.\ and Charles 



* Brantome Dames Gal. p. 355. " Que ces dames 
DC se cx)ntentoient pas de manser de la chair crue en 
ciresme, mais en mangeoient de la cuite> et tout leur 
•aoul." 

t Ibid. '* Le Toy avoit alors dit tout haut que f\m» 
conque toucheroit k I'honneur de« dames^ sans remtssioa 
flseroit pendu.'* 

% Ibid. p. 365. 
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JX. in hits^ youth manifested, accordii^ ttr 
the ancient practice of chivalry, very great 
respect for thev sex.* During his reign, 
however, detraction, pasquinades, and sa- 
tires on the ladies began to be common,-|- 
and increased under Henry III. to an in- 
credible degree, because that monarch and 
his minions took the greatest delight in 
exposing the faults and foibles of the wo- 
men, and in blastiiig theif reputation, ai 
far as lay in their power. ;{: The ladies of 
the times of Charles IX. and Henry IL 
furnished, it is true, such abundant sub- 
jects for satire and scandal, that it could 
not but be extremely difficult to keep 
both the tongue and the pen within 
bounds. Henry IV. was himself too fond 
of the merry joke and keen satire, to de- 

?rive his courtiers of the same indulgence, 
n the seventeenth centurv, the ladies 
were spared as little as the other sex, and 
people seemed to be' totally ignorant that 
a few generations before, the honour and 

• Brantome Dames GaL II. p. 375. 
t Hid. p. 376, 379, 398, 399. 

J Hid. and Journal de Henri ITL II. p. 281. " Ilsc .di- 
vert issoit en<"ore de la licence qu'il donnoit k ses mienons 
d'attenter k Thonneur des dames, et soufFroit que leur india^ 
cretion maliqieuse, oh leur envie centre leur vertu, les ex- 
pooassent chastes ou non chastfis« au mtoc peril de leur 
reputation.** 
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the veputatioa of the sex had beea regard- 
ed as iDTioiable. 

With so much of the courtesy of the 
age of chivalry as was retained in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth century, the lan- 
guage, and in particular the behaviour of 
the imitators of the ancient knights, co- 
incided as little as the words and actions 
of the knights themselves had done. I 
shall notice the most striking instances of 
disrespect to the sex, during the above* 
mentioned period, that my female readers 
may be more fully convinced, that, in the 
times when the greatest parade in words^ 
an abject humility in gestures, and incli- 
nations of the body, were denominated 
courtesy, no real regard was entertained 
for the sex ; and that a cultivated heart 
and understanding are requisite, in order 
duly to appreciate female excellencies, 
and to bear with female frailties, in the 
way most conducive to the real happiness 
of both sexes. 

Louis XII. had the reputation of being 
one of the most gallant knights of his 
time ; and this gallant monarch was, to 
use the mildest term, extremely blunt 
even in his courtesies, and guilty of ex- 
cessive rudeness in his repartees to the 
ladies. He had known Margaret, after- 
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wanU rr^f^cnt of the Netherlands, wliilc a 
r\i'\\(l at lh<' I'Vciich rourt, hiiforc; Mhe was 
M-nt bar k to her |iarentH. In silhiMJon to 
this acqiiuintaiKH;, he observed to Andreas 
iU: DinT^o, the ambassador from the regent 
to his rrjiirt, that he would rather ki»8 
his fair vassal than her rc^presetitative, and 
that vvlic'ii he should next see his gof^d 
(-rxjhin, lie would n;rnind Ik.t how he had 
fonnctrly slapped her on that part of the 
body where r-hildren are eonnnonly ehas- 
ti^td.* W<; are not infonned how Mar- 
jpiret of Austria took this eoniplinietit 
'1'Ih! reot-nt of J'Vanccr, Anne cle Jieaujeii, 
was HHirtally oilended by a reply made in 
the heat of passion by I»uiH XII. while 
duke of Orh.-ans. I^>uis was one day 
playin<{ at tc;nriis with other gentlemen, 
and the recent and her ladies were 9[ieo 
lators of the ^ame. In the midst of it, a 
(iispuUt arose between the duke d*()rlcrau5 
and sr>n)e of his companions res|M:(:ting a 
stroke that had been ;;iven. 'ihe aflkir 
v.;is nrfernrd to the ladi(!s, and the regent 
deeidc:d against the duke. Tim bo irri 

• l.'iirr^. ill- I, our XII. ;iu'l du Hard d'/lmioigf, l\. 
p.'///. I. |i. M|^. A I I'll '.I". Hr Jiur^o oii«i; uroi*;ti>liU 

i:..tr-.. : '* I )..\':f !ii«»'j;'lil it Miy dutv in itifonn you r/ 
f.< ry ttiii.", .'iii'l tl)<- flf-vil tak': tliUMS Willi Utit Cli^a;^ iu 

«s bud u(i oiucK." iJl. \i. y.'j. 
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tated the prince, that he exclaimed ; ". If 
I ir:aa has pronounced the decision, he is 
I liar ; and if a woman^ she is a whore.* 
rhe duke was severely punished for this 
indecency ; the regent persecuted him 
irith such inveteracy, that he was under 
the necessity of leaving, not only Paris, 
but the whole kingdom of France, and 
leeking refuge in Bretagne. 

Francis I. was quite as solicitous as his 
predecessor tliat due respect should be 
paid to the sex. Notwitlistandnig these 
sentiments of the king, the cardinal de 
Lorraine treated a sovereign princess with 
greater rudeness than Louis AlL himself 
bad done. The cardinal, passing through 
Piedmont, on his way to Roiiie, paid a 
risit to the duke and duchess of Savoy. 
W^hen he was presented to the ducheas, 
who was by birth a princess of Portugal, 
die ofiered him her hand to kiss, after 
the manner of the Spanish and Portu- 
{[uese court. The cardinal left the hand 
^( the princess untouched, and made a 
qnotion to kiss the lips of the duchess. 
The duchess drew back, and the cardinal 
GoUowed her. Weary at length of this 
iqueamishness^ the cardinal caught the 

* Braniome Dames illust. p. 29 1. 
YOU II. Z 
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head of the princess, and kissed her twicC 
or three times, in spite of her shrieks, 
" What !'* exclaimed he, " can any one 
make so many ceremonies with me? I 
kiss the queen, my mistress, who is the 
;reatejt queen on eaith ; and must I not 
:iss you, who are -but a Uttle dirty du- 
chess? I would have you know, that I 
have slept with ladies as beautiful, and of 
as high, or still more exalted birtli than 
you;** 

During the whole of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, it was the custom of \>'ar to massa- 
cre or to plunder the inhabitants of towns 
taken by storm, and to violate their wives 
and daughters. On the taking of Brescia, 
nothing but the presence of the chevalier 
Bayard protected his hostess and her fair 
daughters from pillage and dishonour.-|» 
After the storming of Rome, the licenti- 
bus soldiery, despising the most beautiful 
courtezans, resolved to gratify their ap- 

• Brtintomr Dames Wust. p. 364. '* Comment, dit 
il, est ce a nioy ill qui il faut iwer de cette mine et fa^on ? 
Je'h;u*9c bien la rcyne, ma maiurcsse, qui est la phis grande 
reync du monde, el vous, je ne voiis baisenns jxxs, qui 
nVstt*s qu'une petite duchesse crott^e ? Et si veux qiw vou» 
ft^nchioi:, que j'ay coueh^ ii\-ee des dames aussi belles, et 
d'aussi c)u plus gniude maisou que vous. Possible pouvoii* 
il dire vray," 

f yie dc Bai/ar(k 
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petites with the females of the highest 
rank^ whom they frequently violated in 
the presence of their husbands and fathers ; 
and the females thus abused were after^ 
wards denominated the relics of the pillage 
of Rome.* In 1590, the prince of Par- 
ma took Corbeil by storm, and permitted 
the soldiers to plunder the town, and to 
ravish all the females, which violence 
very few escaped.^ So ungovernable was 
the licentiousness of the military, and 
even oflScers of rank, that a comman- 
der so strict and so attentive as the 
marshal de Vielleville, could not prevent 
the officers of the garrison of Metz from 
carrying oflf by force beautiful nuns, op 
the handsome wives and daughters of the 
inhabitants, and confining them in pri- 
vate places, as victims of their guilty pas- 
sions. :[: Of what avail then was the ho- 
mage paid to certain individuals for the 
purpose of debaucliing them, when the 
whole sex was treated in a way that would 
have disgraced the rudest barbarians ? 
During the reign of Francis I. an in- 

♦ ** Lcs r cliques du sac du Rome,** Brantomc CEuvres^ 
JV. p. 268. 

^ Journal de Henri IV. Vol. I. p. gj, 

J Carhix, 

Z2 
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stance occurred of a lady and gentleman 
of distinction commencing their acquain- 
tance with the greatest courtesy towards 
each other, and breaking it off with a mu- 
tual indelicacy, which renders it doubtful 
whether the lady was surpassed by the ca- 
valier or the cavalier by the lady. In 
1538, died the marshal de Monte- Jan, 
the Flinch commander in chief in Pied- 
mont, leaving a young, handsome^ and 
very rich widow without children.* As 
soon as decency permitted, many gentle- 
men courted the hand of the opulent and 
accx)mplished widow. Among these suit- 
ors was the marquis de Saluces, to whose 
proposals the lady lent a favourable ear, be- 
cause she thereby obtained an opportunity 
of returning in safety to France, whither 
the marquis was returning by command 
of the king. The marquis and the rich 
widow actually travelled together to that 
country. On the way, the marquis every 
where conducted himself as though he had 
been betrothed to his fair con)panion. At 
Lyons, in particular, he purchased many 
things, that he might make his entry into 
Paris with so much the greater pomp. When 

• Carloix^ I. p. 94, &<?- 
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the travellers had reached the suburb of St. 
Marceau, the lady directed her servants 
to drive with her baggage a different way 
from what the marquis was going. When 
the marquis enquired the reason of this, 
the fair widow replied, that honour for-^ 
bade her to live in the same house with 
him. " This separation," continued she, 
" i3 only that of the body, for I leave 
with you my heart, of which I request 
you to take good care."* "I'iiese words par 
cified the marquis so muph the more, as 
the lady gave him a kiss at parting. In ^ 
few days, the marquis observed tliat he 
had a dangerous rival in the prince de 
Roche-sur-yon. The delays and excuses of 
the lady at length led him to the deter- 
mination to cite her before the parliament, 
and to insist on the fulfilment of the pro- 
mise of marriage which she had giveu 
him. The lady appeared, and declared 
that, to prevent all dispute, she solemnly 
protested to God and the king, that she 
had never given the marquis de Saluces 
any promise of marriage, neither bad she 
ever any thoughts of doing so ; that if 

• Carlour, I. p. UV*, ** Cctte dcpartie n'est que de 
corps seiilemcnt ; car je voiis laisse mon cocur^ du(^ucl jj 
%bus plaira faire bonne garde." 

Z 3 
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any one would impeach the veracity of 
this asseveration, she had with her a 
knight, M. de Vielleville, who, she hoped, 
with the aid of the Almighty, would pu- 
nish tlie temerity of any such opponent. 
The president of the parliament asked the 
marquis what he had to say to this decla- 
ration of the lady. " It is not my wish,** 
replied the marquis, " to obtain a wife 
by force. If she will not have me, nei- 
ther will I have her." 

Henrj' II. was as incapable of curbing his 
courtiers as was the marshal de Vielleville 
during his reign of restraining the licen- 
tiousness of the officers at Metz. A Mon- 
sieur de Mathas had the rudeness to tell 
one of the queen's maids of honour to her 
face that she was ^jximent et grande covr- 
siere hordahle,* No punishment was in- 
flicted for this insult, the author of which 
was only obliged to stay away a few days 
from court. 

The most beautiful, or at least one of 
the most beautiful of the females at the 
court of Henry II. was the duchess de 
Guise. This lady was riding one sum- 
mer's day, with a female attenda&jt,' a 
page, and two servants, from Paris ijto Sl 

t Brantome Dames QaL II. p. 3Gd. 
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Cfermaiti, where the court then resided. 
Notwithstanding the intense heat, she 
made all possible haste, that she might 
arrive in tune for her husband's dinner, 
which persons of the highest distinction 
took very early in the sixteenth century. 
By the way she met with a captain in the 
army, who was returning from Italy, and 
knew neither the duchess nor her livery. 
The soldier first began to rally the prin- 
cess for riding so fast in such hot weather. 
By degrees he grew bolder and more fa- 
miliar, and at length made very signifi- 
cant gestures, as though -he would have 
tickled the beautiful leg of the lady, 
which appeared particularly charming. 
The duchess permitted the officer to pro- 
ceed unmolested in his jokes and gestures, 
and politely took leave of him before the 
Hotel de Guise. The captain was now 
terrified at the liberties which he had ta- 
ken with a lady of such distinction. The 
ttuchess freely forgave what had passed, and 
this forgiveness alone proves that the fiiult 
of the soldier was a very venial and com- 
mon offence.* 

During the reign of Henry HI. the 
abuse of the sex, both in word and deed, 

^ BiarUome Hommes iliusi. I. p. 110, IIU 
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was saiictLon/ed by the example of the king* 
Henry took delight in causing the ladiea 
of the court to be ravished by hie attend- 
ants, and common women by his guards.* 
A prince of his house, or at least of his 
court, made a silver goblet the principal 
ornament of his sideboard. On tliis gob- 
let, not only the notorious figures of Are- 
tin^ but likewise the different modes of 
copulation of every species of animals 
were engraven with great art.-f- When- 
ever the prince invited the ladies of the 
court, and this he very often did, thi$ 
goblet, and no other, was produced ; for 
he gave the strictest orders to his domes- 
tics to serve none of the ladies with wine 
except in that favourite goblet. "^ Some of 
the ladies, says Brantome, *^ were quite 
embarrassed and put out of countenance 
at the sight of the figures on the cup. 
Some declared that they virould never drink 
out of it again ; others simpered or 
laughed aloud, afiirming that the wine 
tasted as well out of that goblet as out of 
any other. The prince presently asked 
the ladies why they shut their eyes while 
they drank; whether the wine, or the 

• Galantcries des Rots de France, II. p. 182. 
t Brantofilif Dames GnU I. p. 44, &c. 
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Bight of the figures, gave tliem most plea- 
sure, or which of the figures they should 
prefer in practice to the rest. He was 
most delighted with the confusion or the as- 
tonishment of young and innocent females 
who had recently come to the court.* 
None of the ladies executed a threat, 
which was frequently repeated, that they 
would never come again. Many soon be- 
came accustomed to the goblet, and imi- 
tated the actions which they had seen re- 
presented upon it."^ 

Not less scandalous than this goblet was 
a practice adopted in the civil wars by a 
duke de Montpensier, and publicly re- 
lated at table by another French prince.:^; 
The duke de Montpensier bore such an 
antipathy to the Huguenots, that he 
caused all the men who fell into his hands 
to be instantly put to death, and all the 
women to be ravished. When the latter 

• 

• Brantome Dames Gal. I. p. 46, '* Mais surtout ^ 
mon gr^, le plus beau et le mcilleur estoit a contenipler ces 
fiUes innocentes, ou qui fcignoient I'^tre, et autres dames 
nouvellement venues ^ tenir leur mine froide, riantcs du 
bout du nez 6u des levres^ ou a se contraiodre a faire des 
bjTpocrites," &c. 

+ *' Enfin elles s*y accoustumerent si bien, qu*elle8 ne 
6rent plus de scrupule d'y boire ; aucuncs s'en desbauche- 
lent pour en faire Tessay, car toute personne d'esprit veut 
essayer tout.** 

i Brantome Hommes iiiusi. III. p. 28I4 2Q2. 
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were handsome, he sent them to one cl I. 
his officers^ whom nature had equipped 1 
with extraordinary liberality for the con- \ 
flict of love, with these words : Je vous \ 
recommande a Monsieur Mon Guidon — 
Qu'on la lay mi7ie. The duke de Guise 
gave a circumstantial account of this mode 
of treating the Huguenots in the presence 
of his wife and many other ladies of the 
court. The latter laughed as heartily at 
the story as the men, and the expression^ 
Je vous recommande au Guidon de Mon-- 
sieur de Montpensier, became a standing 
jest with the ladies and gentlemen of tlie 
court.* 

Though the ladies did not recover unr 
der Henry IV. the lost right of inviola- 
bility, yet his reign, as 1 shall presently 
shew, was regarded as the oera of refined 
gallantry in France. Nevertheless, during 
this period of refined gallantry, it was a 
general practice for gentlemen, who had 
abandoned their former mistresses^ and 



♦ Brantome Hommes iUusf, III. p. 28S. ** Et ce nc 
fut sans bien rire et hoirmeet feuime ; et si ce mot se dit 
un longi-temps a la cour parniy les dames et galans de la 
cour, qui leur diroicnt j Je vous recommande au Guidon 
de Monsieur de Montpensier, dont aucunes, f|iu en sa- 
voient le. in autcm, disoient ou par timidit^ ou par bypo- 
crisie ; ah ! Dicu nous en garde, D*autres disoieat^ U 
nous feroient que la raison." 
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Were desirous of recommending themselves 
to others, to sacrifice to the latter all the 
love-letters received from the former.* 
The duke de Bellegarde was considered as 
one of the most perfect patterns of gal- 
lantry at the court of Henry IV. ; who 
then can riead without astonishment the 
following instance of his courtesy, shewn 
to the reigning queen of France ? Mary 
de Medicis was walking one day with her 
ladies in the Tuilleries, when a quantity 
of small shot suddenly fell upon the queen 
and her attendants. It was soon found 
that the king himself had been shooting 
in the gardens, and a person was sent to 
inform him of the presence of his consort. 
Among the courtiers who hastened to dis- 
pel the fears of the queen, or to inquire 
how she did, was the duke de Bellegarde. 
The queen continued her walk, on which 
the duke stole behind her, and letting fall 
gently some cmnfits he had in his pocket 
upon the queen's hair, gave her occasion 
to apprehend that some shot had fallen on 
her again. Lord Cherbury, turning to the 
unseasonable jester, observed, that he 
marvelled that so old a courtier aS he could 

♦ Sully, III. p. 74. *' II est du bel usage, en pareille 
occasion de faire a la dame qu*on aime le sacrifice des leU 
Ueg de celle qu*on n'aime plus." 
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find no means to entertain ladies but hf 
making them afraid.* 

During the turbulent regency of Anne 
of Austria, it was the fashion to treat the 
sex with coldness and contempt. . Per- 
haps, therefore, the conduct of the mar^ 
shal D'Hocquincourt to the duchess de 
Chatillon may appear less extraordinary 
than it would have done in other times. 

The marshal had been tenderly attach- 
ed to the duchess, till he at length per^* 
ceived that she had commenced a new in- 
trigue with the abb^ Fouquet. After thi» 
discovery, the marshal kept no terms with 
his inconstant mistress, publicly proclaim- 
ing in all companies the proofs of her in- 
fidelity, and whatever he knew besides to 
her disadvantage. The duchess thought 
she should impose silence on the marshal, 
and at the same time justify herself, if she 
diallenged the slanderer, and called him 
to account in the presence of others. For 
this purpose she cnose the house of the 
marquis de Sourches, on whose good opi- 
nion she set a particular value. The mar- 
shal, aware of her intention, threw her, by 
the foUowmg familiar and uncourteous 
address, into a confusion, from which she 

* Life of Lord Cherlurtf, p. 147» 148. 
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could not recover. Dleu le garde^ said 
he, ma pauvre enfant. Com?nent se por^ 
tent tes petites jesses ? Sont elles tou^ 
jours bien maigres ? * The duchess had 
80 much command over herself as not to 
change colour, but was unable to utter a 
single word. The marquis de Sourchea 
observed, that a brave man ought never to 
make a direct attack on the ladies,-|- which 
produced a vindication on the part of the 
marshal, containing many severe reflections 
on the stupidity of women, who aggra- 
vated infidelity to their lovers by mockery 
and slander. He concluded with express- 
ing his astonishment, that Madame de 
Chatillon had modesty enough to listen 
to all that he had said with the patient 
consciousness of guilt. The duchess was 
still silent, and the marshal, at his de- 
parture, left her more dead than alive. 

The reign of Henry IV, was regarded 
for at least half a century after hi^ death, 
specially by the ladies, as the golden age 
of refined gallantry. '^ The duke de 
Bellegarde," says Madame de Motteville, 
^^ was already an old man at tl|e period 

• Hist» amour, dcs Gaules, I. p. I97. 

«f ** Le» braves hommes ue doiveht jamais rompre at 
f isi^re aux duiQes.'* 

VOL. II. 3 A 
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of the arrival of Anne of Austria, but he 
was o'ne of those to whom the queen was 
attached. Bellegarde had been the fa- 
vourite of two kings. He still stood so 
high in the public opinior , that the queen 
did not i^fiise an incense from him 
that was incapable of injuring her virtue. 
She allowed him to conduct himself to- 
wards her as he had done to the ladies of 
of his own times, which were the reign of 
' gallantry and of the sex."* 

" Towards the end of the year l€46," 
as Madame de Motteville informs us, in 
another place, " died the celebrated Bas- 
sompierre, who, in the preceding century 
had gained so great a reputation for gal- 
lantry .-|- This courtier, to whom Henry 
IV. was so strongly attached, whom Mary 
de- Medicis had so highly esteemed, and 
whom the whole court had so much ad- 
mired in his youth, was not regretted* in 
our times. He was polite, courteous, and 
liberal, but the young people could not 
endure him. They said that he was not 
in the fashion, that he was too fond of re- 
lating trjfial stories^ and that himself and 

* M^m, I. p. 16, 16.. '*Et«ouffrit q\i*il en uaa avec 
die k la niode on siecle, oli il avoit vecu, qui avoit did U 
regne de la galanterie et celui des dames.*' 

t ll'id, p.agA, 397. 
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his best days were his constant topics. I 
have even known some who were so unjust^ 
asto turn him into ridicule for offering tp 
treat them when he himself had nothing 
to eat. Besides the other faults which 
they found in him> and some of which I 
must certainly admit, they represented it 
as a heinous offence^ that he was solicitous 
to please^ that he was fond of expence, 
and that he continued to live according to 
the principles of a court, in which courtesy 
and respect for the ladies had prevailed. 
In troth, the relics of the marshal de Bas- 
fompierre were worth more than the youth 
of many, who passed for the most polished 
men of the age."* 

If Madame de Motteville's estimate of 
other characters had not been more cor- 
rect than her sentiments respecting that 
of the marshal de Bas^ompierre, her opi- 
nions would be of very little value. From 
the facts which I have introduced con- 
cerning this man and the court of Henry 
IV. in general, the reader will be enabled 
to forin a more accurate judgment of the 



• ** Qu'etant (Vunc cour, ou la civilite et le rdipect ctol- 
ent en regae poar lea dames, il coiitinuoit k vivre dans les 
monies muximes. — Les rcstes du marechal de Bas80ui|)icrre 
■valoicnt niieux, que la jeunesse de quclques-uns de pli^s 
poiif de ce texm-la." 

2 A 2 
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nature of the gallantry of the age of Henry 
IV. than Madame de Motteville. Where- 
in consisted the vaunted gallantry of the 
reign of that monarch ? Was it displayed 
in a serious and uniform endeavour to give 
females of beauty, talents, and virtue, dis- 
interested proofs of love, attachment, and 
respect ; in a tenderness for their reputa* 
tion, and a promptitude to defend it^ or 
in a strenuous solicitude to promote their 
real welfare by every possible expedient? 
By no means ; the gallantry of the age of 
Henry IV. consisted, on the contrary, in 
the art of debauching the innocence of 
virgins, and the virtue of married women ; 
in corrupting the understanding and the 
hearts of both ; and, after robbing them of 
their innocence and virtue, in depriving 
them also of their honour or reputation. 
The intrinsic odiousness of these arts of 
seduction was not diminished because 
the seducers were superbly and elegantly 
dressed ; because they amuiied the females 
whom they had debauched, or designed to 
debauch, with flatteries or merry stories ; 
because they watched every opportunity 
of rendering the ladies little services, which 
ought to have been performed by their 
domestics; because, in order to gratify 
them^ they gave splendid entertain menta 
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at the expence of others; because they de- 
voted to the sex all their time and strength, 
which Qught to have been usefully em- 
ployed in the service of their country. 
How was it possible that even sensible 
women could regard that age as the period 
of the reign of their sex, and of genuine 
gallantry, in which, though much indeed 
was done for them, they were treated in 
such a manner as under Henry IV ? The 
way in which the great masters of gallan- 
try at the court of Henry IV. entertained 
the ladies, and spoke of themselves, ap- 
peared to the youth of the succeed- 
ing reign as ridiculous as the antiquated 
fashion of their dress. 

lx)uis XHI. possessed neither the qua- 
lifications for pleasing the women, nor the 
inclination to serve and amuse them as his 
father an# his courtiers had done.^ Jn 



♦ Whenever h^ happened to converse with the ladies^ 
it was remarked as something extraordinary. ** Jesaluay, 
le roy parmi les dames, gaiand et amoureux, centre sa 
Qoustume.*' Bassomp. II. p. 005. During the period of 
the king's attachment to the fair Hautefort, he gave con-, 
certs in the queen's apartments thrice a week. Most of 
the airs that .were sung» and sometimes the words also, 
were composed hv the King. Louis XIII. was now an4 
then so gallant, that, at collatioiid, which ;he gave in the 
country, he would not sit down to ita^hkt but chose him- 
self to wuU y^ifow the ladies, M4m. ,4e Modemois, dt 
jilontpauier, I . p. .31 . We i^re assnr^ tqr :UVBil|ikp ifi St* 

2 A 3 
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both respects he was resembled by the 
cardinal Richelieu,* and his successor, 
cardinal Mazarin.-|- The example of the 
king and his great minister, in a short 
time, changed the tone of the major part 
of the court ; and this new tone was en- 
couraged by cardinal Mazarin. The gal- 
lantry of the last reign disappeared, and it 
became the fashion not only to neglect the 
ladies, but also to treat them with rudeness. J 
Even the great Conde, who had been so 
enthusiastic a votary of the sex, and of 
refined gallantry, after the glorious victo- 
ries he gained over the Spaniards, profess- 
ed himself an enemy to both ;^ and he 
was imitated by the whole host of his ad- 
herents, who received the appellation of 
petits maitres, because, elated with tli^ 

Simon, that the king*s affection for the fair Hautcfort, was 
a puriHy virtuous and Platonic nai^sion. X. p. 170, TJie 
same writer ascribes to Louis XIII. the merit of several 
jtreat underUikinj^s, which have commonly been attributed 
to cardfnal Richelieu. 

* DeRetZy I. p. 10. 

t Mad, de Motfevilie, I. p. 397. " Cette seventh dvt 
jcgne du feu roi, etThumeur du cardinal Mazarin avoil' 
beaucoup contribue a cette rudesse." 

J IL'ia. I, p. 396. ** II (le marechal de Bassompierrc) 
continuoit a vivre dans les m^mes maximes dans une courj^ 
ou toute au contraire les hommes tenoient quasi pour honte 
de leur rendrc quelque civilit^. " 

§ Hid. I. p. 430. '' II faisoit le fanfaroa contftla ga^ 
lanterie^ et disoit eouveut qu*il y renoQ9oit." 
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glory of their leader, they assumed at 
court all the airs of persons of the highest 
importance.* Refined gallantry was ba- 
nished for nearly half a century, from the 
French court, till it was recalled by the 
young and gallant monarch, Louis XIV. 
During its disgrace, it sought and found 
protection from a few ladies, who possess- 
ed great consequence through their beauty, 
talents, and virtues, and who gave it a 
form, and directed it to purposes very dif- 
ferent from those of the gallantry of the 
age of Henry IV. This new gallantry 
which became prevalent among the smaller 
and more select portion of the French court, 
may be denominated the high or Spanish 
gallantry. 

This new species of gallantry owed its 
existence to the marquise de Sable, who, 
about the time when the young queen 
Anne arrived in France,'^ was one of those 
ladies who were most distinguished for 
their beauty and accomplishments. J Ma- 

• Mim. de Motteville. I. p. 417. " Ses favoris, qui 
etoient la pliijiart des jeuncs seigneurs qui I'avoit suivi dans 
rarmee, et ])artici|)ant k sa grandeur, comnie ils avoient 
cu part \i la gloire, qu'il y avok acquisp, avoient M ap- 
pcliez Ics pvtils mu'itrcs, jiarcequ'ils etoient a celui 
qui le pan)issoit ^trc dc tous les autres 3 et ce titrc avoit 
tf{ace celui des im|)ortans." 

+ In the year l()l(i. 

X JJ/tw. ae yiottcvUUy I. p. 13, &c. 
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was of opinion, that innocent gallantly aod » 
an intercourse seasoned with tender ie« Id 
der resjject were as undeserving of censure, II 
as the amours of the ladies of the Spanish 
court, who, though they lived like nuns, 
and could not converse with the gentle- 
men, except in the presence of the king 
and queen, nevertheless boasted of thai 
conquests, as of a thing, which, instead of 
detracting from their reputation, tended, 
on the contrary, to exalt it.* So mudi 
the greater was her alarm, when, during a 
walk in the royal garden, the duke of 
Buckingham^ not content with protesta- 
tions of respectful attachment, took li- 
berties, which the Spanish ladies did not 
allow their admirers.-^- So strong were 
the queen's apprehensions, that she shriek- 
ed out, chusmg rather, as her confidante 
informs us, to give occasion for a little 
scandal, than to suffer her virtue to sus* 

• Mh^, de MontevUle, I. p. 16. *' etant jeune, elle nt 
comprenoit pas, que I9 belle conversation, quis'appellr ordi« 
nairemcnt 1 nonn^te galanterie, ob on ne prend aucun en- 
gagement particuHer, p6t jamais ^tre blamable, nonplui 
que cello ^ue les dames Ksjiagnoles pratiquent dans le pa- 
lais, ou vivant comme des religieuses, et ne purlaut aox 
homnies, que devant le loi et la reine d'Espagne, elles ne 
laisacnt i)as de sc A-anter de Icurs conqu^tes et d'en parler 
coninto (Vune chose, qui bicn loin d*oter leur reputation^ 
Icur en donne Inraucoup.'* 

t Ibid, I. p. 18, 19. 
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ttin any injury. Her majesty soon par- 
doned the boldness of the handsome and 
impassioned foreigner ; and she observed, 
not without considerable emotion, that at 
his departure his eyes overflowed with 
tears.* Neither was she offended by a 
freak of the duke's after he had taken 
leave. He had proceeded as far as Calais 
with the bride of his sovereign, when he 
suddenly gave out, that he was obliged, by 
the command of his majesty, to return to 
the French court. He hastened back on 
the wings of love, and requested an au- 
dience of the queen-mother to disguise the 
real object of his return, which was, that 
he might have the pleasure of once more 
seeing the reigning queen. Anne of Aus- 
tria was instantly apprised of the nature 
of his errand. She received the duke in 
bed, in the presence of her first lady of 
the bed-chamber. The duke fell on his 
knees beside the bed, and kissed the coun- 
terpane with such fervor, as to excite ap- 
prehension of still more violent ebullitions 
of his love. The attendant in vain re- 
minded him that such conduct was con- 
trary to the rules of etiquette. He re- 
plied, that, being a foreigner, he was not 

• JIftw. de MoUisillc, I. p. 19, Sec. 
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bound to know the laws of the Frendi 
court ; and then addressed the queen in lan- 
guage the most tender and impassioned. 
It was not till the queen had several times 
repeated her commands, that he could be 
prevailed on to withdraw ; but probably, 
according to the conjecture of Madame de 
Mottevilie, her majesty was not angiy 
with the duke for having expressed his 
passion in so lively a manner.* 

The marquise de Sabl^ was only a fore- 
runner of the marquise de Rambouillet, 
who, in the last years of the third decen- 
nium of the seventeenth century, assem- 
bled around her a court composed of the 
most beautiful, polished, and accomplished 
persons of both sexes, and made her house 
one of the principal seats of gallantry and 
good taste in France, till some time after 
the accession of Louis XIV.-|- Like the 
marquise de Sabl^, Madame de Kam- 

• M^m, de Mottemlle, I p. 21. 

t The house of tlie marquise was commonly called 
V Hotel de RamhouiUvt, It was also frequently denomi- 
nated, the court of Rambouillet ; for instance^ in the 
Managiana, p. 187. ** O que Mademoiselle de Scudcry 
u fait dans son Cyrus une jolie description de la petite cour 
de Rambouillet!" The marquise de Scvigne expresses 
herself in still stronger terms : *' Avant que Madame d« 
Moutausier fut au Louvre, THotcl de Rambouillet etoit 
\f Louvre.'* Lettres, V. p. 295. 
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bouillet endeavoured to separate love from 
the alloy of sensual appetite, and to refine 
It into a pure, yet ardent attachment of 
the souL She differed, however, from her 
predecessor in this point — ^that beside the 
throne of gallantry, she erected an altar 
to the Muses, and admitted, not only la^ 
dies and gentlemen possessing beauty, 
rank, and talents, but also poets, and 
other men of learning and taste, into her 
circles. 

The principal ladies who daily, or at 
least very often, met at the Hdttl de Ram- 
bauilletj were, the princess de Bourbon, 
mother of the great Cond^, her daughter, 
afterwards duchess de Longueville, the 
duchess de Chatillon, the marquise de 
Sabl^, Madame de Viegan and her daugh* 
ters, Madame de la Lane, Madame le 
Bossu, and Mademoiselle de Scuderi.* 
Among the men, the cardinal de la VaU 
lette, the great Cond^, previous to his 
brilliant victories,-^- the marquis de 
Montausier, who afterwards married Ma- 
demoiselle de Rambouiliet ; together w ith 

• (Euvr. de Voiture, Pref. and p. 363, 621. 

f Respecting the attachment of the gnat Conde to 
Mad. de Viegan, and the sudden extinction of iiis |)a»- 
•ion, see J^^nt. de Mon/pcnsier, I. p. 81. 

VOL. II. 2 B 
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The Hotel de Rambeuillet enjoyed t(Sr 
more than 'a generation the character of 
being the seat of good taste and good com- 
pany, and a school for refined gallantry. 
Prom the writings only of the ladies and 
gentlemen, who gave the greatest bias to 
the tone of this society, it may be judged 
how far this reputation was merited or 
not. 

All those who frequented the Hotel de 
Ramhouilletf studied to write and speak 
with precision and elegance. For this 
reason, they not only paid particular at- 
tention to themselves and otners in con- 
versation, but each produced poems, let- 
ters, and essays, to be submitted to the 
examination of the rest ; or they discussed 
the merits of new French, Italian, and 
Spanish publications. Among the "men 
who belonged to the society at the H6tel 
de Ramhouillet, it was doubtful whether 
Balzac or Voiture spoke and wrote with 
the greatest excellence ; and it would al- 
most appear, that the ladies adjudged the 
palm to the latter, and the gentlemen to 
the former. Voiture frequented the H6-^ 
tel de Rambouillet for a much longer pe- 
riod, and with greater assiduity than Bal- 
zac, and continued, till his death, the fa- 
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vourite of the ladies.* On the other 
hand^ when the men compared Voiture 
and Balzac, they made use of this ex*- 

Eression: " You love to praise Voiture, 
ut Balzac you ane forced to praise."-^- 
Menage denominated Balzac the author 
and restorer of the French language, who 
spoke better than he wrote, and so far ex- 
celled all others in speaking and writing, 
that their united talents could not have pro- 
duced a more perfect period, than the peri- 
ods of Balzac in general were J. The solici- 
tude with which Balzac and Voiture strove 
to give correctness and elegance to their 
language,^ could not fail to communicate 
a certain stiffness to their conversation 
and their writings. Menage, in his ma- 

♦ Pref^ des CBuvres de Voiture, ** Car dans la delU 
cateaae du goust des dames, et Textr^me politesse qu'-elles 
demandent dans les escrits et dans I'entretieo, il a tou- 
jours eu le bonheur de leur plaire^ et de reussir aupr^ 
deJles." 

+ Menagiana, p. 262. '* C'est II mon gr^ un esprit 
juste que celuy aui a dit : on aime k'louer Voiture, on est 
forc^ a louer ^Balzac.'' 

1 Ibid, p. 112. *' M. de Balzac est le restaurateur 
de notre langue — M. de Balzac est Tauteur de notre 
kngue telle quelle est aujourdiiui." 

§ On this subject Meni^e relates an amusiog aoecdotCi 
p. 164. 

SB 3 
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turer years, discovered the faalts of both ;* 
neveitheless, he still maintained, that 
these two writers, together with the other 
beaux esprit s of the ilotel de Rambouilkty 
and particularly Balzac, first formed the 
French language, and had caused the ait 
of writing well to become an universal 
attainment.^ 

Besides the improvement of the lan- 
guage, the Hotel de Rambouillet was pro- 
ductive of another important advantage: 
if it did not create the tone of good com* 
pany, it however paved the way to it. 
The ^ow, which prevailed in the Motel de 
Rambouillet, had the same defects as the 
language and gallantry of that celebrated 
house : it was not sufficiently easy and 
natural, and notwithstanding al^ its af- 
fected delicacy, it was very often extreme- 
ly coarse. No person took more pains to 
acquire the ton of good company, or to 
amuse the ladies in such an agreeable and 
instructive manner as Voiture.:^ 

* MmagCy p. 324. *' M. de Balzac etoit trop pom- 
peux ; Voiture avoit un stile Ux)p enjou^." 

t Ihid. p. 324. " Au commeneenieni que je vins a 
Paris, il n'y avoit qu*une douzaine de penonnes que ecri- 
Tissent raisonnablement en Francois. Presentement tout 
le monde ecrit bien." 

t Pref. de ses (Euvres. " Jeme trompe si le suffragie 
d aucim homme luy est pliis avantageux que Tappiobatio^ 
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' The princess de Cond^, the marquise 
de Sabl^, and the marquise de Montau- 
sier, authorized the editor of Voiture's 
works, after his death, to declare publicly, 
that, 'in their opinion, Voitu re .approached 
very near to tlie pattern of a perfect cour- 
tier, or, as tlie French would say, of a 
galant homme.* This excellent com- 
panion was not less jocose in his conver- 
sation than in his letters; and for that 
reason, it is interesting to read how he 
jested with the cardinal de la Vallette and 
the great Cond^. " I imagine," he thus 
wrote to the former, " that at the time 
when you honoured me with your last 
letter, you conceived that my respect for 
you had gained you a certain degree of 
consequence in the world ; that on all oc- 
casions I had given you innumerable proofs 
of the honour of my friendship ; and that 
I had lent you a couple of thousand 
crowns in an embarrassment, when you 
could not obtain credit elsewhere. At 

de cos fenimcs illustres, qui ont fait de soa entretien et de 
8e« ccrits iiii de leurs plus agr^bles divertisscmcDts.*' 

* " Cette princcssc et ces dames veulent bien que je dis 
d*elles pour la f^Ioirc de nostre nutheur, qu*elles ont jugtf 
qu'il approchoit de fort prcs des perfections qu*elles se 
sout prt>|x>8<k'9 pour former celuy, que ies Itaiiens nous 
deMrriveut sous le nom de parfait courtisan^ et que Ies Fiaa* 
(uis appellcnt un galant homme.'' 
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least, from the manner in which yoQ 
thank me, and speak of yourself and mtf 
I have every reason to vappo^e that, in 
your reveries, you mistook the one for the 
other, and without being aware of it, 
put yourself in my place. In no other 
case could you have written as you do, 
except, perhaps, you think that there can 
be no greater happiness than to do goqd 
to otlu^rs, and therefore consider yourself 
under obligation to those who afford you 
an opportunity of obliging them/'* To 
the prince of Conde he wrote^ after the 
battle of Rocroy,-f- as follows : " To say 
the truth, Monseigneur, I know npt what 
you could be thinking of; for, without 
telling a lie, it was rather too violent and 
audacious of you, at your age, to attack 
two or three veteran generals, whom you 
ought to have respected. I cannot tell 
what father Musnier will say to it, but all 
this IS contrary to ^;0'>d manners, and af- 
fords abundant matter for future confes- 
sion. I had alwa}s heard that you were 
obstinate as the devil, and that it was not 
prudent to dispute with you ; but I never 
could have thought it possible for you to 

• (Euvret de Foiiure, p. 1^74. 
t Ibid. p. 469. 
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fly into 8i|ch passions. If you go on in 
this manner^ you will render yourself un- 
bearable to all Europe ; and neither the 
emperor nor the king of Spain will be able 
to endure you." The tone in which the 
principal characters at the Hotel de Ram- 
bauillet jested with their favourite, is still 
more extraordinary. Voiture was a man^ 
whose diminutive size and infirmity would 
have excited compassion in well>bred and 
sensible persons. Mademoiselle de Ram- 
bouillet rallied him in a cruel manner on 
these natural defects, in most of the letters 
which she wrote to Voiture during his 
journey to Spain, Portugal, and the Ne- 
therlands. Sne sent, in the name of her 
dwarf, ^ challenge, which Voiture polite- 
ly declined, but which he could scarcely 
hav6 read with pleasure.* Another time 
she expressed the delight she should feel, 
if he should be taken by corsairs in his 
voyage from Lisbon, and carried to AI- 
giers.-|- Soon afterwards she wished him 
hanged, but not till she could have satis- 
faction of witnessing his execution. In 
the 8ame letter she said : '^ I know not 
how I have humbled myself so much. 

* (Euvreg de Voiture^ p. SIQ. 
t Ibid. p. 22C), 
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Cease scolding, and write to me every 
week/' These indelicate jokes Voiture 
answered in the following words :* ^^ If 
you were not the most amiable creature in 
the worlds you would be the most hate- 
ful. You have a pride, which would be 
insupportable in any other person. You 
beg peace in the manner in which others 
give it ; and to terminate a quarrel, you 
make use of words which would be suffi- 
cient to produce a war." But Madapie 
and Mademoiselle de Rambouillet did not 
confine themselves to jokes, however coarse 
they might be. '^ Last Friday/* says 
Voiture, in a letter to Mademoiselle de 
BourboUi^ ^^ I was tossed in a blanket, 
because I had not made you laugh at thu 
time appointed me. Madame de {lam* 
bouillet passed this sentence on me at the 
request of her daughter and Mademoiselle 
Paulet. In spite of all my struggles and 
outcries, the blanket was brought, and 
four of the strongest servants were chosen 
to perform the operation. So much I 
rnn tell you, Mademoiselle, that never 
man flew higher than I did, and that 
I liad never imagined fortune intended 
to raise me to such elevation. At 

♦ (Kuvres de Foilurc, p. 843, 244, 
t Ui4. p. fi87. 
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«very toss, thejr lost sight of me, and I 
mounted higher than eagles ever soared. 
I saw the mountains like mole-hills be* 
neath me ; I beheld the winds and clouds 
moving under my feet. I discovered re- 
gions that I had never seen, and oceans of 
which I had never heard. Nothing is 
more diverting than to embrace so many 
objects at once, and to survey at one view 
the half of the world. Nevertheless, I 
assure you. Mademoiselle, that it is im- 
possible to look at all these things with- 
out some uneasiness, when you are in the 
air, and know for certain, that you must 
&11 down again. What frightened me 
most was this, that when I was aloft the 
blanket appeared so small, that it seemed 
almost impossible for me to fall into it 
again.'* 

The gallantry shewn by the men at the 
Hdtel ae Rambouillet to the ladies, was 
the reverse of the mode in which the la- 
dies jested with the gentlemen, and these 
with each other. The gallantry of the 
H6tel de Rambouillet may justly be cha-> 
racterized an everlasting series of protesta- 
tions of the purest and most ardent Pla- 
tonic love, of servile respect, and of enthu- 
siastic admiration of the excellencies of the 
ladies. These protestations were almost 
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all expressed in hyperbolic antitlteses. 
T\m o])inion I cannot justify, except by 
proofs drawn from the works of the two 
writers who were regarded as models of 
refined gallantry. Madamede Rambouillet 
had written word to her friend Balzac, who 
had retired to the country, that he would 
soon receive a small che^t filled with all 
sorts of perfumes. For this present, the 
gallant letter-writer thanked her in the 
following terms : " The Roman poets, in- 
deed, speak highly of the essences which 
Venus and the Loves presented to one of 
their fair countrywomen. But the essences 
which I expect, come from a better hand 
than that of an ordinary Venus and her chil- 
dren ; that is, from the truly celestial god- 
dess of love and her adorable daughter; from 
Virtue, who has rendered herself visible to 
the eyes of men ; from that perfection 
wliich has descended from tlie celestial 
abodes. I make public boast of these pre- 
H^nts. I regard all the goods of the earth, 
all human things as far beneath me. But, 
as there is no glory equal to mine, so also, 
1 Imve the honour to assure you, that there 
is no gratitude to be compared with that 
which fills my bosom. I am not able to 
(.'xp^(^sH in words the smallest part of what 
1 feel." 
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Voiture wag not surpassed in gallantry 
by his rival. *^ I have long ceased," says 
he, in a letter to Mademoiselle de Ilam- 
bouillet,* *' to 3eek natural causes for 
most of the things that a:e in vou. I 
know that a person who is full of miracles 
can sometimes work miracles ; but, great 
as your's may be, the most extraordinary 
miracle you ever performed is, that you 
have imparted joy to a person in my con- 
dition, that you have made happy a man 
who is at once poor, exiled, and sick. By 
this you have shewn that Fortune, who 
has the world under her feet, is herself un- 
der your's, and that you cin confer happi- 
ness on those whom she dooms to misery.'* 
On another occasion he thus writes to the 
same young lady.-)- *^ I confess. Made- 
moiselle, that I fear you more than any 
thing in the world ; but if the respect 
which I owe you allows me to say it, I love 
you niore than I fear you. Though you 
sometimes fill me with terror, vet I take 
delight in beholding you under all the 
the forms in which you appear; and, even 
were you to transform yourself once a week 
into a dragon^ still in that case 1 should 

♦ Qjj/vrcs, p. 129. 
t it'iW. p. 218. 
VOL. II. 2 C 
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prodipe^ -wliicii I dwcorfr in joor person 
induce* me to l»tiicTe,l5Mfl: «qx9s a metaiiDor- 
pb'j«:« niar fJOTDe day take place ; and the 
circT2in5iUiice ran roentiosu that three 
time? a moiath yxm are quke UKociabie, 
appeals to indicate a dhpositkni to such a 
cnange." 

Mademoisd^e de Rambouillei made t 
short excTirfion. on which her gallant ad- 
mirer expressed the pain of sepaTation in 
the folloviing terms:* " Since voor de- 
parture, no person here has died except 
mvself. I have no hesitation to tell voa 
so plainly, because 1 think you will not 
give yourself much uneasiness about it. — 
Know then. Mademoiselle, that since the 
day on uliich you left us, I can neither 
eat, sj>eak, nor see, and that nothing more 
is wanting but to be buried. I intreat 
you not to laugh at what 1 am writing ; 
for, in good earnest, it is wrong to mock 
the dead, and if you were in my place, 
you would certainly not like to be treated 
io yourself." 

The higher were the birth and rank of 
the ladies, the more respectful was the 
gallantry shewn them. Mademoiselle de 

♦ (Euvres, p. 357. 
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Bourbon had written a few lines in one of 
Mademoiselle de Kambouillefs letters^ and 
likewise the superscription of the letter to 
Voiture. Hear the manner in which he 
expressed his gratitude for this distin- 
guished honour.* " Because the honour 
you confer -on me in loving me was my 
first introduction to the notice of the il- 
lustrious lady, I humbly request you to 
assist me in expressing the thanks which 
I owe her, and m returning her fevour in 
the way in which I am able. 1 kiss, a 
thousand times, the feet of the incompar- 
able princess who wrote four or five words 
in your last letter, and thus gave inestim- 
able valuable to a present in itself so pre- 



cious." 



Nothing can be more uniform and in- 
sipid than those exaggerations, which were 
considered in the Hotel de Rambouillet as 
the essence of genuine gallantry. In writ- 
ing to other accomplished ladies, or con- 
cerning them, he used nearly the same 
hyperboles, which he had already worn 
out in his letters to Madame and Made- 
moiselle de Rambouillet. " You have 
shewn me,** says he, speaking of the coun- 
tess of Carlisle, in a letter to Mr. Gor- 

• (Ettvres, j>. 229. 

2 C 2 
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don, an Englishman,* "in one single per- 
son more treasures, and at the same time, 
more lions and leopards than the Tower of 
London contains. There is not another 
person of whom it is possible to say so 
much good and so much ill. Notwith- 
standing the danger with which the recol- 
lection of her is attended, I have not been 
able to refrain from thinking of her ; and, 
in truth, I would not exchange the picture 
of her, which is left in my soul, for the 
finest that I ever saw. It must be ac- 
knowledged that she is a lady full of en- 
chantments, and there would not be un- 
der heaven a woman so worthy of aflec- 
tion, if she but knew what love is, and if 
the sensibility of her heart were equal to 
the strength of her understanding.** 

To a iVJademoiselle de M — ^ — , Voiture 
thus wrote t-l- " I sleep but little, and that 
with great difficulty. I have lost the 
taste for every thing. I am even debarred 
the enjoyment of the air, for I rather sigh 
than breathe. I am not certain from what 
cause all this may proceed, whether from 
my cold or my love ; but most probably 
the latter is the principal occasion of my 

* QLttvres, p. Q22. 
t ll'id. p. 333. 
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malady, since I obtain the greatest relief 
from writing to you." 

According to all appearance, it WdS the 
same young lady whom Voiture thus ad- 
dressed in a subsequent letter : *' You 
possess sonaany charms, such an enlarged 
understanding, such soundness of judg- 
ment, so much courage, fortitude, and 
greatness of sout, that it is impossible ta 
embrace all these perfections at once. I 
know not whethef I am mistaken, but it 
seems to me as if I had obtained a tho- 
rough knowledge of you. But now my 
mind is so full of you, that no room is 
left for any other object. My soul is 
wholly engaged in contemplating you. 
This employment is attended with such 
delight, that though I stand on the brink 
of tne most tremendous precipice, I am 
not conscious of my danger, and at the 
Yery moment when I am on the point of 
losing you, I rejoice at having found you, 

I protest to you, my dear M- , that I 

write nothing but what I feel> and that 
what I write describes but a very small 
portion indeed, of my sensations. I can- 
iK>t find words to express my affection for 
yoifi. It exceeds all that language can d^^ 
scribe^ or imagination conceive.**' 

• 4EuVf€», p. 540. 

2 C 3 
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With no less gallantry, Voiture thus 
wrote to another young lady :* " The 
greatest pleasure I ever felt in my life is, 
that I have beheld you, and the greatest 
pain, that I can no longer see you. Let 
me die if I have set eyes on any thing that 
could charm me since I parted from you. I 
have left behind at Blois, all the pleasures 
which I used to find at Paris ; I now feel 
here greater ermuithan I ever yet felt in any 
place in the world. It is, in truth, a most 
extraordinary circumstance, that I should 
have found in one person all that is ami- 
able in the world ; that I should have 
conceived a passion for this person the 
very moment I saw her, and that I lost 
her again just at the time when I began 
to love her. At the very instant when 
happiness seemed within my reach, did it 
again vanish from my view; and it is no 
wonder, that within so short a period I 
ghould have been so highly rejoiced and 
so deeply afflicted." 

In a letter to the cardinal de la Valette, 
Voiture described to this gallant and war- 
like head of the church, a young lady, 
who was not indifferent to him, and con- 
cludes his delineation with the following 

* (Euvres, p. 579, 
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traits : " From her earliest infancy she 
stole the whiteness from snow and ivory, 
and from pearls their purity and brilliance. 
From the stars she borrowed light and 
beauty, and not a day passes but she steals 
some rays from the sun, and adorns her- 
self with them in the face of the whole 
world. Ak an assembly recently held at 
the Louvre, she robbed all the ladies- of 
their charms, and the diamonds which 
covered them of all their lustre. She 
spared not even the jewels of the crown, 
and appropriated to herself whatever was 
most beautiful and resplendent. Though 
all the world is acquainted with her vio- 
lence, yet no one makes any resistance to 
it. She does with impunity whatever she 
pleases." 

The want of good taste, which produced 
all these affected exaggerations frequently 
led the gallant and respectful Voiture be- 
yond the bounds of decorum, and even of 
decency. Anne of Austria,* at the begin- 
ning of her regency, was taking a ride with 
the princess of Cond^, and met, during 

• M^m. de Madame de Mottevillc, T. p. 235. That 
lady describes Voiture's character in tiiese words : ** Cet 
homnie avoit de I esprit, et par 1 agrement de sa contersa- 
tion il etoit le divertissement de belles ruelles des damet 
i^ui font profession de recevoir bonne compagnie." 
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their excursion, this favourite of the ladies 
immersed in thought. Out of civiUty to 
the princess, who entertained a great 
esteem for Voiture, the queen asked the 
poet what he was thinking about. Voi- 
ture, without much hesitation, replied in 
the following verses, which I should 
consider as his best, if a queen had not 
been the subject of them. Anne of Aus- 
tria, however, far from being offended, was 
so pleased with them, that she kept them 
for a lon£ time in her cabinet. 

Je pensois que la de&tinee 
Apres tant a'injustes malheiurs^ 
Vous a justement couronnee 
De gloire, d'cclat et des honneacs ; 
Mais q^ue vous etiez plus heureuse 
Lorsque vous etiez autrefois, 
Je ne veux pas dire amoureuse ; 
La rime k veut toutefbis. 

Je. pensois que ce pauvre Amonr, 
Qui toujours vous preta ses armes, 
list banni loin de votre cour. 
Sans ses traits^ son arc etses ckaimet : 
Et ce que je puis profiter, 
£n passant pr^s de vous ma vie^ 
Si vous pouvez si mal traiter 
Ceux qui vous ont si bien servie. 

J« pcBsois, car neos aiutiies po^let 
Noua pensons e^aravaganimeBt, 
Cc %ue, dans rhumeuf oik vqus 6te», 

y^VA (eaes aidum c^ noixtem 
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V6u8 avtstez en cette place 
Venir ie due de Buckingham^ 
£t leouel seroit en disgrace, 
De Im ou du Pere Vincent. 

The indecorous boldness of these lines 
is, however, more excusable than the 
Stances sur une Dame dont la Juppe jut 
retroussie en twsant dans vn carrosse^ a 
la campagne, of which I shall only quote 
the following : 

PhilHs je suis dessoua vo<t loix 
'£t sans remede a cette fois, 
Mon anie est voire prisonniere : 
Mais sans justice et sans raison, 
Vous m avez pris par Ic derriere, 
N'est ce piis iinc ti-aliison ? 

Je m'etois gi\rdc de vos yeux, 
Et ce vis.ige jTacieux, 
Oui peut Taire p41ir ie notre, 
Contre nj<3i u ayant point d'appas, 
V'ous ui'en avez fait voir un autre^ 
De quoy je nc me gardois pas. 

En decouvrant tant de beautda 
Les Sylva^s furent enchantcs, 
Et Zcphyre voyant encore, % . 
D'autres ai>|xis que vous avez ; 
Meuie en la presence de Flore, 
\'oiui baisa ce que vous s^avez. 

On m'a dit quil a des dcfauts, 
Qui me causerunt miUe niaux 
V-ar il est fan>uche i nieneilles : 
II est dur comnic un diamant, 
Jl est Mils ycux et sans oreillcs. 
El ue ^>arle (^uc rareiuent. 
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Mais je I'aime et v«bx que mes vers 
Par tous le» coins de i'univen» 
£n fassent vivre U mtmoire ^ 
Et ne vcux penser desormab, 

g\i3L chanter dignement la gloirt 
u plus beau cu qui fut jamais. 

Phillis cachcz bien ces appas, 
Les mortels ne dureroient pas, 
Si ces beaut^s etoint sans voiles ; 
Les Dieux qui regnent dei^us nous^ 
Assb Ik-haut sur les etoileg, 
Ont un moins beau siege que vous* 

One of the most celebrated of the gal- 
lantries of the Hotel de Rambouillet ^ was 
the garlands which all the beaux espritSy 
who met at that house, composed for the 
daughter of the marquise de Kambouillet, 
This garland consisted of a series of flow- 
ers exquisitely patnted, and each of which 
had a gallant madrigal underneath it.* 
Menage gave the preference to these lines, 
written by the poet Desmarets on the 
violet : 

Modeste en ma couleur, modieste en mon 8<your, 
Franche d ambition, je me cache sous I herbe, 
Mais si sur votre front je puis me voir un jour 
La plus huml^le des fleurs sera la plus superbe.f 

* Mcnagianay p. 408. Thomas, p. 139. 

t 'J he following particulars respecting this extraordi- 
nary piece of gallantry, inserted by M. Chardon de la 
Rochctte. in the Magasln Encyclopedicjue for May, 1807» 
ar'^ of bulHcicnt interest to justify their introduction in thifi 
place. 
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What the whole Hotel de Rambouilletj 
^nd especially Balzac and Voiture, were 
for refined gallantry, such was Mademoi- 
selle de Scuderi for tender, or rather, seri- 
ous and respectful love. Menage retained 
the highest esteem for the romances of 
Mademoiselle de Scuderi, much longer 
than for the works of Voiture and Balzac, 

Mademoiselle de Rambouillet, aftenvards marquise de 
Montaosier, was the person for whom the celebrated gar- 
knd, called tc Guirlandc de Julic^ was composed. It 
was a folio manuscript, written by Dujarri, and oma* 
mented with flowers, painted in miniature by Robert. 
This singular monument of the moet refined ralfantry was 
sold in 1784, at the sale of the duke de la Vallicre, for 
15,510 livres. It is said to be now in England. It is 
wdl known that the leamx esprits of the age wrote verses 
to be placed under each flower. The most ni^hly-esteem- 
cd of these inscriptions, was that of the violet, which 
subsequent compilers have frequently disfigured. In the 
luanuscript it was as follows : 

Fleur sans ambition je me cache sous Thcl-bc, 
Modeste en ma couleur, modeste en aion sejour ; 
Mais si sur votre front je puis me voir un jour. 
La plus humble de fleurs sera la plus superbe. 

This madrigal, equally delicate and ingenious, is ano* 
nymous in the manuscript ; but its author was Desmarcts 
de Saint Sorlin, author of Clovis and the fhionnaires, 
who was born at Paris in 1696, and died on the 28 th of 
October 1 674, a member of the French Academv. 

M. de la Rocheite farther informs us, that Breugiere 
de Barante was the first that gave this madrigal the form 
in which it ap)>ears above, in his liecucil dcs plus helh s 
JEpigrammcs des Poeles Frangois. Paris, l(>y8, two volst 
octavo. (Tianslatcr.) 
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or for the gallantry of the Hotel de Ram- 
Ijouillet. lie pronounced on her this sin- 
gular encomium, that she was the first 
who invented tendet lot^e^* and continued 
to prefer her works to succeeding publica- 
tions of the same nature. •' In the novels 
of this learned woman," says he,^ " there 
are a thousand things which cannot be 
sufficiently admired. All that was good 
in the ancients she borrowed and improv- 
ed, like the prince in the fable, who con- 
verted every thing into gold. Her works 
may be read with manifold advantage by 
those who have a susceptible mind, and 
an ardent desire of information. Those 
who find fault with the prolixity of her 
works, betray the shallowness of their fin- 
derstandings. Shall we despise Homer 
and Virgil, because their poems contain 
numerous episodes, which certainly delay 
the catastrophe ? Such must be extremely 
ignorant, as do not perceive, that her Cle- 
He and Cyrus belong to the class of epic 
poems. Mademoiselle de Scuderi has 
made such excellent use of her materials, 
and has introduced so many admirable 

• Mmagiana, p. 334. '* C'est Mademoiselle de Sm- 
deri qui a inventc lauiourdc tcndrcsse." 

t li'id, p. 187, &c. 
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things with such consummate skill, that in 
this way nothing can sustain a comparison 
with her. If I except a few obsolete ex- 
pressions, the rest will maintain its repu- 
tation long after the criticisms written 
upon it are foi^otten. The novels and 
romances that have since appeared, are 
a proof of the bad taste of our age. Tliey 
are mere tales, containing nothing that 
can instruct or exalt the mind. On the 
contrary, the works of Mademoiselle de 
Scuderi inspire us with sublime senti- 
ments^ such as compositions of this kind 
ought to excite." 

The writings of Mademoiselle de Scu- 
deri, had a much more powerful and ex- 
tensive influence than those of Balzac and 
Voiture. Youth, who read her works with 
transport, long imagined that the real 
world resembled the world of romance, 
which Scuderi had delineated. " I had 
formed,** says the count de Rabutin,* 
*^ such ridiculous ideas of the respect due 
to the sex, that my beautiful widow might 
have pined to death, had she not perceived 
my foible, and inspired me with courage. It 
was long before I noticed the steps she 
took for that purpose. I was so firmly 

* Manoires, I. p. 33* 
VOL. II. 2 D 
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persiBcled that, in order to gain tbe ifiec* 
tioQS of a woman of quality, a marn oi^^fat 
long to sigh and whine, and write and so- 
licit, that I never considered mj-self wor- 
thy of the least fiiTour, since 1 had not 

done anv of these things.** 
•-■-1 * - 

The count de Rabutin soon corrected 

the notions which the noveb of Sciideri 
had given him. The case was very ditfer- 
ent with such men whose minds vrere in 
unison with the tone of the works of this 
remarkable woman : these spoke, wrote, 
and acted throuc^hoctt their whole lives 
like the heroes of Mademoiselle de Scu- 
deri's romances. Sudi was the enthusias- 
tic duke de Guise, who, during the re- 
gency of Anne of Austria, attacked the 
pow€^ of the Spaniards in I^ower Italy, in 
the same manner as the knight-errants in 
the days of chivalry attacked windmills, 
giants, or other monsters. The duke de 
Guise, on his departure for Italy, was 
deeply enamoured of a Mademoiselle de 
Ponts, the most dissolute of tlie queen's 
^filles dJwnneur. He placed his mistress 
in a convent, where she enjoyed the un- 
bounded liberty of living just as she 
pleased, and availed herself of this liberty . 
m the fullest extent. Anne of Austria 
thought it expedient to remove her to 
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another convent, where she had less op- 
portunity of giving pubHc scandal. Ma- 
demoiselle de Fonts complained to her 
lover of this proceeding; and the duke 
repeated and exaggerated the complaints 
of his mistress in two letters to the queen 
and the cardinal Mazarin, which Madame 
de Motteville has preserved, on account 
of their singularity. The letter to the 
queen is as follows : 

" Hazarding my life, as I haye done, 
for your majesty's service; conquering 
kingdoms, and subjugating province's for 
you ; keeping nations in obedience by mv 
resolution alone, without money and with- 
out bread ; waging war without soldiers or 
ammunition ; exposing my person to dailv 
perils from treachery and poison ; and as- 
piring to no other reward for my exertions 
than to pass the remainder of my life, after 
all these hardships, in the society of Ma- 
demoiselle de Fonts ; I was in hopes that 
yoar majesty would treat her with kind- 
ness, in order to testify some satisfaction 
for the ardour with which I seize every 
opportunity of rendering you services, at- 
tended with such peril ; being betrayed 
and abandoned by all the world, so that 
I may a.^sert, that none but myself would 
have attempted any thing of the kind. I 

2 D.2 
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must confess, Madam, that it gave me 
extreme pain, wlien I was informed with 
what rigour she is treateil by your majes- 
ty- 1 therefore most humbly request, 
that for the sake of all the services I have 
performeil, and intended to perform, for 
the crown, you will grant me this reward, 
that a diiFerent kind of conduct nvAv be 
observetl with respect to her. Iliis 1 hope 
from your bounty, if you have any regard 
for, the Ijfe of one, who is, with the great- 
est respect," &c. &c. 

Ilie letter to the cardinal was written 
in a style still more romantic. " If," said 
lie, " the passion which I have always 
cherished for Mademoiselle de Fonts, and 
which is at this moment stronger and more 
faitliful than ever, were not well known 
lo your eminence, you might perhaps be 
astonished that I touch on no other sub- 
ject than my private grievances. In con- 
* sequence of the despair into which 1 am 
jilunged, I must acknowledge, that neither 
ambition, nor the hope of acquiring im- 
mortality by extraordinary achievements, 
caused me to embark in the j>erilous en- 
terprize in which I am engaged. The only 
idea which animated me was, to perform 
something glorious, to render myself more 
worthy of the favour of Mademoiselle de 
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Ponts ; and then, after so many dangers 
and hardship, to spend in happiness with 
her the remainder of my hfe. Without 
her, neither fortuae, nor grandeur, nor hfe 
itself, is of any value. If no hope of 
being one day happy with her is left me, 
I shall renounce every sentiment of ho- 
nour and ambition, and indulge no other 
thought than that of perishing, resolved 
not to survive an affliction so acute, which 
destroys my repose, and disturbs my rea- 
son." 

Throughout the whole history of the 
count de Lauzun and Mademoiselle de 
Montpensier, as related by the count de 
Rabutin,* prevails that serious and re- 
8|^ctful passion taught by the Demoiselle 
de Scuderi. The princess d'Orleans, who 
afterwards assumed the name of the prin- 
cess de Montpensier, had, in the flower 
of her youth, rejected the proposals of 
several kings and princes, and had not ac- 
^pted the hand of Louis XIV. himself, . 
when it was offered her, so readily as she 
should have. done. The princess, one oS 
the most heroic, proud, and capricious fe- 
males of her time, conceived, in her for- 
tieth year, so strong an attachment for the 

* * Biii. am9ure%i9e de Gaules, II. p. 150, &<;. 

2 D 3 
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count de Lauzun, that she condescended 
to ask the king's permission to many the 
object of her aflection. Louis XIV. at 
first gave his consent to the match^ but 
afterwards recalled it. The pubhc, ne- 
verthelesSj^ believed that Mademoiselle 
had been privately married to the count : 
at least, he frequently treated her so un- 
courteouslv, as he would scarcely have 
ventured to do, had he not been united to 
the priacess by indissoluble ties.* The 
imitators of the heroes and heroines of 
Scuderi's romances, fell into the san}e pre- 
dicament as the members of the Hctel de 
Rambouillet. When they strove to ex- 
press the ardour of their passion, their 
language very often conveyed indelicate 
sentiments ; but these totally escaped the 
notice of the romantic females. At the 
beginning of this connexion, the count 
de Lauzun one morning paid a visit to 
Mademoiselle at an earlier hour than 
usual, and, on entering her apartment, 
perceived her standing with her bosom 
uncovered before her mirror. The re- 
spectful lover immediately withdrew, but 
was as quickly called back. A series of 

* It is related, that he once called her by her family 
name, and even obliged hex to pull off lu» dirty boots ei^ 
his return from huxamg. 
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declarations and counter-declarations fol- 
lowed, and Lauzun expressed himself, 
among others, in the following terms : 
*^ When I opened the door, the first ob- 
ject that presented itself to my view was 
your royal person, and that in such splen- 
dour as my eyes had never yet beheld. 
This surprise, and the fear of violating the 
respect due to you, or even of suffering 
shipwreck, caused me to retire with the 
greatest precipitation. All the charms 
and beauties that can delight the eye, are 
concentrated in your royal person. Rays 
from these charms and these beauties, were 
reflected, though at a distance, upon my 
eyes, and daziled me. The resplendent 
whiteness of the lilies, which you conceal 
with gauze or silk, that enchanting neck, 
that snow-white bosom, and the incom- 
parable majesty of your whole figure,, pro- 
duced the. same effect in me as in the 
greatest monarchs of the globe. I could 
not have beheld so many wonders united, 
without feeling a desire to examine them 
more attentively. The contemplation of 
beautiful objects affords delight, delight 
inflames desire, and desire is not to be sa- 
tisfied but by enjoyment."* 

* ** Je sais Que la consideration de belles choaes donne 
du plaisir, que le plaisir allume le desir, et enfin que le 
deiur n'aboutit qu'k lajouiasanoe.^' Mademoiselle d*Or« 
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The ton of the societr of the Hotel ie 
RuMhoHilltt^ and its gallaatn^, died away, 
toother with the solemn lore and the 
romances of the Demoiselle Scuderi^ dur- 
ing tlie reif^ of Louis XIV. I shall treat 
of tlie authors, and the consequences of 
this re\X'lution, when 1 come to the his- 
tory of the female sex at the time of that 
monarcti. 

U'azis, on her wav to Paris, i;equest«d a sai« rondtict fpmi 
the ^[enerals of llie kin^s anny. 'l\yt man>Iials Turennc 
aixi Fert^ reiJieti : that she had only to command, being 
ai» much iiiiflUress in their arnjy as in her own. Mdmu de 
Madem, d$ Mon/pensier, II. p. 133. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Of the powerful Influence of the Female 
Sex at Courts, and on Public Affairs. 

From the most remote periods, the wo- 
men of the ancient European nations pos- 
sessed a more powerful influence over the 
men^ than the females of any other peo- 
ple, on account of their superior advan- 
tages, natural and acquired. This influ- 
ence could not but be greatly increased 
when the women most distinguished for 
birth and beauty assembled at the courts 
of kings and princes, and attained to a de- 
gree of intellectual cultivation, often sur- 
J>assing that of the sovereigns and their 
Hends, whom thev fascinated. After the 
sixteenth century, the observation, or ra- 
ther the complaint, that women were, in 
general, the causes of the greatest revolu- 
tions in states,* was more frequently made. 
Statesmen and generals as often repeated 

♦ *' The ladies are, in general, the princij)al causes of 
the greatest revolutions of states ; and the wars which 
ruin kingdoms and empires, scarcely ever proceed from any 
thing hut the effects produced by their beauty, or by their 
malice.'' J/t/w. de Moileuillc, 1. p. 17(). 
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the wish that princes and their eonfidanti 
would check the tongues of the ladies, 
that they would beware of their sugges- 
tions, and exclude them as much as pos- 
sible from all participation in public af- 
fairs, because, by their loquacit}'^ and their 
passions, they often involved men of the 
highest merit in ruin, and frustrated the 
most important undertakings.* In the 
sixteenth and seventeenth century, the 
charms and the talents of females^ their 
virtues, foibles, and vices no where pro- 
duced greater effects than in France, be- 
cause the ladies of no other court were so 
numerous, so accomplished, and so fa- 
scinating. The dominion of the sex, 
scarcely sustained any diminution, when 
the kings and their ministers were not in 
the power either of fondly cherished wives 
or ambitious mistresses. The ladies some- 

* " Le roi devoit clorre la bouche aux dames, qui se 
meslent dc j)yrler en sa cour. De la viennent tous Ics rap- 
ports, toutcs les caloninies. Una babillarde causa la moit 
(ie Monsieur de la Chataigneraye." M^. de Alonluc, 
III. p 310. ** De-lu vient que les femmes, paresseuses et 
pen secretes de leur nature sont si pcu propres au gouveme- 
nient, que si on considere encore, qu'elles sont fort sujettes 
k leur piussions, ct par consequent peu susceptibles de raison 
et (Ic justice, ce seul principe les ^.iclud ae toutes les ad-» 
ni I lustrations politiqucs." 'lest, polit, du card, dc Richer 
lieu, II. p. n. Tlie cardinal, however, admitted some ex- 
ceptions. 



U:^^j* ril^ ykitJti tht- tmM nulmnX^jl ««;»%•, 
d?jr?iri»cj y^tpU when the <?i;preiTie h\.\\if,- 
ritv wa.* in the han^l* of men who prote-.i*- 
f^ ihi^ utmost aver*K»n and f^fpuU-jujA for 
tine »^:'Ty j^ftd were Uje trreate*t *,^iemie* tA> 
l?*«r> iT.rliieTsce o^er p<>htical affair-. 

LrjKji^ XI K wa* the fir*t kinj/ //f Frariee, 
mfifjf or rsitJier wittj^ (UfTt^ori, Anne of lire- 
ln^ppi^^ fonnefl a court oflnflWt ; and it wan 
Jwrinff the reijfn fffth^t ^^tul mon^r^rh that 
leveral female;) fir*t becaaie ruc^ulMsr^ of 
tt«r privy eomncil. I>>iji4 XI f. not only 
BTMkt^-d hw Movtfl f\*:ihfm a<irni^ion tr^ hi* 
wwTidl, but likfrwi*^ allow e-i| the duelie*s 
fc I5ea?ijeij, onr:e hi* mortal enf,Tm', and 
th*: count^^Mt d'Anf?o»iieme. the mother of 
t»« V/n-in law, a p)ar:f5 at the Ixxard. liy 
ttit^ ^T*^trie%% rjf her geniij*, the duehe*«k 
fe Jh^oieu ha/J, UfjNr>n the d^rath of her fa- 
lliKT I»ui^ XI, WTe*te)^l the retfenrv from 
tiie ftrrt prince of the bUxxI. aft/rrv/arrU 
Lwi9 XlL and conducted it with Mjch 
i»we%* dunni; the fninority of Charle-s 
I'llL tfr-it the ffionarch in tlie «ef{fu:\ re- 
iiM|rii4w^); <r/t]t of ^rratitijiie, the chief di- 
l*r;ty/n of the afTatrn of j^ovemrf;*:Tit to hi^ 
Hiter,* <>n ac^y^unt of the »uj versa! ad- 
Mnition arx^aired by Anne de Beaujeu, 
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and her extraordinary merits, even Louis 
XII. permitted her, who had formerly 
been his inveterate enemy, to continue to 
take part in the dehberations of the privy 
council. Tliese she attended as before, 
till the count d'Angoul6me married the 
princess Claude, the daughter of Louis XII. 
and the mother of the count obtained a seat 
and vote at the council-board. Anne de 
Beaujeu and the countess d'Angouleme 
soon disagreed. Louis declared himself in 
favour of the mother of his son-in-law, and 
from that moment the proud Anne de Beau- 
jeu ceased her attendance, with the fixed 
resolution to omit no opportunity of tak- 
ing ample revenge on her adversary. This 
opportunity too soon presented itself. 
The countess d'Angouleme had conceived 
the most violent passion for the count de 
Montpensier, afterwards constablede Bour- 
bon.* The count, who, after the death 
of the duke de Beaujeu, was the oldest 
prince of the house of Bourbon, for this 
reason preferred a claim to all the pro- 
perty left by the duke de Beaujeu. The 
duchess-dowager, however, appealed on 
behalf of her daughter, Susanna, to the 
common lavV, and if this would afford her no 

* Gal. dcs Itois de Fiance, p 36. 
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relief; she demanded such a large sum, 
partly for her dowry and jointure, partly 
to pay the debts with which the Bourbon 
estates were encumbered, that the count 
de Montpensier would have been rather a 
loser than a gainer by the acquisition. In 
order to extinguish at once the rights and 
demands both of the duchess de Beaujeu 
and her daughter, the count de Montpen- 
sier formed the secret resolution of marry- 
ing the princess Susanna. Before he sig- 
nified his intention, Anne de Beaujeu 
made him an offer of her daughter's hand, 
chiefly with a view to alienate from the 
Countess d'Angoul^^me the object to which 
she was so strongly attached. The count 
de Montpensier accepted the proposal of 
the duchess with the greatest joy, and im- 
mediately intreated Louis XII. to consent 
to the match, and to apply in his name 
for the hand of the princess Susanna. 
The king so highly approved the measure, 
that he accomplished the business in three 
days. The countess d'Angouleme at first 
thought only of revenging herself on the 
count de Montpensier for rejecting her 
love ; but she soon found that her love 
was stronger than her revenge. She im- 
portuned her son, who had, meanwhile 
ascended the throne, in behalf of the be- 

YOL. II. 2 £ 
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loved, but ungrateful count, and at length 
obliged Francis I. to confer on him Uie 
statf of a constable of France. The con- 
stable de Bourbon, as he was now called, 
accepted all the favours of the queen-mo- 
ther, but without making any return to 
her love. Nevertheless, the hopes of the 
countess revived, when, in 1522, the wife 
of the constable died in child-bed. The 
chancellor du Prat informed her that the 
contract of marriage between the constable 
and his deceased wife was void ; because 
tlie latter, when she subscribed it, was yet 
a minor, and the few months that were 
wanting to her majority had not been 
compensated either by the royal authority 
or by a decree of the parliament. If, 
therefore, the constable should not he dis- 
posed to comply with the wishes of the 
queen-mother, she could now compel him 
to it by bis own interest, because she was 
heiress to the Bourbon estates, if the con- 
stable's claims to them were not valid. 
The queen-mother represented the state 
of the case to the constable by means of 
the admiral Bonnivet, who was more soli- 
citous than any other person for his ruin, 
or removal, apd therefore, strove rather 
to frustrate, than to forward the purpose of 
his mission. The constable was so exas- 
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perated by the procedure of the queen- 
mother, that he would not have been gain- 
ed even by a more skilful, or a better dis- 
posed negociator. He not only rejected ^ 
the proposal made to him, but accom- 
panied his refusal with expressions, reflect- 
ing severely on the honour of the queen- 
mother.* The princess, smarting under 
this new disappointment, now instituted a 
suit at law, and du Prat conducted the 
process in such a manner, that tlje con- 
stable had every reason to expect an unfa- 
vourable decision. The queen-mother 
made another essay, and caused it to be 
represented to her adversary, that in a short 
time he would be one of the poorest of 
princes, unless he complied with the 
wishes of one who was so sincerely attach- 
ed tb him. The constable still remained 
immoveable. Irritation at the unjust 
persecutions which he endured, and the 
fear of being soon stripped of all that he 
possessed, disposed him to listen to the 
offers made him through a secret agent, 
by Charles V. These negociations became 
known. Francis I. would have pardoned 
the oppressed hero, and wished to recon- 
cile him with his mother ; but the majr- 

* Calf des Rois dc France, II. p. 40, 48. 
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nanimous intentions of the king were {ros- 
trated by the excessive mistrust which 
prevailed between the constable and that 
princess. He fled privately to Italy, where 
he soon afterwards defeated Francis I. at 
the battle of Pavia, and took prisoner the 
monarch himself. Thus the passions of 
two females involved the whole kingdom 
in greater danger than any with which it 
had ever been threatened* 

It is much to the honour of Francis I. 
that his mother and sister had a greater 
influence over the affairs of the state than 
his mistresses. The queen-mother was 
from time to time apprehensive lest the 

mistresses should diminish her credit with 
the king; and on these occasions she made 
no scruple to sacrifice the interest of her 
son, and the welfare of the realm to her 
jealousy. The countess de Chateaubrian 
had procured her brother, Lautrec, the 
appointment of governor of Milan. In 
order to ruin the brother of the mistress, 
and through him, the mistress herself, 
the queen-mother prevailed on the trea- 
surer, Semblancay, to pay to her orders 
on the royal exchequer, four hundred 
thousand crowns, which were destined for 
the army in the Milanese.* As Lautrec 

♦ Gai de Rois de France, II. p. 17j &c. 
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received no supplies of money, his troops, 
composed principally of foreign mercena- 
ries, disbanded themselves. Milan was 
lost, and Lautrec returned to France with 
disgrace. His conduct was investigated, 
and the governor completely justified him- 
self, by alledging the want of money to 
pay the troops. The treasurer, in vindi- 
cation of his conduct, produced the orders 
and the receipts of the queen-mother, and 
that princess denied all knowledge of the 
intended destination of the money she had 
received. The treasurer was imprisoned, 
and soon afterwards executed. 

These circumstances are the most strik- 
ing, but by no means the only instances 
that might be adduced, of the mischievous 
consequences resulting to the whole king- 
dom, from the passions of the mother and 
of the mistresses of Francis I. For these 
mischiefs the queen-mother atoned, by the 
heroic fortitude with which the supported 
the tottering state during her son's capti- 
vity. She discovered resources where 
every thing seemed exhausted. She in- 
fused courage into her people and her sol- 
diers, as did her daughter, Margaret of 
Navarre, into the captive monarch. One 
of the least meritorious of her services was, 
the conclusion of the peace of Cambray, 

2 £ 3 
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in 152P, with Margaret of Austria, which 
received from the contracting ]>arties, the 
appellation of La Paix des Dames.* It 
was a circumstance unparalleled in the 
annals of Europe, that two princesses 
should negociate a peace, in the name of 
the most powerful of its sovereigns, and 
that, notwithstanding the dtiiiculties at- 
tending the negociations, they should 
bring them to an amicable termination 
sooner than could have been expected of 
the ablest statesman. It was equally un« 
exampled, tliat in the same century, the 
queen-mother in France, Margaret of Aus- 
tria, and Maria of Hungary, in the Nether- 
lands, and Elizabeth of England, should 
have governed kingdoms, or extensive 
provinces, with an ability tliat was not 
surpassed by the greatest of their contem- 
poraries.-^- 

• Bcllay M/moir, II. p. 15g. 

t Brantome Danes Gal. 11. p. 90, &c. When Maria 
of Ilungary resigned the regency of the Netherlands, after 
the abdication (.f her brother, sl>e thus addressed the as- 
sembly of the states: " During tlie twenty-three yean in 
■which it pleased my brother, the emperor, to entrust to 
me, the regency of the Netherlands, I have employed all 
the abilities and the resources which God has gi\'en iDe» 
in order to fultil the important fimctions wiili which I 
was invested. If I have ever erred in any of these en- 
deavours, I am entitled to indukence, on account of tbe 
uprightaess of my inteatioQS. I hope, geatloneo^ that 
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Under Henry II. of France, the ladies 
itiU retained their influence through 
their residence at court, their charms. 
Bind their superior mental endowments. 
Henry II. entertained a sincere love and 
regard for his consort Catharine de Medi- 
cis, and therefore relinquished to her 
the sole regency of the kingdom during 
his campaign in Germany.* He was, 
however, still more fondly attach- 
ed to the duchess de Valentinois, who 
maintained her ascendancy over Henry 
II, in her advanced age, and even af- 
ter the king had privately become un- 
faithful to her.-f* The duchess de Va- 
lentinois raised and displaced ministers 
and generals, created factions, and acquir- 
ed such extensive influence, that, had it 
been absolutely necessary to make an elec- 
tion between the two, the courtiers would 
have chosen rather to incur the displea- 
sure of the king than to forfeit the good 
graces of his mistress. 

wu will pardon me for errors of this deseription. Should^ 
however, any one accuse me of faults committed unconsci- 
ously and unintentionally, it will not give me any great 
ecmcem, since the emperor, my brother, whom to please 
was my most ardent wish ancf my chief cate, is satisfied 
urith my conduct.*' Ibid. p. 95. 

* Braatome Dames lllust, p. />0. 

^ irolant. de Rots de France, II. p. 128, 133« 
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Catharine de Medicis did not acquire a 
preponderance in all airs of state, till after 
the deatli of her husband and of her eld- 
est son Francis II. She had the art to 
wheedle the regency, during the minority 
of Charles IX. from the king of Na\^rre, 
as she was unable to wrest it from him by 
force. She retained the authority which 
she had exercised durinor the reiffn of 
(.harles IX. with scarcely any diminution, 
tinder Henry III. who had always been 
the greatest favourite of all her sons. If 
Catharine de Medicis had possessed good- 
ness of heart equal to her ambition, and 
as much real genius as spirit of intrigue, 
she would have been entitled, like the 
above-mentioned illustrious sovereigns and 
regents of her age, to the love of her con- 
temporaries, and the admiration of pos- 
terity. On the contrary, she had no pa- 
negyrists, but among the idle, rapaci- 
ous, and depraved courtiers, who pro- 
nounced her the first of queens, on account 
of the magnificence and the licentiousness 
of her court.* If we except the gentle- 
men and ladies of her court, we shall 
scarcely find another princess so universal- 

* Among the most zealous of her panegyrists 'n*as 
Brantome. Se^Femmes illustrcs, p. 31, 112. 
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ly and so loudly execrated, both in her 
life-time, and after her death, as Catha- 
rine de Medicis.* She is accused of hav- 
ing been the sole author of the furious 
civil war between the cathoHcs and pro- 
testants, of the dangerous factions under 
Charles IX. and Henry III. and. in parti- 
cular of the horrid massacre of Paris.^ 
If even she were not the principal and 
sole author, but only a partaker and ac- 
complice in those atrocities, this alone 
would have been sufficient to brand her 
men^pry with everlasting infamy. She 
had recourse sometimes to open violence, 
Ml •iiViP''*' to the lowest intrig'ue. at ofV.o"r, 

again, to the charms and fascinating arts 
of her ladies ; and when all these failed, 
to poison and the dagger.. "I: She took such 

• In the year 1574 appeared a pasquinade, under the 
title of Vie dc Saint e Catharine^ wnicli was probably one 
and the same thing with the Dhcours merveilleux de la 
vie, actions et departments de la rcine Catherine de Me- 
diets, which is printed in ihe second volume of the Journal 
de Henri III. She had this piece read to her, and laugh* 
ed a good deal at it. The cardinal de Lorraine acknow- 
ledged that the delineation of the Huguenots was correct. 
The celebrated Henri Etienne was considered as the 
author. Journal de Henri 111. I. p. 104, 103, 

-f Brantome defends her against these charges. See 
Femmes illust, p. 63, 

J Journ. de Henri Iff. II. p. 440. It is impossible for 
me to quote all the passages tliat relate to this subject* 
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delight in intrigue, that, in the universal 
opinion of her contemporaries, she very 
often excited factions and insurrections, 
for no other purpose than to exert her 
talents in restoring peace and tranquillity. 
In persons of her own sex, she could not 
endure any interference in her peculiar 
department, the aflairs of the kingdom 
and the court.* This aversion to the in- 
termeddling of women in affairs of state 
she likewise infused into her son Henry 
III. Tliat monarch was governed neithei 
by his virtuous and unassuming consort, 
nor by artful mistresses j on the contrary, 
he and his minions made it their business 
to maltreat the ladies wlienever they had 
an opportunity. Nevertheless, this weak 
king was unable to prevent some of his 
favourites, and the favourites of these fa- 
vourites, from commencing, at the insti- 
gation of their mistresses, a war, not one 



The curious reader may find them .pointed out in the Index 
tf) t'ne Journal dv Uvnri HI. under the head of Catharine 

* Branfomc Dames Oal. IT. p. ,32p. " Voila pour- 
quoi le feu roy Henry troisiesnie, ot la rcyne ha mere n*ai- 
PHiitJit nullciiu'nt Ics dames dc liiir cour, i\\\\ missent tant 
K'ur c'spri! rt U iir ne/ ?nr les idV.iires d'c^tat, ou qui se niC8- 
bsseiit t.iiii d'en paiKr, nv dc ce qui touchoit de j)res en 
lait du royaunie, couimc (di>oicnt leur majest^s) si cUesy 
Mvoicnl grjude pan, tt quVlleti en dusseni csire heriiicres,'* 
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of the most bloody it is true^ with the 
king of Navarre, wliich was called, la 
Guerre des Amoureux, because the ad- 
herents of Henry IV^. were animated by 
the same motives as their adversaries.'^ 

During the reign of Henry IV. the 
women reigned with unbounded sway at 
court : the balls, entertainments, hunting- 
parties, and other diversions being wholly 
regulated by their wishes. Their influ- 
ence over the cabinet and councils of 
Henry IV. was, however, not so great as 
it had been under liis predecessor, though 
the former disgraced himself and his privy- 
council, by admitting the fair Gabrielle to 
the deliberations on affairs of state, and 
gave and received at the council-board ca- 
resses, which he ought to have concealed 
from the eyes of the whole world.-|- Sul- 
ly, the most intimate friend of Henry 
IV. and the most faithful biographer of 
that monarch, admits that the attachment 
to gaming, to women, and to every spe- 
cies of amusement, led his master into 
many errors, and involved him especially 
in foolish expence, and an irreparable loss 

* Concerning this Gun re des Amoureux, see the M^m. 
d'Autigne, p. 79. and his Hisloire, Tom. II. Liv. IV. 
c. 5. 

t Journal de Henri 11, Tom, II. p. 325. 
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of time. He, however, denies that Henry 
IV. was a slave to women, or, if that epithet 
may be applied to him, that his mistresses 
never influenced the choice of Iiis minis- 
ters, the fortunes of his servants, or the 
deliberations of his council.* This judg 
ment is correct, particularly as far as re- 
gards Sully himself. Heniy had promised 
to marry the fair Gabrielle. After the 
birth of a second son, which gave inex- 

Eressible pleasure to the king, his mistress 
ecame more importunate for the fulfil- 
ment of this promise than ever.-J- His 
majesty could no longer withstand the en- 
treaties of his beloved Gabrielle. He be- 
gan to make serious preparations to procure 
from the pope the dissolution of his first 
marriage with queen Margaret, preparatory 
to his intended nuptials with his mistress. 
Sully and others advanced the most cogent 
arguments against such an union. Henry 
felt their full force, and several times re- 
solved to entertain no farther thoughts of 
the promised marriage. Nevertheless, his 
passion for the fair Clabrielle; and her im- 

♦ Sullt/, III. p 264. "Ques*il fut, si Ton veut, Tes- 
clave des femmes, jamais pourtant elles ne dcciderent, ui 
du choix des niinistrcs, ni du sort de ses semtcurs, ni des 
deliberations de son conseil." 

t Sulltf, I. p. 5SJ, 543. 
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portunities, always triumphed over his re- 
solution^ and he would most probably 
have complied in the end, had not death 
snatched away his ambitious mistress. 
Of all the ministers and confidants of the 
king, none was so decidedly adverse to his 
intended marriage with the duchess de 
Beaufort as Sully. These sentiments con- 
verted the mistress into the most inveter- 
ate enemy of the man in whose elevation 
she had co-operated. Tlie duchess was 
unable to suppress her vexation and her 
anger with the most dangerous opponent 
of her fondest wishes, and vented both in 
the most contumelious expressions, at an 
explanation, which Henry had brought 
about between h^r and Sully. The mi- 
nister acquainted the king with what had 
passed, and his majesty immediately re- 
paired with his friend to his mistress. 
The duchess expected this visit, and had 
prepared herself for it with all the artifice of 
aprofessed courtezan. Arrayed in the high- 
est splendour of her beauty, slie went 
with the most flattering complacency to 
the door of her outermost apartment to 
meet the king. Henry entered with an 
air of gi'avity ; and, without indulging in 
the usual caresses, he said to her : ^* Let 
us go into your chamber, I want to speak 

VOL. II. 2 F 
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with you botli^ and to make you livi^ 
peaceably together.** After the door wwi 
flhut, and the contiguous apartments bad 
been examined^ he took Sully and bis 
mistress by the hand. He represented to 
the latter, that he had been chiefly in- 
duced to chuse her for his mistress, be- 
cause he took her to be of a gentle diiipo- 
sition, but from her conduct to his only 
iaithful and truly-devoted servant, he per* 
ceived how much he had been mistaken. 
He advised her, at the same time^ to alter 
her behaviour, assuring her, that he would 
not for her sake dismiss his friend, on 
whom he bestowed the highest commen- 
dations. 

The duchess de Beaufort prefaced her 
vindication with tears, sobs, and sighs* 
She aflected an air of humility and meek- 
ness, and summoned to her aid all the 
expedients which she knew to be capable 
of softening Henry's heart. After all 
these little preliminaries, she began bitter* 
ly to complain, that, instead of the love, 
which she had reason to expect, for all 
the sacrifices she had made, she had re- 
ceived no otlier return, than in being her- 
self sacrificed to one of the king's videts.'* 



^ <'£Uc9ev«9f«itiaerifi^iiiuide80vakt». 
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She recounted all the enmities tUbt Sully 
bad shewn to herself and her children^ 
and fell back, as if overwhelmed with de- 
spair^ upon a bedj where she vowed to 
await death after so grievous an affront. 
This attack was violent^ and such as Hen* 
ly was unprepared for. His resolution 
foiled for a moment, but he recovered 
himself so quickly, that his mistress did 
not j^erceive it. He therefore proceeded 
in the same tone as before, and told her, 
that she might have spared all those arti«> 
fices for so trivial a cause. This reproach 
•he felt most keenly. She renej^ed her 
tears, and cried aloud, that she clearly 
perceived she was ruined, and that the 
king, to complete her disgrace and Sully's 
triumph, had brought him as a witness 
to the severest things that can be said to 
a woman. These tears and complaints 
produced an effect the reverse of what was 
mtended. " By God !" replied the kinff, 
<^ I see you have been tutoi*ed to act this 
farce, in order to prevail upon me to dis* 
card a faithful servant, witn whose assist* 
ance I cannot possibly dispense. I shall, 
therefore, tell you plainly, that if I am 
reduced to the necessity of chusing, I 
would rather lose ten mistresses like you, 
than one faithful servant ,such as Sully.'* 

2 w 2 
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After Hi\B explanation, the king hastily 
withdrew, regardless of the condition in 
which he left his mistress. Heniy knew 
the duchess de Beaufort better than Sully, 
who was actually deceived, and moved by 
the lady's undissembled erief, as he con- 
reived it to be, till she herself convinced 
him of his error. The mistress began to 
be seriously apprehensive of losing the 
king for ever, and, accSordingly, she all at 
once changeil her part. She hastened to 
detain his majesty, threw herself at his 
feet, not to soften him^ but to implore his 
forgiveness^ assumed a gentle and serene 
countenance, and protested that she never 
had, and never would have, any other 
will than the will of the king. Sully 
never beheld so sudden an alteration of 
character as that exhibited by the fair Cia- 
bridle. She conducted herself towards 
Sully with the most amiable politeness, as 
if all that she had previously said and 
done had been only a dream, or a mere 
farce. In fact, no victory over armed ene- 
mies ever cost Henry Iv. so dear as this 
victory, which he gained over himself and 
tilt' artifices of his beloved mistress ; for 
this very reason, because the victory was 
«o (iitliciilt, the enemy so dangerous, and 
tlu^ attack so masterly and unexpected, it 
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not rarely happened that Henry IV. was 
vanquished and outwitted. How, indeed, 
could an enamoured king have been al- 
ways able to resist, when even a discern- 
ing minister^ cold and inimically disposed^ 
was deluded and affected! — ^Henry sup- 
ported his great minister, Sully^ against all 
the artifices and attacks of mistres^es^ 
though Sully was several times in danger of 
beingdisgraced. Othersof Henry's ministers 
or ambassadors were chosen or dismissed by 
his mistresses. The king himself had ap- 
pointed the duke de Luxembourg his am* 
iMissador at Rome, to negociate the busi- 
ness of his divorce from his consort, Mar^ 
garet of Navarre.* The duchess de Beau- 
fort feared that this ambassador would not 
conduct the business with sufficient zeal 
and ability^ or, at least, that he would not 
be attentive enough to her interest. She 
therefore gained over the minister Sillery, 
promised him the appointment of chan- 
cellor, if he would forward her views, and 
having obtained an assurance to that efl^t^ 
she prevailed upon the king to dispatch 
this creature of hers immediately after the 
departure of the duke de Luxembourg. 
She did not dissemble that she had ex- 

• Suitjf, I. p. 638. 
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«tfted her fevourite to the important post.* 
On the contrary, she assisted with her 
own hands in getting ready his equipages, 
and caused the king to expedite all the or- 
ders that were necessary to enable the am- 
bassador of the royal midtress to appear 
with the utmost pomp and splendor. 

It was the fair Gabrielle that induced 
Henry LV. in the early period of her fa- 
vour, to entrust the great Sully with the 
direction of the finances ;^ and she too, 
was the sole cause that Sancy, who had 
performed important services for Henry 
Hi; and Henry IV. and was one of the 
most intimate associates of the latter, was 
first dismissed from the superintendence 
of the finances, and afterwards excluded 
from the privy- council. Sancy drew up- 
on himself the first mark of displeasure 
by his satirical reflections on the prema- 
ture pregnancy and delivery of the fair 
Gabrielle. J The latter disgrace he incur« 

♦ Sully, 1, p. 538. *' La duchesse ne s'embarrassa point 
de cacher k toute la cour le titre dont elle venoit de decorer 
son favori. Elle travaillaelle-meme k ses equipages^" &c. 

t Ibid, I. p. 449. 

t Rid, I. p. 387. " Sancy felt, to his cost, what the 
hatred of a woman, especially of the mistress of a king> is 
capable of effecting. Henry loved and wished him well 5 
though he was disposed to suppress the superintendence of 
the finances, he would have retained it solely for the pur- 
pose of giving it to him ^ but Madame de Liaacourt found 
means to preveat this.'* 
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ted by a severe retort made to the same 
mistress . The marquise de Monceaux, 
at a time, when Henry had given her a 
fresh promise of marriage, once asked his 
friend Sancy, whether the children she 
had borne the king before marriage, would 
become legitimate by that event. *^ No ;'* 
replied Sancy, " for the bastards of the kings 
of France are always looked upon as the 
sons of whores."* This affront the duchesd 
de Beaufort never forgot. After she had 
brought the king of France a second son, 
and thereby rivetted his affections more 
strongly than ever, her importunities for 
the dismissal of Sancy were so frequent 
and so earnest, that Henry at length con- 
sented to sacrifice his friend. The king 
was ashamed formally to disgrace a man, 
who had rendered great services to the 
crown, and who had been his intimate 
friend for many years. He therefore di- 
rected that he should not be summoned to 
the meetings of the privy-council. Sancy 
took the hmt, and of his own accord re- 
tired to his estates. ' 

The regency of the queen-dowager, Mary 
deMedicis, produced a phenomenon which 



♦ Sully, III. p. 305. 6. L'Exstoire de la Mhe et du 
Fib,l.^. IJ, 120, 127, &c. 
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can scarcely be paralleled in histoiyi 
that is, a woman, and a queen, governed 
more absolutely by another woman than 
a mistress was ever ruled by her lover. 
This controller of the will of queen Maiy 
de Medicis, was Leonora Galigai, the wife 
of an Italian of the name of Concini, who, 
through her influence, was loaded with 
riches and honours, and at length elevated 
to the rank of a marshal of France.* Leono- 
ra Galigai, and her worthless husband em- 
bittered the life of Henry IV. move than all 
the mischances and enemies that he ever 
had to endure or overcome. The king 
very often formed the resolution of sending 
back the enemies of his peace to Italy, 
but he never had the firmness to put it 
in execution, even though Concini and his 
wife had engaged in a conspiracy against 
him. A general and just suspicion ac^ 
cused them both of having been privy 
to the assassination of Henry IV. Not- 
withstanding this, Mary de Medicis not 
only left them unmolested, but made them, 
in the first days of her regency, her sole 
advisers in the most important adOfairs of the 
state. At the instigation of this pair, the 

• Sulfy, III. p 305, 6. LlFutme de la Mcrt et du 
Fils, I. p. kl, 11^0, 127> &c. 
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whole system of government was changed. 
An accommodation was effected with the 
Spanish court, which Henry IV. had been 
many years preparing to humble. The 
queen dismissed the most deserving mi- 
nisters of her husband, or at least refused 
tliem her confidence. The great treasures 
which the murdered monarch had collect- 
ed for the purpose of attacking the house 
of Austria, were soon dissipated, and the 
marshal d'Ancre and his wife appropriated 
not a small portion of them to their own 
use. The people and the grandees of the 
court were not less indignant at the arro- 
gance of the queen's favourites, than the 
young king and his confidants. Louis 
XIII. at the instigation of his favourite, 
Luynes, issued orders for the apprehension 
of marshal d'Ancre. ITie officers intrust- 
ed with this business, shot the marshal 
•instead of apprehending him, because, as 
they asserted, he had placed himself on 
the defensive. After the death of the 
marshal, his widow was taken into cus- 
tody, tried as a witch, and executed for 
sorcery and high-treason. Being asked at 
her execution, by what magic arts she had 
so long ensnared the heart of the quetn- 
mother, she replied, " By no other magic 
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than that which strong minds practise 
over weak ones/ 

After the murder and execution of the 
two favourites, Luynes subjected the 
queen-mother to the same indi^ities with 
which marshal d*Ancre and his wife had 
treated their adversaries.* This oppres- 
sion continued till the peace of Pont de 
Ce,4' after which Mary c(e Medicis regain- 
ed tne confidence of her son, and a consi- 
derable influence in the public affairs. 
This influence, she lost for ever on the ce- 
lebrated JournPe de$ Dupes^ by m&ans of 
cardinal Richelieu, whom she had herself 
elevated.:}; On tliat day^ the queen press- 
ed her son more urgently than ever, to dis- 
miss the ungrateful cardinal, against whom 
she had conceived tlie most violent anti- 
pathy. Instead of complying with her 
request, the king entreated her to pardon 
Richelieu, and to be reconciled to him. 
Mary de Medicis, bursting into tears, re- 
proached the king for the partiality 
which, in her opinion, he cherished for 
the cardinal, in opposition to his mother. 
During this warm conversation between 

• Ifht. du Mhre tt flu Fiit, II. p. 3U, &c. 
t MoUrviUv, J . p. (i. 
} ibid. 1. p. 66. 
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the king and the queen-mother, cardinal 
Richeheu abruptly entered the apart- 
ment. His unexpected appearance ex- 
asperated the queen to the highest de- 
gree. She called him a traitor, and 
was not sparing of other epithets, equally 
harsh and contumelious. The cardinal fell 
upon his knees before her, and did every 
thing he could to obtain her pardon. She 
rejected all his intreaties and submissions 
with the utmost disdain. She remained 
equally inexorable, when the king like- 
wise knelt before her, and joined his 
prayers with those of the cardinal. Cha- 

frined at this implacable disposition, the 
inc abruptly went to Versailles. By the 
advice of the cardinab de la Valette, Ri- 
chelieu immediately followed him, and in 
a few hours fixed himself firmly in the 
king*s &vour, while the court gave him 
over for lost. The queen-mother was 
soon afterwards put into confinement 
at Compiegne. §he escaped from her 
prison, and first repaired to Brussels ; from 
Brussels she went to England, from Eng- 
land to Holland, and finally, from Holland 
to Cologne, where the mother and mother- 
in-law of the greatest kings of Europe 
died, overwhelmed with indigence and 
grief. 
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During the three last centuries, the 
women never had less ascendancy at the 
French court, than during the reign of 
Louis XIII. from the JonrnSe des Dupes^ 
to the death of cardinal Richelieu. Nei- 
ther that minister nor his sovereign had 
mistresses who possessed the power to as- 
sume or obtain any influence over the af- 
fairs of the state; and Richelieu*s mind 
was strong enough to hold the mistresses 
of his confidants in check. Cardinal Ma- 
zarin was less attached to women than his 
predecessor, and enjoying the supreme 
authority, with which Anne of Austria in- 
vested him at the commencement of her 
regency, he might the more easily have 
crushed the female cabals, had he possess- 
ed a genius so overwhelming and so re- 
pulsive as cardinal KicheUeu. Before the 
power of Mazarin was firmly esta- 
blished, the court was divided into three 
factions, exclusive of the adherents of th^ 
cardinal and regent, and all, or at least 
two of them in particular, were governed 
by women. These were the faction of the 
duke of Orleans, that of the prince of 
Cond^', and that of the houses of Ven- 
dome and Lorraine. These parties and 
the influence of the women, continued 
during the whole period of the Fronde^ 
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when the ladies acted a more conspicuous 
part than they had ever yet performed at 
the court of France.* 

Previous to the commencement of the 
civil dissensions^ a circumstance occurred 
at the French court, which may be regard- 
ed as an omen of all the disasters that the 
passions of the sex were destined to pro- 
duce. In the first year of the regency, 
one of the women of the duchess de Mont- 
bazon found, one day, when her mistress 
had a large party at her house, a letter 
from some unknown lady to her lover, 
who was likewise unknown, and by whom 
it appeared to have been dropped. Ma- 
dame de Montbazon, who was the reigning 
female next to the duchess de Chevreuse, in 
the party of the houses of Venddme and 
Lorraine, made enquiries, with the aid of 
her numerous admirers, who could be the 
writer of the letter in question. The sus- 
picion at length fell upon the duchess de 
Longueville, the daughter of the princess 
de Conde, whose virtue was at that time 
unimpeached. Toward these princesses, 

* Galanier. des Rois de France, III. p. 152, 153. 
*' II y avoit alors trois partis a la cour ; les dames gouver- 
'Ciaient ces cabales." Thmnas sur les Femmcsy p. lig. 
** ha. legence d'Anned'Autriehe et la guerre de ia minoritd 
furent une ^poque singulicre. Alois toulse meaoit par les 
femmes." 

VOL. II. 2 6 
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the duchess de Montbazon was not favour^ 
ably disposed^ for many reasons, and espe- 
cially because they belonged to the powerful 
house of Bourbon. It was whispered at 
Madame de Montbazon's that the letter 
had been written by the duchesa de Lon- 
gueville, to the count de Colligny, and 
that it had been dropped by the latter. 
Those who were the first to repeat this 
conjecture, did not themselves give credit 
to the story. The report, which had ori- 
ginated at the house of the duchess de 
Montbazon, spread with great rapidity, 
and soon reached the ears of the princess 
de Conde, who was much more highly in- 
censed at it, than her daughter, the 
duchess de Longueville herself. She imme- 
diately repaired to the queen, and accus- 
ed the duchess de Montbazon, as a malici- 
ous slanderer of her daughter. This affair 
divided the whole court into two great par- 
ties. All the ladies sided with the princess 
de Conde ; but almost all the men declared 
themselves in favour of the fair duchess 
de Montbazon. On the day that she 
was accused by the princess de Cond^, she 
was visited by fourteen persons of the rank 
of princes alone. The number of her ad- 
herents soon diminished when the queen 
joined the party of the princess de Conde; 
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and the young duke d*Enghien, covered 
with the laurels he had gained at Rocroy, 
•openly espoused the cause of his sister. 
The queen paid a visit to the duchess de 
Longueville, at a country-seat near Paris, 
whither she had retired, to conceal her 
her vexation, or to obtain repose. Here 
the princess de Cond^ conducted her rna-r 
jesty into a cabinet ; both the mother and 
daughter threw themselves at her feet, and 
with abundance of tears, implored the 
queen to grant redress for the injury done 
them by the duchess de Montbazon. The 
queen was deeply affected, and promised 
that the calumniator of injured innocence 
should make complete reparation for the 
ofience. Madame de Montbazon was 
commanded to go to the duchess de Lon- 
gueville, and not only to excuse herself 
for what was past, but likewise to make a 
public apology. The form of this apology 
was the subject of long discussion in the 
presence of cardinal Mazarin, but it was 
at length agreed, that the tenor of it should 
be as follows : that the report concerning 
the letter, was a falsehood, invented by 
malicious persons ; that, for her own part, 
she had never given credit to it, being too 
well acquainted with the virtue of the 
duchess de Longueville, and the respect 

2 G 2 
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due to her. Madame *de MootbajDii and 
all thai she was directed, with an air of such 
hau^tiness and pride, as if she had been 
desirous of convincing everjr peison who 
Mas present that she was merely diveft- 
ing herself with that which was intended 
for a satisfaction. 

The duchess de Montbazon was not 
content with obeying the commands <^ 
the queen in the worst possible manner. 
She soon afterwards placed heradf in di- 
rect opposition to her sovereign. The 
princess de Cond^ had requested the 
queen to dispense with her attendance on 
all occasions, when Madame df Montba- 
2x>n was present. The latter was well ac- 
quainted with the reason of this request, 
and yet she went to a collation to which 
Madame de Chevreuse had invited the 
queen, though her majesty had accepted 
the invitation only upon condition that 
Madame de Montbazon should not be 
there. The queen went with tlie princess 
de Cond^, and just when she was about 
to join the company, she was informed, to 
her astonishment, that Madame de Mont- 
bazon was present. The princess was 
about to retire. The queen, however, de- 
tained her, and sent a message to Madame 
de Montbazon, desiring her to feign a sud- 
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den indisposition/and leave the company. 
The haughty female refused to comply. 
Her majesty returned, out of vexation, 
with her friend, and next day sent orders 
to the duchess to leave the court, and to 
retire to one of her estates. In conse- 
quence of this misunderstanding, her ad- 
mirer, the duke de Beaufort, lost the favour 
with which the queen appeared to honour 
him, during the first days of the regency. 
His mistress instigated him to take re- 
venge on cardinal Mazarin. The duke* 
uttersd indiscreet menaces, and which soon 
caused him to be taken into custody. Af- 
ter escaping from the prison of Vincennes, 
he, and the duchess de Montbazon, again 
appeared, at the times of the Fronde^ on 
the grand theatre of Paris, where both 
created nothing but confusion, and the 
duke alone was occasionally an active in-* 
rtrument in abler hands. Madame de 
Montbazon was a woman of such low, and 
yet such violent passions, she had so little 
capacity for business, and yet such a pro-^ 
pensity to intrigue, finally, she was so 
destitute of the gift of secrecy, that even 
her admirers were obliged to conceal all 
important projects from her knowledge,, 
otherwise they would have been frustrated, 
or at least blazed abroad. 

2 G 3 
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Among all the men who acquired great 
weight at the time of the Frofide among 
the adversaries of the court, either by 
birth or rank, or by virtues and talents, 
none was so weak as Monsieur, or the 
duke of Orleans ; and this weakest of all 
the enemies of cardinal Mazarin was least 
governed by women. In the early period 
of the disturbances, the abb^ de la Riviere, 
and in the latter years of them, the car- 
dinal de Retz were the persons who had 
the greatest power over the duke of Or- 
leans. But as an almost incredible natural 
timidity and irresolution were this princi- 
pal traits in the character of this prince, 
the most insignificant persons and the 
most trivial circumstances, for which he 
was unprepared, were sufficient to shake 
his firmest resolutions. Hence it fre- 
quently happened, that either his mistress. 
Mademoiselle de Soyon,* or his consort, 
or his heroic daughter, decided the mea- 
sures which he actually adopted. " Ma- 
dame, or the duchess of Orleans, was a 
woman of sound understanding, and rea- 
soned well on all subjects on wliich she 
chose to express her sentiments. From 
her discourse, she seemed to possess both 

* Concerning this lady see Motlmlle, III. p. ig3. 
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spirit and ambition. She was warmly at- 
tached to her husband, and hated all that 
could injure her in his good opinion. Her 
features were regular, and beautiful, but 
she was not agreeable ; and it was said of 
her, that she was a handsome woman, 
without appearing so. She was, at the 
same time, fat and meagre ; she had a full 
face and a fine neck, but her arms and 
hands were slender. It might likewise be 
affirmed of her, that she had not a fine fi- 
gure, though she was not, in any respect, 
deformed. In a word, she united in her 
person, and in her condition, every pos- 
sible contradiction. Monsieur loved her, 
and did not love her. He lived continu- 
ally with her; he never offended her in- 
tentionally; and when he saw her dis- 
satisfied, he employed every method in his 
power to pacify her. When he was at 
home, he passed almost all his time in 
her chamber, and frequently expressed 
great respect for her understanding and 
her virtue. At the same time, he had a 
favourite, whom his wife hated, but to 
whom she could never do any direct in- 
jury. The duke frequently laughed at the 
eccentricities of his wife, at her excessive 
piety, and her favourites, who were the 
most absurd creatures in Paris. Those 
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who were most intimately acquainted 
with the duchess, asserted, that she was 
naturally insensible to friendship ; and, 
that, if she loved hor husband, this senti* 
nient produced no other effect in her 
than to make her scold. him perpetually; 
so that their union was as inexplicable as 
every thing else."* 

The cardinal de Retz, who may justly 
be di^nominated the soul of the Fronde, 
and the primiun inohile of its principal 
enterprizes, had constantly several mis* 
tresses at once. He was not really en- 
amoured of any of these mistresses, nei-' 
ther did he suffer himself to be governed 
by any of them. His connexion, how- 
ever, with the beautiful Mademoiselle de 
Chevreuse, and, in particular, the wish to 
make her fortune by an union with the 
prince of Conti, had a decisive influence 
over his nieasures.-|" Mademoiselle and 
Madame de Chevreuse were often present 
at the most important deliberations \X and 
both occasionally conceived projects, which 
would have conferred honour on the great- 
est statesman. The participation of Ma- 
demoiselle de Chevreuse in political in- 

* Motieville, I. p. 444, &c. 

t M4m, du Card, de Retz, II. p. 302, 303. 

X Ihid, II. p. i^og. 
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trigues depended as much on caprice, as 
her taste m dress, ornaments and lovers. 
While she was in love with a person^ 
her passion produced sagacity, gravity, or 
obsequiousness, but solely and alone to- 
wards her lover. It vvras not long, how • 
ever, before she treated him as she did the 
articles of her apparel, which, while they 
pleased her fency, she would take to bed 
with her, and throw into the fire a few days 
afterwards, when she grew tired of them.* 
Among the celebrated women of that 
time, none had such a character for in- 
trigue as Madame de Chevreuse, and yet 
her propensity to it was merely the effect 
of the exterior circumstances in which she 
was placed from her earliest youth.-|- In 
the flower of her age she fell a martyr to 
her attachment to the young queen Anne 
of Austria, whose secret connexion with 
the Spanish court she had known and 
promoted. On her return from exile, the 
r^ent did not receive her former friend 
and confidante with that benignity which 
the latter thought that her sufferings en- 
titled her to. Madame de Chevreuse 

♦ M^m, de Retz, I. p. 201. 

-f" Ihid. p. 201. ** Si elle fust venue dans unsi^cl«oii 
il nV eut eu d'afFaires, elle n'eut pas seulement imaging 
qu*jl y eu put nvoir " 
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joined the party of the Venddmes and of b 
her step-mother, the duchess de Montbi* li 
2on, and consequently sliared the displetp 
sure which that party incurred at the com- 
mencement of the regency. In the timei 
of the Fronde, she did not abandon the 
faction to which she had previously be- 
longed; but though she was united by 
means of her daughter, with the Finrndeurif 
yet she still kept upon terms with the 
queen, whom she led to believe^ that she 
was implicated with the enemies of the 
court rather through the persuasrons of 
her daughter than from her own personal 
inclination.* 

Anne of Austria placed such implicU 
confidence in cardinal Mazarin, and enter- 
tained such a mistrust of her own powers, 
that these reasons alone would have 
been sufficient to prevent her taking as 
active apar^ in public affairs as the above- 
mentioned ladies and others, who are still 
to be noticed, had she even not been na^ 
turally so indolent as she actually was. 

* il/A». de Rrt2, II. p. 227. *' II me semble que j« 

vousai (It'ja dit que Madanu* de Che\ reuse avoit toujours 
garde asscz de inesur^s avec la re'inc, ct qu'elle avoit pris 
6oin de lui fuire croire quV-lle dtoit In'^iucoup plus cm- 
porU'Q par sa filler que par elle-m^mc k tout ce qui se pa»- 
9oit." 
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During the removal of cardinal Mazarin, 
flhe displayed, according to the report of 
cardinal de Retz, a promptitude and cou- 
rage that excited astonishment. She 
would also have been able, afterwards, to 
perform much more than she did, had she 
not resigned the reins entirely into other 
hands. The cardinal de Retz, whose pre- 
sence of mind never forsook him in the 
most imminent dangers, and who was not 
afraid to cope with the great Cond^ himself^ 
trembled and turned pale, when, in 1649, 
after the peace concluded with the court, 
he went to congratulate the king and 
queen in the name of the clergy of Paris 
on- their return to the capital.* The 
queen winked to Madame de Motteville to 
notice the confusion of the cardinal, and 
said to the same lady, after he had retir- 
ed, ^^ What an excellent thing is inno- 
cence! His embarrassment," continued 
she, ^^ gives me pleasure, and if I were 
vain, I might even say, that it confers glory 
upon me. At any rate, it cannot but be 
highly honourable to the cardinal." When 
we contemplate these and such like traits 
of Anne of Austria, we are disposed to be- 

♦ Motteville, III. p. 186, 187. " Etant aupr^s de la 
neine, je remarqiiai qu'il devint pale, et que ses Uvres 
Inmblerent toujoursj tant qu'il parla devant le roi et elle." 
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lieve that cardinal Ketz has drawn a more 
unfavourable picture of her than she de- 
sensed.* For the rest, none of the other 
heads of parties, in the times of the Fronde, 
acquired the love and respect of persons of 
all ranks, sexes, and ages, or retained them, 
after the the termination of the civil broils, 
to such a degree, as cardinal de Ketz. 
Previous to his last journey to Rome, this 
great man called all his creditors together, 
and informed them, that he could not pay- 
more than a certain portion of their de- 
mands, at a time, which he mentioned, 
and for this instalment, his brother, who 
was present, would be answerable. When 
he had finished this address, his creditors 
unanimously exclaimed, that they had 
not come to ask him for money, but, 
on the contrary, they had money at 
his service, if he wanted any. Among 
the rest, a lady offered him fifty thou- 
sand crowns, which she just then had at 
her disposal. The cardinal expressed his 
cordial thanks for their kind ofTers, and 
turning to a hatter, said, " This poor man 
is the only person that it grieves me to be 
unable to satisfy, as he deserves and as I 
could wish." — " 1 am poor, it is true," 

♦ Mim. de Reiz. L p. IQS. 
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replied the hatter, ** but I have as much 
feeling, and as much attachment to your 
eminence, as your opulent creditors. I 
ask for no money, but earnestly request 
you to take these three red hats with you 
to Rome." The cardinal was affected even 
to tears, and returned thanks to (iod for 
having infused into so many hearts such 
&vourable dispositions towards him.* 

Tlie duke d'Enghien, afterwards known 
by the appellation of the great Conde, 
bad, during the times of the Fronde, no 
mistress to whom he was so much attach- 
ed, as he had before been to Mademoiselle 
de Viegan.^l- For this reason, his sister, 
die duchess de Longueville, had no less 
influence over him than over the prince of 
Conti ; and this influence was farther aug- 
piented by the circumstance, that his 
most faithful adherent and confidant, the 

Erince de Marsillac, afterwards duke de 
lochefoucault, was the admirer of hi»&ir 
sister. ;{; Love, rather than ambition, was 
the ruling passion of the duchess de 
Longueville. She involved herself in 
political transactions, because she was 

♦ Menag. p. 20, 21, 
t MoUcrille, J. p. 301.430. 
t Ibid. I. p. 455, 458. 
VOL. JI. 2 H 
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drawn into them by her lovers. As she 
therefore, always sacrificed her political 
views to her love, instead of being the he- 
roine of a powerful }>arly, she became, as 
cardinal de Retz observes, a uitre adven- 
turer.* In the vear 1(>52, she conceived 
a new passion for the handsome duke de 
Nemours. This infidelity so exasperated 
the duke de Rochefoucault, that he became 
her most implacable enemy, a Ad neglect- 
ed no opportunity of making her feel his 
revenge.-f- He alienated from her not 
only the affections of her lover, but like- 
wise the heart of the great Cond^, who en- 
tirely broke with his sister. Though the 
freat Cond^, the duke de Rochefoucault, 
ladame de Longueville, Monsieur and 
Madame de Bouillon were geniuses of the 
first, or at least of a very high order, yet 
no party could act in a more inconsistent 
and contradictory manner.:}: Not long 



• 3/^8. de Rett, I. p. 200. " Comme sa passion 
Tobligea de ne mettre la |>olitique ou'en second dans sa 
conduite, d*heroine d'un grand parti elle en deVint Tavan- 
turiire." 

t MoUeville, IV. p. 342, 60. 

J M^m. dc Retty 11. 313. Madaine~de Longueville, 
M. de. Bouillon, Messieurs de Nemours, de la Rochefou- 
cault etde Chavigny formoient un cahos inexplicable d'in- 
tentioQs et d'inlrigues^ non pas seuk&ieut distinctes^ mais 
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•fter the death of her mother, the duchess 
de Longueville renounced all the vanities 
of the world, and sought, by a rigid life, 
and severe penances, to expiate the faults 
of her youth.* Under Louis XIII. dur- 
ing the regency of Anne of Austria, and 
even in the reign of Louis XIV. it was 
very common, not only for elderly ladies, 
but even for young fem;ales, to retire suA 
denly from the world, into some convent, 
to atone for the guilt of juvenile irregu- 
larities, by the austerity of the remain- 
der of their lives.^l- 

About the same time that the duchess 
de Longueville lost her former conse- 
quence, her rival, the dowager duchess de 
Chatillon, became an important personage, 
stepping, as it were, into the . situation 
which the former had occupied. With 
the assistance of Rochefoucault, the 
duchess de Chatillon made a conquest of 
the duke de Nemours, and prevailed upon 
him entirely to abandon the duchess de 



Oppos^es. Je s^ais bien que ceux-mdmes qui etoient let 
plus engagez dans leur cause, confessoient qu*iU ne pou-n 
voient en demeler la confusion. 

• M^m. dc Rctz. III. p. 547, 548. 

f M^m de Mon/prnsicr, I. p. 141. Most of them te- 
tired to the great convent of the CarmeUte nuns at, Paris. 
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Longueville.* With the aid of the mne 
friend, she completely estranged the great 
Cond^ from his sister, and persuaded him 
to give her the considerable estate of Mar- 
lon. Nor was this all ; for the prince ap- 
pointed her his ambassadress, to assist in 
negociating the peace with the ccmrt. She 
accordingly appeared at court, with all the 
jlomp that seemed befitting the import- 
ance of her commission. Cardinal Maza- 
rin either did not beKeve that Madame 
de Chatilion possessed so moch influence 
over the prince of Cond^, as she pretend- 
ed, pr he thought it adviseable, for other 
reasons, not to enter into any serious dis- 
cussions with her. He listened politely 
to all her ])roposals, and sent her back 
with great, but empty hopes. 

All the ladies, during the time of the 
regency of Anne of Austria, that have yet 
been mentioned, were novices in intrigue, 
when compared with the ])rincess Anne 
lie Gonzap;a, who was married to a son of 
tlie electf>r of the Palatinate, and was 
therefore called Princesse Palatine, or 
more commonly la Palatine.^ " I am 

• MollrwUle, IV. p. 360, 3Cl. 
t Uid, I. |> 207. 
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of ophrion," says cardinal de Retz,* " that 
queen £lizabeth^ of England, did not pos* 
sess greater talents for governing a state 
than the Palatine." We may safely 
add, that neitl^er Elizabeth, flor any of 
the ladies who distinguished themselves 
at tjie time of the Fronde ^ nor even one 
of the many great men who strove to dis- 
place the cardinal Mazarin, was such- a 
proficient as the Palatine in the art of con-^ 
ehidting the most difficult negociations, of 
gaining minds biassed by the strongest 
prejudices, and bringing them over to her 
views. The few examples of the Palatine's 
talents for negociation, contained in the 
Memoirs relative to the times of the 
Fronde^ cannot but excite general regret, 
that we have not more numerous particu^ 
krs concerning this extraordinary woman. -Jr 
The Palatine belonged t% what was deno« 
minated the party of the princes, that is, of 
the princes of the house of Bourbon. To 
strengthen this party, she first conceived the 
kteaof an union between the prince of Conti 
and Mademoiselle deChevreuse, hoping, by 
this measure, to draw over to her side, not 

• Mhfi. de Retz, I. p. 202. 

t An excellent piece relative to the hopes of thePalatine^ 
may be a seea anu)iig the Letires dt ISussy, JUL p. SUy* 
Ice. 

2 H 3 - 
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only the houses of Venddme and Lorraine^ 
but the Fronde^ properly so called, that is 
to say, the party of the coadjutor de 
Retz. The princes of Conde and Conti 
readily acceded to the proposal. Madame 
and Mademoiselle de Chevreuse likewise 
agreed to it without hesitation. The co- 
adjutor alone dismissed all the messengers 
sent to him by the Palatine, without a sa- 
tisfactory answer. She at length paid him 
a visit in person, and represented the in- 
tended marriage in such a favourable light, 
both for himself and for his niistrtss, that 
he at last coincided in the views of the Pa- 
latine.* When the princes retracted 
the jirotnise they had given to Mademoi- 
selU* do Chevreuse, she again estranged 
the coadjutor de lletz from their party j-J^ 
reconciled him with the court, and ma- 
naged cardinal Mazarin with such address, 
that he was obliged, against his will, to 
fiufler the cardinal's hat to descend upon 
the head of his enemy, the coadjutor dft 
Retz. J I'he letter in which she i^epre- 

• MoHevUU^ III. p. />82, 3. 

f Mudem. dc Montpcnsier has not done justice to 
the Palatine. She rclatOB that the Palatine forsook the 
party of the princes without reason. I. p. 242. The in- 
trigucA and s(nial)hlo8y of which sin account is given in vol. 
]. p. 24.'). ana V. p. T, 11. are not much to her honour. 

} M4m, du Card, de Retz, 11. p. 22(). <« Je CBoia 
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presented the services of the coadjutor to 
cardinal Mazarin, was one of the first 
master-pieces of the kind that ever was 
penned.* With all her^ne^^e, the Pa- 
latine evinced integi-ity in her words and 
actions. Her only foible was love ; and 
it was not merely to the decorations and 
embellishments of the tender passion, 
but likewise to its essentials, that she was 
attached. ^I^ 

After the return of the cardinal to 
court, in l653, all his enemies and all 
the arts of the sex sunk into the dust at 
his feet.J He ruled till his death, with 
such arbitrary power, and gave himself 
so little concern about the wishes of the 
regent, that even the patient Anne of 
Austria became weary of the seuse of her 



dans la verit^ lui devoir le chapeau, parcequ*elle nienagea 
si adroitement le cardinal, qu'u ne put enfin s'empecher^ 
avec les plus mauvaises intentions du monde de le laisse^ 
toniber sur ma t^te " 

• M^m du Card, de Retz, II. p. 226. " La Palatihe 
^crivit par lui une grande dep^che en chifTre au cardinal 




'egard de son retour en 
Prance, si delicatement et si habilement^ qu'il me sembloit 
^ moi-m^me que ce ftit la chose du monde^ g^ui lui fiit 1^ 
plus avantageuse." 

t Ihid. 1. p. 202. 

J MoUevitie, VI. p. 399> &c. 
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own innignificanoe, and the hwrden of 
the (^catiieMH of her favourite. Under 
I^mis XIV. the sex again rose from the 
utaUf of humiliatioa to which it had been 
reduced. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Of the Influence of the constant Resi^ 
dence of Females at the Courts of 
Kings and Princes on the Dress of 
both Sexes ; toith Observations on the 
Origin and Changes of the Fashions 
till the Reign of Louis XIV. 

The original nations of Europe were, from 
the remotest antiquity, distinguished from 
those of the other divisions of the globe, 
not only by the fashion of their garments, 
but also by their propensity to alter the 
forms of their dress and attire, and to 
adopt the costume and ornaments of 
strangers. The Germans and other na- 
tions of the European continent, who 
were not of Slavonic origin, sometimes 
wore their upper and under garment* 
longer and at others shorter, sometimes 
wider and at others narrower. Sometimes- 
they cropped their hair short behind, some- 
times they suffered it to grow and to float 
' loosely down their backs, or plaited and 
braided it in various ways. Sometimes 
they cherished the beard as well as the 
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own insignificance, and the Jbarden of 
the greatness of her fitvonrite. Undet 
Louis XIV. the sex again rose from the 
state of humiliation to which it had been 
reduced. 



\ 
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over, both sexes felt a stronger desire of 
pleasing each other, and therefore endea- 
voured to f*et oft' their personal advantages 
by dress and ornaments, and, on the other 
hand, were solicitous to conceal their na- 
tural defects ; because, finally, singulari- 
ties and striking: contrasts were not exact- 
ly disagreeable, but very often proved the 
means of engaging attention, without ex- 
citing contempt and disgust. The Ori- 
entals and ancient Slavons obstinately ad- 
hered to the costume and ornaments of 
their most remote ancestors, because they 
thought no others so becoming, so elegant, 
and so convenient; because they purchased 
their wives unseen, confined them after the 
nuptials like prisoners, and treated them 
as slaves, so that the men had little or no 
occasion to please the women, and women 
had none at all to please the men ; lastly^ 
because they were so strongly attached, 
from the indolence of their disposition to 
ancient custom's^ that whatever was foreign 
and new did not merely attract notice^ 
but inevitably incurred raillery, ridicule 
and persecution. 

The natural propensity of the Europe- 
ans to change in dress and ornaments 
could not fail to manifest itself more or 
less, in proportion to the opportunities 
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they enjoyed of seeing foreign costumes 
and decorations ; the inducements which 
both sexes had to make themselves agree- 
able to each other^ and the degree of 
merit that was attached to novelty and 
singularity in attire and personal orna- 
ments. The evidence of history fully 
confirms the truth of all these observa- 
tions. 

The writers of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth century make much more frequent 
mention of the variations of the fashions, 
than those of morie remote periods* The 
causes of this may easily be discovered, 
both in the principal events of the last 
centuries of the middle ages, and in the 
reciprocal relations of the nations of 
Europe. The long wars between the 
English and French, and the military ex- 
peditions of the Germans, French, and 
Spaniards to Italy, caused such peregri- 
nations of mercenaries, and such an inter- 
mixture of nations, as had not taken 
place since the time of the Crusades. 
JThe armies of the English, French, and 
Italians were composed, of hired troops of 
every nation ; and those of each contend- 
ing power were conducted from their 
home into foreien countries. When the 
soldiers who had been in foreign service 
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for many years returned to their native 
land, they very often retained the dresses 
and decorations, which announced their 
extraordinary achievements and adven- 
tures ; and these foreign costumes and or- 
naments found admirers and imitators 
among their countrymen, especially if 
they were recommended by the rank and 
quality, or by the reputation and merits 
of those by whom they were introduced. 
Similar eflects were produced by the pas- 
sage of foreign troops*, and the journies 
of merchants, which, in consequence of 
the increasing prosperity of the towns, 
particularly those of Germany, Italy, and 
the Netherlands, had become much more 
frequent than they had been in former 
times. Conrad Celtes, the poet, passed 
this censure both on the merchants who 
traversed all countries, and on the princes 
of Germany, who visited every region of 
Europe, that they despised the dress and 
language of their forefathers, and intro- 
duced foreign dresses and foreign lan- 
guages in their stead-f". 

• Thus, for instance, the English, in 1365, introduced 
completely new fashions into Strasburg and the rest of 
Alsace. See Kiiuigshofens Chronik, p. 137. and my 
Ceschichte des M'UtelaUers, II. ^. 125. 

f De origine, situ, moribus et institutis Norimhergcg, 
c, vi. in Oper, Pirkheimerii, p. 127. " VcsUum 

VOL. 11. 3 1 
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' Though the changes in dress and orna* 

nient» were more frequent during the 

fourteenth and fifteenth century, than at 

any preceding period, yet this variation 

in &shions was by no means equal to that 

of hiter times. Till the conclusion of the 

fifteenth century, there was no nation, no 

capital in Europe that gave the tone to 

the rest ; there were no cEtsses of persons 

who could be regarded as patterns in dress 

and fashion ; and no artists of either sex 

to aid the feshion-hunting worid with their 

inventions and their skill. New fistthions 

seldom or ever became general, or extend* 

ed at the same time to every part of dress. 

If many imitated foreign fashions, they 

forma, ssepe intitabtli» ut ab externis gendbosy qnibot 
cum oegotiantur, comipli fuerint : utque ciivexss natioim 
influunty prxbenlibus luaxinie jpriocipibiK nostm occa* 
siooem, qui ut jam in multis aliis a prisca Gcnnanonim 
▼ijtute dncivenint, ita quoque nedum a patnun suorum» 
verum etiani a patrts nuHibus degeiiciaveruiit» iingoam- . 
que novam vestemque scquuntur> et patriae mcminisse 
piget, Titaeque prions, dum pax atque fides fiiit, et con* 
ttantia rebus : nunc Sarmatarum more laxa et liniiosa 
vcste vitta caput redimity pendentque a corpore pelles. 
Nunc Pannonix hasucum, et Italic cucuhun patiia veste 
commutantes : nunc Gallorum more limbatas chkuuydes 
et manicatas tunicellas induunt, nunc corpus caliga et 
tunicella interula stnctissime, singulaque membra expri- 
mente stringunt; caputio posteriore parte phakrato et 
caudiculato supiajecto palUoIo ad d^teram aperto, vixqiie 
super inguina producto : cakeis quondam rostratis, nunc 
vero obtusb, et circa talos tonatis, crepidis et soleb tub- 
stratit in Gallicanum moitm fuenmt*' 
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did not^ on that account^ totally discard 
those of their native country. Eyery 
kingdom, every province, every great city, 
retained its peculiar costume, which was 
very rarely cnanged for any other*. 

in the fourteenth, and more particularly 
in the fifteenth century, the Burgundian 
court was the most brilliant in Europe, 
and the dresses worn there passed every 
where else for patterns of elegance. Be- 
fore the princess Isabel of Bavaria was 
conducted to the young king, Charles Vl. 
of France, the duchess of Brabant, and 
her daughter, the duchess of Burgundy, 
gave her instructions respecting her con* 
duct and demeanor, and provided her with 
a new dress and ornaments, because her 
(ierraati attire was by far too simplef-. 

• Towards the conclusion of the fifteenth century, the 
German ladies, for instance, dressed in general in Ulack. 
Queen Margaret, of Navarre, says of a German lady of qua* 
uty, that she wore ttrs habils noirs ii (*uiiefitandr,- Aoti- 
vciies, II. p. l6sf. Edii. de Btrne, 17BI. The ladies of 
Augshurg nad, even at balls, large veils, which nearly 
covered the whole of the face. In the year 1517, pre- 
vious to a patrician dance, the emperor sent to re<|uest the 
ladies to relinquish their veils, and to appear with thetr 
faces uncovered. The ladies returned for answer,. ihroush 
Peutinger the burgomaster, that they would cheerfufiy 
comply with the emperor's commands. P^ van JStetiem 
Getchuhie der Stadl Augsburg^ I. p. 280. 

f Froitsarf, II. p. 28?. '* Ht la duchcsse, qui moult 
etoit sage, eudoctrinoit la jeune Demoiselle de mvicse es 

2 I 2 
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The dress in which the royal bride made 
her appearance, was so much admired at 
the French court, that two centuries later 
Isabel of Bavaria passed for the author of 
the splendour of female dress in France* ; 
though Brantome adds, that the magnifi- 
cence of that princess was not to be com- 
pared with the luxury of subsequent pe- 
riods^. Nevertheless, the Burgundian 
fashions were not prevalent at other 
courts ; on the contrary, the German cos- 
tume was imitated in foreign countries in 
the fourteenth century; and Henry of 
Lancaster, at his entry into London, in 
1399, wore a short doublet of cloth of 
gold after the German fashion ;{;. 

maniere et en contenance ; et ne la laissa pas <n i*habit 
.€j{u*elle portoit, car il estoit trop simple, selon Testat de 
France, niais la fist parer et vestir comuie sa propre fille.'* 

* Brantome Dames iilusl. p. 211. "On donne le 
lot k la reyne Isabelle de Baviere feoune du roy Chariet 
sixiesme, d'avoir apport^ en France les pompe et gorgiaaetes 
pour bien habiller superbemeot et gorgiasement les 
dames." 

t Ihid, " Mais k Yoir dans les vieiUes tapiaseries de ces 
temps des maisons de nos roys otli sont pourtraittes les dames 
ainsi habill^es ^u'elles estoient pour lors, ce ne sont que 
4rolenes^ bifTenes et grosseries au prix des belles et su- 
perbes fagons, coeflures, gentilks inventions et omemens 
de nostre reyne." 

X Froissart, IV. ch. iii. p. 338. ** Et aroit adonc 
▼estu un court jacquet d'nn drap d*pr k la fa^n d*AUe« 
vaigne. 
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At the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, the love of variety in dress found 
much more abundant subject for gratifi- 
cation than during the two preceding ages. 
By the discovery of both the Indies, thq 
commerce and navigation, the opulenccJ 
and the intercourse of the European na* 
tions were increased in a most astonishing 
degree ; and in the wars in which Charles 
V. was engaged both with Francis I. and 
the princes of. Germany, the Spani^, 
French, German, and Itahan princes, am- 
bassadors and military officers bad much 
xnore frequent opportunities than formerly 
of remarking the dresses of various na- 
tions, or of themselves jserving as patterni^ 
to others* . Of all the nations of Europ^^ 
the >§p^niatd$ wisre the people who w^he 
least disposed to adoptl the* fashion of 
Other nations, and whose costume in the 
glortoqi .times of Charles V, became the^ 
most predominant. ^^ The Spanish- md 
Italian -ladies,'' says Brantome, " were al- 
ways more curious and more expensive in 
perfuip^^ and superb apparel than th<^^ 
of France, who have- imitated their gat-i 
terns andinveixtipn'sr* l^ Getoiany ana 



• 1 



♦ Dames gal. I. p. 20.?. '* Surtout auasl celleg d'E** 
pagne et dltulie^ ^ui tie tout ^nips • cix .^t ^t^ ]llu$ 

2 I 3 
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Italy, the Spanish fiishkms, of Inaie as weH 
as female dress^ were preferred to any 
others*. 

The prevalence, at least, the exdusive 
prevalence of the Spanish fashions, con- 
tinued hut a short time. About the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century, the court of 
France became the pattern of all other 
courts ; and the French distinguished 
themselves as the nation whose cookenr 
was held in the hisrhest estimation, whose 
language was most universally spoken, 
and whose fashions in dress were most 
generally imitated by the rest of Eurc^. 
In Italy, the ladies retained some of the 
Spanish fashions even in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century ; but the men dress- 
ed entirely in the Fitench style; and in 
Ciermany, the French ciostume was so 
common, that, as Boeme informs us, 
there was scarcely a viHage in which it 
miffht not have been found-^. 

It may be generally asserted, tliat, in 

curieuses et exquisesqiie les nostres, tant enparftrnisqu^en 
p^rures de super bes habits, deac|ueQes .90s daones ea ont 
pris depuis les patrons, et belles inventipos.** 

♦ Schmidt Geschichte der Deulscien, VII. 137> 138. 
Joh. Bocme de mor, Gent. III. g. 18. In the Genoan 
translation of l604, p. 444. 

t Ihid. and III, c. S2, p. 473. 
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more ancient times, the fasliions of the 
men changed more frequently, and were 
communicated with greater rapidity, than 
those of the dress and ornaments of the 
other sex ; because the men travelled 
more, and consequently saw, and were 
seen, more than their wives and daugh- 
ters. This was the case as long as fashion 
was content to imitate foreign patterns 
without producing any new invention of 
its own. While the costume of France was 
imitated by the men in Germany, ItalyJ 
and other Euro|)ean countries; the French' 
ladies still continued to copy foreign fa- 
shions. The beautiful Mary, queen of 
Scots, during her union with Francis If.* 
dressed sometimes in the Scotch, and alf 
others in the French, Spanish^ and Italiaiif 
style*. Even in the early part of the reigrf 
of Philip II. of Spain, the French fqmaie& 
imitated the dress and ornaments of Chris- 
tina of Denmark, duchess, dowager of 
Lorraine, who resided at Philip's court in 

the Netherlands-|- ; and in tliis dress, ^ la 

- ■ ' • » •'• 

• Brantomc Dames illust. p. 11 7. " Que pomxiit elle 
done paroistre se representant en ses belles et riches pai^ 
rurcs, ifiit k la Fran^oise^ ou Espagnolle, ou avec Iq boiui^ 
i ritalienne.*' 

t Brantome Dames gal. II. 97» 08- . '' Madame b 
duclie^s^.de Lprrsyoe, , Conine de Daaneinaicky donna ' 
iinos dames de France ct aux aiennes te patnm ct modefe 
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Lorraine^ the ladies appeared only at 
uiagniticent feasts ami entertainmentd, 
when they were desirous of making a more 
splendid figure than usual. ' 

The French court became the model 6i 
all the other courts, because Louis XII, 
Francis L and Henry II. surpassed all the 
other kings and princes of Christendom 
in the number and grandeur of their per- 
laces, the splendour of their ftirniture and 
tables, the magnificence of their hunting- 
parties, and other diversions, but, above 
all, in the multitude, elegaiice, and ac^ 
*complishments of the nobility of both 
sexes assembled at their courts^ The la* 
dies and gentlemen at the court of France 
were npt separated by a rigid etiquette, as 
at the Spanish and Italian courts. They 
not only saw one another on grand gala^ 
days, and other extraordinary occasions, 
but the intercourse of tlie sexes at the 
French court was equally free and unin- 
terrupted. This continual and unob- 
structed association of the individuals of 
both sexes most distinguished for rank^ 

de t'habiller, qu*on appellolt k la Ix>rraine, pour la teste et 

nr la roHTure ct le voile Aoni il fiaisoh fort beau voir nos 
les de cour, et volontiers ne s'en accommodoient que 
Ics bonats festes, -mi grandes magnificences, pour mieux 
se pMer, ct te taatmittx, et toot ft fct Le^Ae> en imita« 
ti0&4c aoa alietif .^ 



\ 
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wealthy and accomplishments, could not 
fail to excite an infinitely stronger ^desire 
to' please than in more ancient times, vrheii 
the knights and ladies met but seldom, 
and that only for a few day^, at tourna- 
ments or other great festivals given by the 
court. The incessant desire of pleasing, 
naturally produced this effect, that bodi 
sex^ endeavoured to distinguish them- 
selves, sometime^ by . the magnificence, 
and at others by the beauty and novelty 
of the fashion of their dress. It was 
equally natural that the dress and orna- 
ments which gained the greatest appro- 
bation at the most brilliant and the most 
polished court in Europe, should not only 
be admired by the capital and the rest of 
the kingdom, but also by other kingdoms 
and countries. The period, therefore, in 
which Anne of Bretagne, the consort of 
Louis XII. first formed her court of la- 
dies*, and Francis I. and Henry II. gra- 
dually augmented its numbers and its 
splendour, this period, I say, was the 
epoch of the preponderance of the court 
of France over all the other European 
courts ; and the continual residence of the 

• Brantome Dames ilh/sL p. <). ** Ce fiit la premiere 
qui commen9a a dreHscr la cour des ilanics^ que no\i9 avoaa 
Teues depuis elle jusqu' a cclte heurc," 
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femalet most diBtinguished for birth tnd 
beauty at the courts of the French mo- 
narchs, was the principal reason that the 
French court beotme tne centre of taste, 
and the grand model of the fiishions in 
dress for all Europe. The dominion 
of fashion in France commenced at a 
later period than the authority of the 
reigning house; but it established itself on 
a firmer foundation than the power of the 
latter. The throne of the kings is over- 
turned, but Fashion still continues to reign 
from her temple at Paris over a great por- 
tion of Europe. 

Under Louis XII. the general pros- 

Eerily of the kingdom, and splendour in 
ouses and furniture, in table utensils, in 
dress and ornamenis, increased in an ex- 
traordinary degree*. I cannot, however, 
discover in the cotemporary historians 
any traces which would lead me to con- 
elude, that the numerous company^ of la- 
dies, whom Anne of Bretagne first assem- 

♦ See the Comparaison des Rots Louis XI. ei XII, in 
the second volume of tJie Uistoire de Cowmes p^r Leng/ei 
du Fresnoy^ p. SJQp, 300. ** Neantnioins a tenu teb 
moycns que son royaume est beaucoup plus riche d*argent 
et (le toutes choscs qii'il ne fK!^t jamais du temps dudit roy 
Louys, ni auparavant. . . ausai font les habilleniens et la 
manicre dc vivre plus soniptueux, que jamais on ne lea 
vit," 
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bled at her court, had any remarkable in- 
fluence on the splendour and variety of 
dresses and ornaments. 

Under Francis I. the magnificence of 
the court in general, * and in dress 
in particular, increased rapidly, and 
many degrees, among both sexes. On 
occasion of great festivities, the king was 
itecustomed to present many of the ladies 
with splendid dresses ; and Brantome in* 
forms us, that in his time he had seen 
large wardrobes of rich apparel^ the gifts 
of rrancis I. to different ladies'^. Fran* 
eis broice all the fetters of etiquette, and 
even of decorum, which had till then im« 
posed restraint on the intercourse between 
the sexes, or prevented the participation 
in the diversions of the court. Widows 
were not allowed to decline dancing ; they 
might chuse any colour or stuff they 
pleased for their under-garments, and 
even wear robes of a rose or chamois co- 

* Hommes illusL I. p; S(>7. /' H n*y avoit nopces 
grandes, qui se fissent en cour« qui ne fussent solemnis^es 
oa de tournois, ou de combats, ou de mascarades, ou d iia- 
Inllcmeiis fort riches tant d'hommes quedes dames lesquelle^ 
•n avoient de lui grandes livrdes. J'ay veu de cofires et 
gardtrobes d^aucunes dames de ce temp-lh si {)leines de 
lobes que le roy leur avoit donn^es en telles magnificencesy 
ct Testes, que c estoit une tr^s grande xichesse." 
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lour*. Pearls and precious 8ix>nes were 
htill very scarce at the time of Francis L ; 
the ornaments of tlie ladies, therdbre, 
principally consisted of gold diains, neck- 
laces, and bracelets, on which were en- 
graven amorous or sentimental devices. 
After the return of the king from his cap- 
tivity in Spain, his new mistress, Madame 
d'Estampes, persuaded him to demand 
back the plec'ges of love and jewels with 
which he had presented her predecessor. 
Francis was weak enough to comply with 
this ungenerous request, and sent a gen^ 
tleman, who had attended his fcnrmer mis- 
tress, to make the requisition. The in- 
censed lady returned for answer, tliat she 
was prevented by indisposition from col- 
lecting immediately the presents she had 
received from the king, and desired tlie 
cavalier to return in three days. In the 

f Brantome Dames gaL II. p. 1 14. *' J*ouys dire k la 
re) lie mere du roy au sucre et aux uopccs du roy Ilcniy 
Troisiesme, mesme chose, que les vcfves du temps pass^ 
n'avoient si grand csgiird a leurs habits, mcxicstie ny ao 
tions, comme aujourdhuy : ainsi comme elle avoit veu du 
temps du roy Francois qui vouloit sa cour libre en tout, et 
mesme que les vcfves y dansoient. . . Aucunes ay-je vea^ 
qui se sont emanciix^es sur le rouse incamat et ooulcur 
chamois, ainsi que le temps passe ; car dies (.ouvcMent 
porter toutes couleurs en leurs cottes et bas dc chauaieBy 
non en robes, ainsi que j'ay ouy dire,** 
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4neiu time^ she sent all the jewels with 
which the king had presented her to a 
goldsmith, with directions to melt them 
down into bars. When the cavalier call- 
ed, according to appointment, the lady 
save him the bars of gold, and charged 
him to deliver this message : " that, as 
the king had thought fit to demand back 
the presents he had made her, she had 
sent them back in a mass, without the 
least deduction. With respect to the 
mottos inscribed on these presents, she 
had deeply engraven them on her hearty 
and set so great a value upon them, that 
she could not share the use or the pos-» 
session of them with any other person.** 
Francis, so far from being offended with 
this answer, immediately ordered the bars 
of gold to be returned to his former mis^ 
tress"*^. Pearls and precious stones, as 
well as jewels of gold and silver, became 
jio common during the sixteentli century, 
that in Brantome's time many private in- 
dividuals in Spain and Portugal possessed 



* Branlome Dames gal. 11. p. 395, 6. " Car pour lois 
les picrreries n*uvoient la vogue qu elles ont eu depuis^ 
9iai8 poor Taniour des belles devises qui cstoient misei, 
tngrav^es et empreintes lesqucUes, la rcyne de Navarre n 
90cur avoieiit faites et compasses/* 

VOL. lU 3 K 
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a greater store of them than the coAn 
of the kings of France had formerly con- 
tained.* 

During the reign of Francis I. the gen- 
tlemen and ladies endeavoured to distin- 
guish themselves, rather by the nchness 
and number of their dresses, than by 
novelty and variety in the feshions of 
their apparel. llie short jackets, the 
high sugar-loaf caps, or biretteSj and the 
long sharp-pointed shoes, which were in 
fashion, in 1 46/9 in Burgundy and France,^ 
continued in vogue at the time of Celtes^ 
the poet, and Sabellius, and were imitated 
in Germany and Italy, as the French cos- 
tume. The female fiishions, which like- 
wise originated about the year 1467, main- 
tained their ground nearly the same length 
of time. The ladies then wore caps and 
long veils that reached almost to- their 
heels ; broad girdles ; valuable fiirs^ with 



♦ (Euvres de Brantome, lllustr* Eirangers, IV. p. 
39,41. 

f Chronique scandaleuse de Louis XI. p. I89. ** Les 
hommcs se prirent ^ se vebtir plus court que oncque mab 
ib avoient fait ; bi qu'on voyoit leurs derneres et leutoB de- 
Tant, ainsi comme on \t>uloit vestir Ics tinges, et se mirent \. 
porter si longs chevcux, qu'ils leur empeschoient le visa^ 
et les yeux ; de plus ils portoient de hauls bonnets sur lean 
testes^ et des soiuiers k trop longucs poulainct." 
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which their garments were bordered or 
lined; and broad rich laces that had 
usuqped the place of the long trains of 
former titnes.* Mary^ queen of Scots, 
wore long white veils after the death of 
her first nusband, Francis IL-f- and the 
dress in which Catharine de Medicis was 
painted in her youth, bore a great resem- 
bUnce to the costume described above. :|: 
As there was so little variation in the 
fashions in th^ first half of the sixteenth 
century, the ladies preserved their rich 
dresses for such a length of time, that 
Brantome saw and admired manv ward- 
robcA, collected durmg the reign of Fran^ 
€1$ r. £ven the form of their ornaments 
underwent very little alteration; other-* 
wt«e bow could Srantome have saill, tkat^ 
ti)e French ladies used the h^d-dress ^ la 
Lorraine, only on extraordinary occasions? 
Towards the conclusion of the fifteenth 
century, luxury in dress was carried to 
such a pitch, at least in the Burgundian 



* Ckronique scandaleuse de Louis XI. p. I89. 

^ Brantome Dames illust. p. n7« 

J Ibid. p. 44. *' Nous y visnies cette reyne p^yroUtre 
peinte tres bien en sa be^iut^ eten sa lierfcction, hibill^e 
a la Frangoise d*un chappcron avec ses grosses perles, et une 
robe a graudes xuauchei} de toiles d'ar^^ent fourr(5e:i de loup. 
cerviers.*' 

2 K 2 
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xlominions, that, even persons of low con- 
dition, and the servants of people o^ qua- 
lity, wore dresses of silk or velvet.* It is, 
therefore, the more suprizing, that Francis 
1. was offended with the constable de 
Bourbon, because, at the christening of 
<his son, he had clothed five hundred gen- 
lleinen in velvet, and presented to each a 
triple chain of gold to wear about his 
:neck.-|- 

Under Henry II. not only the common 
soldiers, but the oilicers and gentlemen, 
wore pantaloons without stockings^t I 
am not certain whether the great altera- 
tion in the dress of the men, of which Sa-^ 
bellius makes mention, took place in*^ the 
latter years of the reign of Henrj' II, or 
after his death. During the life-time 
of the above writer, the coat was lengthen- 



* Chron. scandal, as above. ** I-«8 valets mesmemeiit & 
rimitalion des inattrcs et lea petites gens indiflTereininent 
portoicnt dc pour])oints dc soye ou dc velours, choscs trop 
Yuines et sans doute haineuses h Dleu.** 

f (I'luvrfs de Drantome, 1 1 lust. Exlrang. IV. p. 281. 

J (Wloix Mt^m. du Marcch. de Fiellevi/ie, IV. p. 325. 
** car en ce temps la {\bb2) toiitcs qualitcz de gens j'entends 
de gentilHhomnies^ dc gens de guerre et des honnestes 
homimrsct dVtatde villes portoient les chausses entieres, 
)e haiitt tenant au bas ; ct ne parloit on lors de gregues, 
uy dc provensallcs, auc ne sont venus en usalge que depuia 
le bas dc soye, ruz de Mlllan^ d'estame ont eu le court et 
la vogue en cc royaumc." 
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ed to such a degree as to reach half-way 
down the leg. The shoes lost tKeir points, 
and were made extremely broad at the 
toes. The high sugar-loaf caps dwindled 
into wide low scarlet hats.* Catharine 
de Medicis, tlie consort of Henry II. not 
only wore superb apparel, but invented 
many new and pleasing fashions, for the 
embellishment of her dress and decora- 
tions.'f' The same princess was anxious 
that her ladies should appear richly at« 
tired, when strangers of distinction visited 
the court. :{; The duchess de Valentinois, 
the mistress of Henry H. introduced, dur- 
ing her widowhood, a more modest dress 
for widows. She wore nothing but white 
or black silk, taking care, however, not to 
concealher beautiful neck.^ This mourning 

* Jpud Boemc. III. c. 22. p. 472, 3. 

f Brcmtome Dames iilust, p. 44. ** De pluselle 8*lui> 
billoit tousjoun ibrt bien et supecbeinent et avoit toiis« 
jours quelque gentille et nouvelle invention.** The inven- 
tions of queen Catharine de Medicis could not, howeyer, 
have been of much consccjuence, since not a single one of 
them is circumstantially described. 

I Ibid. p. 89. 

S Braniome Dames gal, TI. p. 113. " De ce temps le« 
Tcives n'cstoient A ressfrr^ ny si reformees en Icurs habits 
comme elies Vont est^ de nuelques 40 ans, qu*une grands , 
dame que je s^ay, laqucllc estant fort anx bonnes graces 
d*uii roy, voire en delicei, t'habilla un pen phit k la mo* 
dcste i mm dc soye pouitant too^oursy son qa*dk p6l 

2 K 3 
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was in vogue forty years, and perhaps still 
longer at Uie court of France. The 
duchess de Valentinois and Madame d* Au- 
niont never used paint ; but yet the prac- 
tice of painting seems to have been more 
common under Henry II. than the reli- 
ance which the mistress of that monarch 
placed in her natural charms,* 

The first authors of the variations of 
fashion in dress, were the two beautiful 
daughters of Catharine de Medicis, Eliza- 
beth, who afterwards became the wife of 
Philip IL of Spain, and Margaret, who 
was mametl in 1572, to Henry IV. then 
king of Navarre, and divorced from him 
in i 5J)9, after he had ascended the throne 
of France. Both these princesses strove 
to heighten their charms by the richness 
•and magnificence of their apparel, and the 
elegance of their ornaments. As Eliza- 
beth was removeii in the flower of her 
beauty to the gloomy court of Spain, and 
subjected to tiie restrictions of its rigid 

jiiieiix convnr ct cacher son jcu : ct par ainsi Ics tefvcs dc 
la cour la voulant imiter, cii faisoient de mesnie qu'elle. 
Si ne sc rcfornunt-ollc point tant, ny si ik rausterit^ qu elle 
ne s'habillast gentiment ct iK»ni(KUsenicntx mais tout dc 
noir et blauc, et y paroissoit ^lus i!c mondaniti^ que de re* 
formation, ct surtout monstroit touijours sa belle gorge.** 

• Braniome Dames gai, II, p. SSg, 3a *• Le fard 
toi^mum^ pratiqu^ de plusieuisdanusluycstoitiiicoaDiu** 
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etiquette^ she was not long allowed to in- 
dulge her propensity and her genius for 
the invention of new fashions. Her dress 
and ornaments were equally elegant and 
superb.* Her mode of dressing her hair 
was sometimes imitated even by her^ inge- 
nious sister. As she could not vary the 
feshion of her dress so often as she pleased 
in Spain, she made amends for this re- 
straint, by continually changing her apparel 
itself. She never wore any of her dresses 
a second time, though the most ordinary 
of them cost no less than three or four 
hundred crowns.-|- 

By her genius for the invention of new 
fashions, Margaret of Navarre reigned over 
her own sex with the same unlimited 
power as her beauty gave her over the other. 
To her alone it was owing, that the French 
ladies excelled the females of all other na- 
tions in their dress and ornaments.:}: The 

♦ Brantome Dames illusi, p. ig6, 7. ** Elle s'habll- 
lolt tr^s-bien et fort pompeusement, et ses habillemens \{iy 
seoient tres-bien entrc autrcs les manches fendiies avec de 
fen, qu*on appcllc en Espagne puntas,** 

+ Ibid, p. 197. "Elle DC porta jamais nne robe deux 
fois, et puis la donnoit a ses femmes et ses filles , et Dieu- 
syait qnelles robes si riches et si snperbes, que la moindre 
eetoit de trois ^ quatre cens escus." 

J Brantome Dames gal. I. p. 264. '* Mais aujour- 
d*huy no8 dames Francoises surpassent tout : nuus k la reyne 
^Kavarre elle en doiTentce grand mercy.*' 
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sepvioei perfDrmed by qoeen Margaret 6f 
Navarre, for the empire of fashion, will be 
most clearly elucidated, by the following 
passage from Brantome, which I shall in- 
troduce in a free translation, to the notice 
of the reader.* 

" The dress and ornaments of ancient 
times were not to be compared with the 
superb and elegant fashions invented by 
queen Mai^ret. While our ladies took 
the queen for their pattern, in attire and 
ornaments, they had much more of the 
air of females of distinction than before^ 
and at the Same time they were infinitely 
more lovely. When the queen-mother 
was conducting her daughter to the king 
of Navarre, she passed through Coignac^ 
where she re{K)sed for a few days. All the 
ladies of the environs paid their respects to 
the queen. They were all transported 
with the beauty of her daughter ; they 
could not sufficiently feast their eyes on 
the royal bride, or find language strong 
enough to express their admiration. The 
overjoyed mother desired her daughter to ' 
attire herself for once, out of respect to 
these ladies, in all her splendor. She com- 
plied, and appeared in a robe of silver* 

♦ Dames illust, p. 211, &c. ^ 
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rtufF, with wide sleeves, and wore over her 
hair, richly ornamented with jewels, a 
white veil, neither too large nor too small. 
The apparel and the head-dress of the illus- 
trious princess imparted such majesty, and 
at the same time, such charms to her person, 
that you would rather have taken her for 
a goddess from heaven, than for a being of 
terrestrial origin. The ladies were struck 
dumb with amazement, and the queen- 
mother herself could not forbear observing, 
that her daughter had attired herself with 
exquisite elegance and taste. " I shall 
only wear my dress for a short time," re- 
pliedAhe latter; ^^ for if ever I return to 
the court of Ftance, I must not carry my 
clothes back with me^ but I must provide 
myself with handsome stuffs, that I may. 
dress according to the latest fashions/' 
•* Why do you talk thus, my dear daugh-- 
ter ?'* answered her mother. " It is your- 
self who invent all the elegant fa« 
shions. Go whithersoever you please, 
still the court will continue to copy you.'* 
This prediction was actually accomplish- 
ed. On her return, nothing was thought 
fashionable but what was worn by queen 
Margaret. 

" Whether this beautiful queen appear- 
ed in a hat^ a cap, or a veil^ it was impos- 
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iiible to cl^terinitie in what bMcUdnmi *1mi 
lookeil the mont ch<irniifi((« Hlie etiAmU 
lishecl every tiling utie wore bv some new 
inventimift, anil when other ftm$^ imi* 
tatecl the nftme tbingt it did not beooiMi 
thern m^r io welli at 1 have a thoiMaml' 
timet bad occaaion to observe* I mw bef 
in general in a robe of white aatin^ with a 
rich border^ and a gauze veil careleaaly 
ttirown <yycr her tieadi Others may praise 
the gixUJesses and the empresses of anti« 
qiiity as much as they pieasei compared 
with onr qucen^ they would have looked 
like common servant maids* 

'i'he cMirtiers had frequent dia|H)tM 
resp(?eting wh»t (IrM^n tiest t>ecame bef« 
Some decided in favour of one and soom 
of anotlier For my part^ I never beheld 
her more etichantingt than at an enter- 
tainment given at uic Tnileriesi by the 
2U€ieii-motli«r to the Polish ambassador* 
in that ilny, queen Margaret wore a robn 
of flefth'C'oloiirfMJ S|>iinish velvet, richly de- 
corated witli Hpanj/les^* and a lirmnet of 
the same velvet, profusely emiiellished 
with precioiift st^;nes and feathers* As i^he 
wa« more adfnired in thiR drens than ever 
she had Ihvu before, she frequently wor6 

* " Fcrrt eliarg^t de cluK^aant/' p. Sl^« 
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it in the sequel, and even slit in it for her 
portrait; and this picture is the best that 
ever was painted of this queen. 

** I saw the beautifiiil queen during the 
prst assembly of the states at Blois, the 
very same day on which the king, her 
brother, made his speech. Onjthat occa- 
sion, she wore a black dress, with orange-, 
coloured stripes and flowers, and her great 
majestic veil. Such was the injpfession 
BMde by her upon all present, that I have 
heard more than three hundred persons 
acknowledge, that they were so absorbed 
in the contemplation of the celestial beau- 
ties of the queeii, as to take no notice of 
khe excellent oration of the monarch. 
Sometimes she wore her own black hair^ 
which she dretsrsed with great taste in many 
difierent ways, after the example of her 
sister, the queen of Spain. In general, 
however, she wore elegant wigs of artifi- 
cial hair.** 

♦* I shc^uld never finish, were I to at- 
tempt to enumeraitfe all the charming fa- 
shions which she invented. Often as sfee 
Ranged these fashions, she never covered 
her beautiful neck and bosom, of the sight 

* *^ Pouitant elle ne s'y plaisoit gucies^ et peu sou^ent 
^CQ accoanAodoit, »i nga 4e penuques. k>Ma. geatiment 
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of which' she could not resolve to depriine 
the world. Most of the courti^s had 
nearly pined to death, of the langoishii^ 
desire excited by that white, that full and 
lovely hosom. Even many of the ladies &- 
miliar with the queen, were so (ascinated 
by it, that they could not resist the tempta- 
tion of kissing this master-piece of Na- 
ture. 

*^ Queen Margaret seldom, wore a mask, 
which the ladies of the court were, at tkut 
time, accustomed to do. She once walked 
with her face uncovered, in the procession 
held on Palm-Sunday, at Blois. Her 
beautiful hair, sparkled with such a provi- 
sion of pearls and brilliant diamonds, that it 
seemed as though she might have vied in 
splendour with the star-bespangled heavens. 
Her tall and stately figure was set off by a 
robe of the richest cloth of gold that had 
ever been seen in France. It had been 
given by the Grand Signior to M. de 
Grandchamp, who, on bis return home, had 

})resented it to the sister of the king. The 
air princess would have sunk beneath the 
weight of this garment, every yard of 
which had cost one hundred crowns, had 
she not been so tall and strong as she was. 
She wore it the whole day, and, during 
the procession, she carried a palm-brancb 
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with such dignity and grace, that we were 
all disturbed in our devotions. We thought 
it no sin to pay more attention to the fa- 
scinating princess than to the exercises of 
religion. If we contemplate and admire a 
terrestrial divinity, the God of Heaven 
cannot be angry with us for so doing, since 
it was he himself who created the for- 
mer." 

The era of the greatest number, and the 
most important changes and improve- 
ments made by queen Margaret, in the 
fashions of the dress of her sex, was the 
reign of Henry HI. who was a much more 
zealous votary of fashion than his sister, 
but was as far surpassed by her in respect 
to taste. The particulars concerning the 
dress of Henry and his minions given in 
the celebrated satire on that monarch, en- 
titled Lisle des Hennaphrodites, are no 
exaggeration. *^ Every one," it is said, 
in tne pretended ordinances of the inhabi* 
tants of the island of the Hermaphrodites, "^ 
^^ may dress as he pleases, provided it be 
with magnificence, and without regard to 
rank and fortune. Let the stuff of which 
a garment is made be ever so rich, it must 
' b« farther embellished with embroidery ia 

* Journal de Hem III. Vol. IV. p. 79- 
VOL. II. 2 L 
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gold and silver, pearis and precious stones: 
otlienvise we declare such a garment unfit 
to be worn in good company. The more ef- 
feminate are the fashion and the ornan^.ents 
of dress, the more beautiful and the more 
consistent with our manners do we deem 
them. ITiey must, howerer, be changed 
every month. Whoever wears a coat for 
a longer time shall be accounted a tasteless, 
sordid and niggardly fellow. Every per- 
son lias the liDerty of reviving and an- 
nouncing as new, fashions which were in 
vogue sixty or eighty years ago. In order 
to facilitate the necessary alterations, and 
the discovery of new improvements, we 
exhort our friends to engage among their 
attendants a skilful and intelligent tailor, 
.with whose assistance they may contrive, 
and make trial of new patterns* Besides 
tlie great advantage resulting from such a 
measure, they would derive the essential 
btneflt of gradually learning manv techni- 
cal expressions, and thus acquire the means 
of entertaining themselves in a solid and 
agreeable manner with the ladies, or with 
persons of their own description.'* 

The favourite occupations of Henry III. 
eontisted in dressing his own and the 
queen*8 hair, and in starching and plaiting 
' 's own ruff and that of his consort. 
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These employments took up so much of 
his time on the day of his coronation^ and 
afterwards on that of his nuptials, that 
the procession could not repair to thor 
church before six o'clock, and the late* 
ness of the mass caused the Te Devm to 
be forgotten to be sung.* At balls and 
other diversions he app^red habited as 
an Amazon, in female srttire, with his bo- 
som uncovered^ And a collar . of pearls 
hanging down upon his breast. He wore 
besides, like the ladies of his court, a 
small toque^ over which he himself frizzed 
his hair, three bands of fine linen, two. 
of which were plaited into ruffs, and the 
other inverted.'J^ These bands occasioned 
the remark, that his head resembled that 
of John the Baptist presented to king 
Herod upon a charger.;); When Sully 

* Journal de Henri III. T. T. p. 179, 180. A» early- 
as the ^ear 1576, appeared a placard, in vi^hich the follow- 
ing epithets were applied, among others, to Henry III. 
Gauaeionneur des colds di sa Jemme, el Friseur de se$ 
chevfiux, Mercier du palais, &c. The latter appellation 
WR9 given him because one of his greatest i^easores con* 
sistcd in looking at his jewels, in changing them, and 
having them reset. 

t IHd p. 183, 203. " Cependant faisoit ballets et 
tournois, ou il se trouvoit ordinairement habill^ en femme» 
ouvrant son )X)urpoint et dccouvrant sa gorse, y portant un 
collier de pcrles, et trois collets de toile, deux a fraizes et 
un renvcrsi^, ainsi que les portoient les dames de la cour.'* 

I Ibid. I. p. ISO. 

3 L 2 
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was admitted to an intMYiew with him in 
15865 he had a toque on his head^ a tip- 
pet on his shoulders^ and a broad ribbon 
'Tound his neck, from which was suspend- 
ed a basket full of puppies.* As he him- 
self assumed the female attire, so also he 
enjoined the ladies to adopt the dress of 
men. They were obliged to obey, and 
attended at a grand entertainment m male 
apparel^ made of damask of two different 
colours.4' Notwithstanding all these un- 
natural follies, many of the regulations in- 
troduced by Henry III. into the the eti- 
3uette of the courts continued for a consi- 
erable time after his death. He made 
the dresses, worn on extraordinary occti* 
sions by the members of the })arlia!nent, 
much more splendid than they had ever 
been before.;}; He set the first example 
of mourning in blacky on the death of 
his brother; the kings of France having 
previously been accustomed to mourn iu 
violet-coloured clothes. ^ ITie ladies 
mourned for husbands ana lovers in brown 



• Sulltf yUm. I. p. 103. " unc cape snr Irs cf^nilc*, 
une petite UK|ue sur la t^tc, un paiiicr ulein di* |M:tit9 
chiens pendu a non cou par un large rubati. ' 

f Journ, df IJrnri if I, I. p. 20.'). 

J Paifiuicr (Euvret, II. p, 414, 

§ Busvetjun Epist. in ipn. oper. p. 446. *' mm an* 
tea violaoci coloris vestitu lugerc rcgunig mos fucrit.* 
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upparel^ with death's heads or floodjs of 
tears pamted or wrought in gold on their 
. collars or bracelets.* By way of second 
mourning, they exchanged the deaths 
heads and bones for small portraits of the 
tleoeased, which they wore at their breasts^ 
but which were still surrounded with re- 
presentations of showers of tears. 

During the greatest part of the six- 
teenth century, the ladies of France, like 
those of other countries, wore either long 
drawers, which covered the whole leg and 
thigh quite to the hip, or short ones, that 
reached only to the knee ; aiid in this lat- 
ter case, stockings, or, as fhiey were deiio^ 
minated, chausses or has de chaussei, 
were worn upon the legs.-fj- The drawers 

• Brantome Dames Gal, I. p. 124. II p. 137. 

f There was a period, but, as it would appear^ a very 
short one, during which the ladies wofe no drawers. 
Brantome Dames gal *' Car pour lors elles ne portoient 
point de calgons." firantome aistinguishes five principal 
parts of wearing apparel ; la robe, or the upper garment, 
ia Juppe, le cotillon, les chausses, wWxcYihtdXwcsXh has 
de chausses, or chaussure, and the calgons. Dames gal. I. 
p 321, '2. II. p. 114. He also makes a distinction between 
tile cliausse and the las dc soue, I. p. 325, 343. Respectr 
iag the antiauity and general use of long knitted stockr 
in<2:s in England, in tne sixteenth century, I find an in- 
tcrcbtiiip: passage, copied from tl^ Preface of Queen JElizu^ 
hHk\s Progresses^ in ^ir F. M. JUdeti's SliUe <(J' the Pn^tr^ 
i. p. 71. 

2 L a • 
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were made of cloth of gold and silver,* or 
other rich stuffs ; the chausseSf or chaussure, 
of coloured silks, or Jilet de Florence,^ 
Whether the chausses were of silk ox Jilet y 
the ladies made a point of drawing them 
as tight as the parchment of a drum.:}; 
To prevent these chausses from relaxing, 
they were fastened with elegant garters or 
pins.^ The chausses de sove were fre- 
quently worn even after silk stockings 
b^an to be common, at least among per- 
sons of quality.|| Well-grown ladies wort 

^ " Mftis pour eu faire parade qfuelqties (bis avec de beaux 
Gallons de toile d'or ou d*argenl ct autred etoffes, tres 
'proprement et mignonnemcnt faits.'* Dames gal. 7. 
p. 32S. 

+ Hid, p. 327.—*' d*une belle chaussure de soye de 
coulcur ou de filet blanc, comme Ton fait a Florence j)our 
Jjortcr I'est^ dont j'ay vim d'autres fois no» dames en 
porter^ avant le grand usage (jue nous avons eu depui» de - 
•hausses de soyCfc" The passage relating to the Jilet llanc 
is worthy of notire. Compare Bcukmtinns History o/ 
Inventions, Part 11. § 1. Note 1. 

J Ibid. p. 322, 327. Female sen'ants could not possess a 
stronger recommendation to the favour of their mistresses, 
than proficiency in the art of putting on their chaussure. 

§ Hid. p. 327. 

II In 1.552, the use of what we call stockincs for men 
was still unknown. See the passage from Carloix, quoted 
in a preceding page. When Henry II. first introduced 
ailk stockings in France* it must have been subsecjuent 
to thai date. Under Henry III. it was a piece of gal- 
lantry for gei>tlemcn to request ladies to wear their new 
silk stockings several times, before they put them o& 
.Uicin8ei\etf. JDamci^a/. I. j^. 326. Attbecoronatiotioi 
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neat shoes of velvet or other stuffs^ with 
very low heels j but females of short sta- 
ture wore shoes with heels, or rather cloga 
of cork, which were a foot, and even tvw 
feet in height*. The fashionable long 
garments were very favourable to short la- 
dies, because they prevented their enor- 
mous patins from being seen-f*. The la- 
dies fastened feathers of different kinds in 
their hats and caps. Queen Margaret first 
ventured to place them in such a manner 
as to incline over the forehead. A lady of 
the court having imitated this fashion^ 

Henry III. white silk stockings were worn by the ladies. 
Jbid. I. p, 343. Respecting tne origin of the practice of 
wearing stockings in England, see Eden, I. p. 70, 71. In 
15()l, a pair of silk stockings cost in that country one 
pound eighteen shillings. 

* Dames gain I. 327. " Et puis faut accompagner It 
pied d'un bel escarpin blanc, et d'une mule de velours noir 
ou d'autre couleur, ou bien d*un beau petit patin tant bien 
fait que rieii plus. . . Mais ces petits escarpins sont pour les 
granues et hautes femnies ; car ils ne sont propres pour 
ics courtaudes et nabottes, qui ont leurs grands chcx'aux 
et patins liegez de deux pieds, autant voudroit rcmuer 
ccla, comme la masse d'un geant ou la marotte d'un fou.'* 
In Germany, the high patins were called stehenschuhe, 
(stilt-shoes.) 

f <* Remerciez," said a lady of high rank to one of her 
attendants, who was of very low stature, " la saison et les 
xobbes longues que nous portons qui vous favorisent beau- 
coup, et qui vous couvrent vos jambes si dextrement 
qu'ellcs ressemblent avec vos grands et haut patins d'ua 
pied de hauteur plustot unc massue qu*uDe jambe.'* 
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Henry III. sent her word, that the next 
time she appeared in tliat manner, he 
would order a Cierman flute to be handed 
to her. At that time great numbers of 
wretched daubings were brought from 
Flanders, in which were represented fea- 
thered female muKicians, with flutes at 
their mouths. Notwithstanding this ex- 
pression of the king, the practice of wear- 
mg feathers that overhung tlie forehead 
gamed ground, and afterwards became 
extremely common.* 

Henry IV. was too great a man to set 
much value on splendid apparel and orna- 
ments for his person ; he chose rather to 
adorn himself with the unobtrusive but 
glorious memorials of his victories, than 
the Hnery with which tailors and em- 
hroidi'Tcrs could furnish him. But, though 
Henry IV. was much less particular in the 

• Bmntomr, I. p. 3C8, 32<). ** Voila pouiquoy i) 
nVst bicnseant uu'unc ieiuiiie se gar^onne poiir se faire 
inoubtrvr plus bcile, si ce u'est pour hc geiitiment adoniser 
d'un beau bonnet, uvec la pluinc attacni^c k la Guelfe ou 
Ciihcllino, on bion audevuntdu front pourne trancher ny 
de Tun ny de I'autrc, coinme depuis pen dc temps nos 
danirs d*ai\jourdhuy se sont niises en vogue 3 mais pour- 
Uuit H tonics il nc sled ms bien ; il faut en avoir le visase 
iM)upin el fait expres, amsi qu*on a veu k nostre rcyrie de 
rJavarnv (jui s'en acconiuiodoit si bien, qu'li voir Ic 
vi^agi* iiculenu lit udoiiis<5^ on Q*cut s^eu jiiger de quel sexe 
elk tr«\uehoit/' 
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choice of his' attire than his predecessors, 
yet greater magnificence was displayed in 
dress, and the fashions changed more fre- 
quently during his reign than in that of 
the frivolous Henry III. Henry IV. was 
fond of women, and took delight in see- 
ing his fair mistresses attired with the ut- 
most elegance and splendour.* He more- 
over loved, not merely for the sake of the 
women, brilliant entertainments and di- 
versions, which were never so frequent at 
the French court as during his reign .-f- 
Under no preceding monarch was there 
such an assemblage of youth and beauty 
of both sexes at the court of France, as 
under Henry IV. In his time, a class of 
men first sprung up at the French court, 
whose only, or at least, whose principal 
occupation was, to seduce females, but 
who also made a point of continually en- 
tertaining the ladies whom they had de- 
bauched, or designed to debauch, and of 
procuring them every imaginable amuse- 



♦ He found fanlt, for instance, with the fair Gabriellet 
ibct) niarqyisc de Liancourt, for not iiavinp; diamonds 
enougli in her hair at the christening of a son of the con- 
stable de Montmorency. She liad but twelve, and in 
Ilenr)*s opinion she ought to have had fifteen. Joum* 
dc Henri W. Tom. 11. p. 337. 

t Ihld, p. 2i3Q, 7. 
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menu* Under these ciicuinstaiiGeSy k 
cannot be surpming if geDdenaeo and la- 
dies vied with each other in the nearness 
of the stuffs, and the omameots of their 
dress, and in the deganoe and ooveltjr of 
the fashions. Etoile, the author of the 
Journal of Henry IV. saw, at an em- 
broiderer's at Paris, a piece of doth, for 
which Madame de Liancoort was to give 
nineteen hundred crowns.*}* Fearls and 
precious stones were frequ^itly attached 
to the toes or the frcMat of shoes.^; Pve^ 
Yirms to the christening of the dauphin^ 
all the tailors and embroiderers in Paris 
were so busy, that the marshal de Bas- 
sompierre had great difficulty to find one 
who would undertake to execute his order.. 
At length, his regular tailor and em* 
broiderer offered to make him a suit which 
should eclipse all Paris, if he chose to go 
to the price. They both informed him 
ttiat a dealer from the Netherlands had 
just arrived with a horse-load of pearls, 
and that he ought to lose no time in pro- 
curing the necessary quantity. The mar* 

* liassompure 3'Nmoirrs,l. d. \6S, 171. They were 
at that time known by the apf>ellation of les dangereux^ 

t I Nil. p. 133. 

J JbiU. p. 2()7. 
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shal chose for his superb dress a violet- 
coloured cloth of gold, with pakn-branches 
entwining each other** He purchased 
fifty pounds weight of pearls to adorn this 
€uit, which cost in the whole fourteen 
thousand crowns, the embroidery alone 
amounting to sixteen hundred. Among 
les dangereiix, Bassompierre was one of 
the most dangerous ; and yet so transient 
was his reputation for gallantry and taste, 
that in his old age he became the laugh- 
ing-stock of the young.-j* During the 
reign of Henry IV. pei'sons of both 
sexes wore masks, not only in their ex- 
cursions abroad, but also when they paid 
visits to each other. The ftiir Gabrielle 
took off her mask to allow Aubign^, the 
friend of Henry IV. the honour of a kiss.;): 
The same lady removed the mask of her 
royal lover wherever he went, that she 
might salute him.^ The character of the 
Germans for intoxication, threw such a 
shade over the fair sex in that country^ 
that Henry IV. could not endui-e the 

* Mh%,\, p. 163. " Je voulu8 qu'il fust de toile d*or 
Tiolette, et de palnies que s'eutrelasseroient." 

t M4m. de Motietfille, I. p. 376, 7. 

X Mim, d*Aubign4, p. 135. 

{ JounkdeJlenriJF. XI. p. 133. 
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thought of marrying a German princess^ 
observing, that he should always fancy he 
had a pipe of wi^e in bed with him.* 
The journals and memoirs of the reign 
of Louis XIII. and the regency of queen 
Anne of Austria, afibrd less information 
respecting the change of the predominant 
fashions, than the monuments of the six- 
teenth century. The inference which, in 
my opinion, should be drawn from this is, 
that luxury in dress rather diminished 
than increased during that period. I have 
great doubt whether any lady at the court 
of Louis XIII. expended, on the minor 
articles of the toilette, as much as th^ Q|^l?^ 
brated friend of Ninon de TEnclos, Ma- 
nion de Lormes, to whom the great cardi- 
nal Richelieu paid his addresses ; if, how- 
ever, what we are told of her be true, that 
in one year dhe ran up a bill of fifty thou- 
sand crowns for her lover Emeri vnth one 
single perfumer, for gloves, fans^ poma- 
tum, essences, and other perfumes.*^* Anne 

• M^m, de Sully ^ I. p. 522. " Jc croirois toujours 
avoir un lot de vin auprcs de moi/* 

t Galanter da Rots do France, III. p. 14(), 150. 
** Qui fit pour gagner ses affections des dcpenses si extra- 
ordinuiresj qu*ayant voulu arreter les parties de Martial^ 
faiiicux parfumeur, chez qui cette fille se fournissoit de 
gauds, d cventails, de poinmadcs, d'essences, et d'autrea 
parfums, 11 trouva qu'elle en avoit pria dans un an ])omr 
cinquante mille ecus.*' 
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of Austria, after the death of her consort, 
relinquished the use of rouge, and the la- 
dies of the court could not help following 
the example of the queen.* 

At the period of the marriage of Louis 
XIV. witti the inianta of Spain, the 
French courtiers wore very short and 
close, but richly-embroidered coats, or 
rather jackets, and prodigious breeches, 
with which the extravagant size of the 
bows of ribbons at the knees perfectly 
corresponded.'J" The dress of the Spanish 
courtiers was without embroidery, but was 
adorned with a profusion of precious 
stones. In Madame de Motteville's opi- 
nion, the breeches of the Spaniards were 
as much too narrow, as those of the French 
were remarkable for the contrary ex- 
treme.;}: 

♦ MoUeville, I. p. 221. 

t Hid. V. p. 87. **CommejetrouYoisalorslcs habits 
des Francois ridicules avec dcs larges escanons qu'ils por- 
toient aux jambes, et que je trouvois a rcdire k leurs 
petits pouq)ointi4 qui ne leur couvroient ni le cbrps ni 
restomac.'* 

X Ibid. V. p. 91, 92. 
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